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Federal Farm Loan Commissioner Says Agencies Are 
Needed to Enable Established Governmental Groups 


| Federal Reserve Bank Reveals To Operate Better in Interest of Agriculture 


Mr. Lowman Says. Inquiries 
Failed to Prove Use of 
Convicts in Production of 


8. but he believed that the 
service to be rendered 
corporations and, througn 


them, by the intermediate credit 


employed, 
maximum 
the credit 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 8—A slight de- a rate as had ever been established by | 
cline in trade and industrial activity the bank. 
in the fourth Federal reserve district The district summary and the sections 
during May and the early part of June of the review dealing with manufacturing 


ol 


| ; 
Lumber Cargoes (Trade and Industrial Activity Cotton Situation |More Credit Corporations 
~y Y ° 7 ° | 
To Be Released ~— Slack Appears Somewhat Earlier Than in Recent! By Acreage C ul 
Acai of Farm Board 
Siiten Planting Was corporations. te. serve the farmer, an 


Sent FromRussia. Decreases in Cleveland Area | Saidto Be Aided = = Advocated to Serve Farmer 
| 
Years, Monthly Review of Business Conditions by | 
States 2.7 Per Cent Re- ((olumbus, Ohio, July The need 
to enable establisned Federal agencies 


Seized Shipments 


Diplomatic Situation 
Hampers Department 


‘Amtorg Trading Corporation 
Promises Aid in Investiga- 
tion Definitely to Settle 
Question 


Shipments of lumber, held by customs 
authorities on suspicion that the lumbe 
was produced wholly or in part by Rus- 
sian convict labor, were ordered released 
July 8 by the Department of the 


Treasury. | 

Annountement of the action was made 
by the Assistant Secretary, Seymour | 
Lowman, who had ordered customs of- 
ficers to detain two cargoes until the 
Department could ascertain whether the 
shipments had resulted from convict la- 
bor and could be barred, therefore, un- 
der section 307 of the tariff act of 1930. 

Use of Convicts Unproven 

Investigation and hearings have failed 
to prove conclusively that convict labor 
entered into production of the lumber, 
according to Mr. Lowman, who explained | 
that the evidence at hand was conflicting. 

Mr. Lowman announced also that the 
Department will continue its investiga- 
tions in an effort to determine definitely 
whether convict labor has been or is be- 
jng used in the lumber industry in Soviet 
Russia. He said that the Amtorg Trad- | 
ing Corporation and other importers of 
Jumber from Russia had assured the De- 
partment of their cooperation in the in- 
vestigations. 

The full text of Mr. Lowman’s state- 
ment follows; 

Russian Lumber Detained 

Shipments of lumber have recently ar- | 
rived from Soviet Russia and have been 
detained by the customs offffers on the 
ground of suspicion that it was manu- 
factured or prodWeed wholly or in part 
by convict labor. Other shipments are 
reported to be on the way to this 
country. 

Section 307 of the tariff act of 1930 
provides in part that all articles mined, 
produced or manufactured wholly or in 
part in any foreign country by convict 
labor shall not be entitled to entry at 
any of the ports of the United States, 
and the importation thereof pro- 
hibited. 

In the absence of evidence that the 
particular shipments so detained were 
produced or manufactured wholly or in 
part by convict labor, and as the evi- 
dence at hand that lumber generally is 
so produced or manufactured in Soviet 
Russia conflicting and inconclusive, 
the Treasury Department has instructed 
the collectors of customs that the de-} 
tained shipments may be released; also 
that shipments on the seas enroute to| 
this country may likewise be released on 
their arrival, in the absence of any in- 
structions to the contrary in the mean- | 
time, 


i) 


is 


| under 


|is noted in the monthly business review 
lof the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
| land. 
| reflected 


Customary Summer slackening is 
in part, the review comments, 
appearing, however, somewhat earlier 
than in recent years. 
A further easing of credit 
is reflected in the condition of reporting 
banks. Rates charged by commercial 
banks in the district have declined 
slightly, and the rediscount rate thé 
Cleveland reserve bank, reduced on June 
7 from 4 to 3.5 per cent, reached the low- 
est point since early 1928, and is as low 


some 


conditions 
ol 


or 


Mr. Hoover Predicts 
$00,000,000 Budget 
For All Veteran Aid 


nD: 


‘President Prepares Execu- 


tive Order for Consolida- 
tion of All Government 
Agencies Involved in Wor 


President Hoover in announcing on 
July 8 he had prepared an_ executive 
order for the consolidation and reorgani- 
zation of all veterans’ agencies of the 
Federal Government in accordance witn 
the act of Congress approved by him 


portant in the whole Government. 

The President stated orally that the 
change would result in effecting consid- 
erable economies in veterans’ relief ac- 
tivities and bring about a consolidated 
budget of $800,000,000. “I regard the 


| step as one of the most important takei 


since the present Administration came 


|into existence.” 


The new establishment will be under 
the direction of Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, now Director ef the Veterans’ 


| Bureau, whose title wiil’ be Administra- 


tor of Veterans’ Affairs. 
Transfer of Functions 
For the present, however, the Presi- 
dent said, the Veterans’ Bureau, the 
soldiers homes and the Pensions Bureau 


|on July 3, declared that the new estab-| 
{lishment becomes one of the most im- 


and mining follow in full text: 
Trade :and industrial activity 

fourth district declined slightly in May 

and the early part of June, This reces- 


sion, reflects in part a slackening that is | 
customary in a number of industries dur- 


ing the Summer months, although it has 
occurred somewhat earlier than in som«¢ 
recent years. There have been further 
marked declines in commodity prices. 
Iron and Steel Irregular 

The iron and steel industry has fol 
lowed an irregular course. Pipe mills at 
Youngstown and Pittsburgh are produc- 
ing at rates, several being booked 
for the rest of the year. Other mills, 
particularly those at Cleveland, have 
been curtailing operations chiefly because 
of the slightly greater than seasonal drop 
in automobile orders. Cleveland mills are 
only producing at 50 per cent of capacity. 

Employment and pay rolls declined in 
May more than the usual seasonal 
amopnt. May bank debits, however, were 
off only 6 per cent in contrast with the 
10 per cent shown in the first five months 
of this year. Savings deposits increased 


rood 


from April, but were still 1.7 per cent} 


smaller than last year. Postal receipts 


and life insurance sales were both smaller | 


than one year ago. Electric power pro- 
duction was lower than the same month 
last year for the first time in over two 
years. 


Building activity increased from April | 
to May and also showed a very favorable | 


improvement in June, but the total so 
far this year is still the 
1924. Coal production increased slightly, 
chiefly because of the larger loadings at 
Lake ports which established an all-time 
record in May. Iron ore receipts have 


been 50 per cent smaller than last year, | 
although they exceeded the same period | 


of 1928. 
Smaller pay rolls and declining com- 
modity prices continued to affect retail, 


and in turn, wholesale buying, but some | 


improvement has been reported. Depart- 
ment store sales in May were 3 per cent 
smaller than one year ago, the drop being 


[Continued.on Page 12, Column 1.] 


‘Chain Store Tax 
Attacked in Court 


will be continued as separate divisions | 


the Veterans Administration, 
although certain functions will be trans- 
ferred from one bureau to the other to 
effect economies and prevent overlapping. 

President Hoover’s statemen: follows 
in full text: 
_ “One of the most important steps taken 
in reorganization of the Federal Govern- 
ment was the legislation carrying out 
my recommendation for a consolidation 
of all veterans agencies—that is, the 
Veterans’ Bureau, an independent estab- 
lishment; the Pensions Bureau from the 
Department of Interior, and the Soldiers 
Home from the War Department. 

Veterans’ Bureau Retained 

“The bill places large authority in the 
hands of the President for the consolida- 
tion and reorganization of these bureaus 
under the title of the “Veterans Adminis- 
tration,” with the appointment of a new 
head to be called “Administrator of Vet- 


}erans Affairs.” 


Investigation Hampered 

For use in the administration of sec- 
tion 307 the tariff act, the Depart- 
ment has been endeavoring for some 
time to ascertain with certainty the cir- | 
cumstances of the production of lumber | 
in Soviet Russia, and will continue its 
efforts in that direction, It has been 
much hampered in its investigations be- 
cause, in the absence of diplomatic rela- | 
tions with Russia, official investigators 
cannot be sent into that country. The 
Department is now assured, however, by 
the Amtorg Trading Corporation and | 
other importers of turaber from Russia, | 
of their cooperation and assistance in 
continuing” this investigation. | 


Reports Now Issued | 
On Airway Traffic! 

. | 
Movement of Planes Traced by | 
Commerce Department 


of 


| 


' 
Proving ‘‘a valuable aid to air naviga- 
tion,” a system of reporting progress of | 
all airplanes flying over Department of | 
Commerce airways has been developed | 
and placed in use by the airways division | 
of the Atronautics Branch, according to | 
an announcement in a recent issue of | 
the Air Commerce Bulletin. | 

Position reporting, however, is avail- | 
able only upon application by operators 
or pilots, and the information provided 
will include arrivals, departures, delays, 
and passage over airports without stops. 

Involving the use of both automatic } 
telegraph-printer circuits and Depart- 
ment of Commerce airway radio stations, 
the system is in use along airways where 
the printer circuits are installed. These | 
airways include New York-San Fran- 
cisco; San Diego-Portland, Ore.; Rich- 
mond, Va.-Boston; and Akron, Ohio- | 
Omaha via Louisville and St. Louis. 

Radio weather broadcasting stations 
authorized to transmit position reports 
are located at Seattle, Pasco, Boise, Fort | 
Worth, Tulsa, Oklahoma City, Wichita, 
La Cross, Atlanta, Spartanburg, and 
Greensboro. Z 

Standard forms have been adopted to 
facilitate sending information and to im- 
prove complete detailed accounts of air 
traffic movements. Points on routes 
flown are notified when planes depart 
from airports and are requested to main- | 
tain a lookout so that accurate informa- | 
tion may be sent in two directions, 





| thority under the act. 


_ “TI have prepared the necessary execu- 
tive order in compliance with the au- 
i It is proposed to 
continue the Veterans’ Bureau for the 
present, also the soldiers homes and the 
Pensions Bureau, as separate divisions 
under the Veterans Administration, but 
to transfer certain functions from one 
to the other so as to bring About econom- 
ies and avoid overlaps. The transfer of 
functions will take place gradually and 
without disturbance to the Administra- 
tion. 

Will Appoint Gen. Hines 

“Gen. Wood will be continued as head 

ithe Soldiers Home. The board of 
managers will probably be constituted 
into an advisory board. The Pensions 
Bureau will be administered by an Act- 
ing Commissioner of Pensions for the 
present; the Veterans’ Bureau by an Act- 
ing Director. 

“I propose to appoint Gen. Hines as 
“Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs.” 
Gen. Hines has been offered a very im- 
portant commercial position, but has 
agreed to remain on temporarily to give 


of 


[Continued on Page 


Column 2.] 
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ssissippi Levy on Gross 
Sales Is Alleged to Be 
Discriminatory 


Mi 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, July 8. 
second attack on revenue measures 


A 


passed by the recent Mississippi Legisla- | 


ture was started in the United States 
District Court for the Southern District 
of Mississippi July 3, when the Penney 


Company, operating a chain of grocery | 


stores in Lauderdale County, secured an 
injunction to stop the enforcement of 
the gross sales tax on chain stores. 

District Judge Edwin R. Holmes had 
previously issued a restraining order to 
the Interstate Natural Gas Co. to pro- 
hibit State officials from collecting the 
privilege tax against pipe lines. 

The Penney Co. alleges that the gross 
sales tax discriminates 
classes of industry. The general sales 
tax on retail stores one-fourth per 


is 


in the! 


lowest since | 


against certain | 


| 


About That Expected 


Effect of Industrial | 
Depression Is Traced 


Stabilization Corporation . Will 
Buy 1,250,000 Bales From 
Cooperatives to Permit Start 


With Free Hand 


‘ 


The reduction of 2.7 ver cent in cotton 


acreage the total last 
reported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, really represents a reduction of 6 
to 8 per cent from the total which would 
have been planted if the recent acreage 
trend had cgntinued, Carl Williams, mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Board, repre- 
senting cotton growers, stated orally 
July &. | 
_ (The full text of the cotton report, as | 
issued on July 8 by the Department of 
Agriculture, is printed on page 13.) 
There has been a consistent increase | 
of 3 to 5 per cent a year in acreage, | 
Mr. Williams said. He believes the re- | 
versal this year may be ascribed in large 
| degree to the acreage reduction cam- 
paign conducted by the Board before the 
present crop was planted. 


below for yea 


liams. is about what members 
Board had expected. They had 
that plantings would be as much as 
per cent smaller, he said, but their esti- 
mates were that the reduction would be 
about 3 per cent. 

In the acreage reduction campaign, 
Board members stated that any acreage 
above 40,000,000 would be above the dan- 
| ger line where profits might cease, Mr. 
Williams said. The campaign will be 
continued, he said, in the hope of reduc- 
ing to a point below that line. 

Will Help Cooperatives 

The Cotton Stabilization Corporation 
will buy about 1,250,000 bales of cotton 
{yom coopégatives which have found Ae 
market for their holdings, Mr. Williams 
| said, and this will leave the cooperatives 


hoped 
5 


jin the Department of Commerce from 
The reduction, according to Mr. wil- | 
of the | 


5 | (/ssued by Department of 





completely free of last year’s stocks so 
that they mdy start operations on the 
new crop with a free hand. 

Industrial depression throughout the 
world in 1929 reduced cotton consump- 
tion about 1,500,000 bales from the level 
of 1928, Mr. Williams said. Stocks of 
American cotton abroad have been re- 
duced severely, however, he said, and are 
| the lowest on record with the exception 
}of one year. He predicted that when 
| demand revives, the revival will be rapid 
j and exports will suddenly become heavy. 
| Mills abroad have large quantities of 
finished goods on hand, he said, but littie 
raw material. The revival of exports 
therefore will depend on a revival of 
retail business, he said. 

The holdings of the stabilization cor- | 
poration will be almost enough to coun- 
terbalance the drop in consumption last 
season, he pointed out. 


Bureau of Fisheries 
Launches Expansion 


Five-year Program to Include 
Building of New, Stations 


cent, while operators of more than five | 


stores and charged an additional one- 
fourth per cent, making their tax one- 
half per cent. 

Collection of taxes from chain stores 


is prohibited by the order until July 15, | 
when a statutory three-judge court will | 


hear application for a permanent. in- 
junction at Biloxi. Judge Holmes, AI- 
len Cox and Rufus E. Foster will sit in 
the case. These judges also are to hear 
arguments on the permanency of the in- 
junction on the pipe-line tax the same 
day. 

The special tax on chain stores violates 
not only the State, but also the Federal 
Constitution, the bill filed in the District 
court contends. 

Copies of the injunction issued by 
Judge Holmes were served on Attorney 
General George T. Mitchell; Chairman 
Lester C. Franklin and Commissioners 
Homer Casteel and Webb Walley of the 
State tax commission; A. S. Coody, sec- 
retary of the commission, and District 
Attorney J. H. Howie. 





Congress Urged to Act Soon 
In Reducing ‘Tax on Tobacco 


Representative Craddock States Action Would Help 
Growers and All Other Farmers and Would 
Effect Large Savings for Consumers 


;ARLY action at the December ses- 
sion of Congress on legislation to 
reduce the tax on tobacco is advo- 
cated by Representative Craddock 
(Rep.), of Munfordville, Ky., in a pre- 
pared statement July 8. He said Con- 
gress has sought to help the farmer 
and “now is the time to act in behalf 
of the tobacco growers’ and all other 
farmers.” He estimated that a tax 
reduction of 50 per cent would place 
over $500,000 in the hands of the to- 
bacco growers of his district, which 
produced in 1929 over 40,000,000 
pounds of burley tobacco. 

Mr. Craddock said that “a close 
study of the tobacco industry and the 
Federal tax question as affecting this 
industry discloses that the unorganized 


| tobacco 
| 
| 
| 


farmers are being imposed 
upon by their Government as well as 
by other organized interests.” 
Favoring early action by Congress 
at the coming session, he said there 
should be “a reasonable reduction of 
this unjust tax” and that there are 
several bills pending in Congress 
which if enacted into law would bring 
about a reduction of the tobacco tax. 
“If we carefully investigate the to- 
bacco question from the social, eco- 
nomic, and Federal tax viewpoints,” 
he said, “there can not be any doubt 
but that an important change will be 
made in our attitudg toward it. We 
will reduce the tax, thereby placing 
millions of dollars in the pockets of 
the tobacco growers and consumers.” 


| 


Work on the Nation-wide five-year con- | 
struction and maintenance program has! 
started by the Bureau of Fisheries in 
accordance with the act of Congress ap- 
proved May 31, according to an oral| 
statement by the Deputy Commisisoner, 
Lewis Radcliffe, July 8. One important | 


| between States in a section, as suggested 
| by Governor Norman §. Case, of Rhode 
| Island, at the recent governors’ confer- | 
| ence 


| institutions of the several 


| than foolish 
| of the Hawes-Capper Act hangs over the 





feature of the act is that provision is 
made for cooperation between the Bu-| 
reau and States, counties, municipalities, | 
individuals, and public and private agen- 
cies, he said. 

The Bureau may also accept donations 
of lands, funds, and other aid to the de- 
velopment of the program, Mr. Radcliff | 

{said, under the provisions of this act. | 
{It authorized additional appropriations 
for new stations, laboratories, and dis- 
| tribution cars to the amount of $1,885,- 
000; annual increases in appropriation 
for the division of fish culture of $100,- 
000 and increase in appropriation for the | 
divisions of inquiry and fishery indus- 
{tries at the rate of $60,000 and $35,000 
per annum for the five-year period, he | 
| outlined. 


| | 
| Of the increase for the fish culture | 
| salaries, and for the other divisions, 40 
per cent, the Deputy Commissioner said. 
The total increases for the fifth year au- | 
| thorized for the three divisions will be 
$50,000, $300,000, and $175,000, respec- 
tively, he disclosed. 

Authorizations for new construction by 
years, follow: | 

Fiscal year begjnning July 1, 1930: 
Fish-cultural stations—New Mexico, 
| $50,000; Louisiana, $50,000; and Idaho, 
$60,000. Substations—Wisconsin (south- 
ern), $50,000; Montana,$35,000; Colorado, 
| $35,000; ar§@ New Hampshire (White 
Mountain Forest), $25,000. A fishery 
laboratory in Washington, $125,000, and | 
an experimental bass and trout station, 
Maryland or West Virginia, $75,000. 

Fiscal year beginning July 1, 1931; 
| Fish-cultural stations—Alabama, $50,000; | 
| Indiana, $50,000; Tennessee (Middle), 
| $50,000; and Pennsylvania (including a 
| Substation), $100,000. Substations— 
; South Carolina (or enlargement of 
|Orangeburg = station), 25,000; Texas) 
(western), $35,000; New York, $35,000. 
The purchase of Mill Creek station in 
| California. $20,000; and the purchase and 








[Continued on Page 3, Column J1.] 


F ae “a Applic 


division not more than 380 per cent is “| 


to function more fully in the interesi 
of agriculture was asserted here today 
by H. Paul Bestor, Federal Farm Loan 
Commissioner, in an address before the 
American Institute of Cooperation, 

Mr. Bestor declared also that there 
still was a lack of understanding of 
how far the Federal intermediate 
credit banks may go in extending 
help to the agricultural industry and 
that if these functions were fully 
recognized by those whom the law 
were intended to aid, more = and 
stronger credit corporations soon 
would be developed. Jn this connection, 
the Commissioner said efficient 
management was absolutely necessary 
to assure satisfactory results for the 
credit: groups. 

The sphere of usefulne 
corporations appeared to Mr. 
being far greater than has yet 


a 


that 


. 1 
of such 
3estor as 


been 


Ss 


! 
| 
| 
| 


ltaly Impeoses Sales Tax 
To Help National Defense, 


Effective immediately, a new sales tax | 
of 1% per cent will be levied by the Ital- | 
ian government on all sales, to provide | 
funds for national defense and public 
works, according to a cablegram received 


Mr. Mowatt M. Mitchell, American com- 
mercial attache at Rome. 

There is already a general sales tax 
of one-half of 1 per cent on sales of all 
products except foodstuffs in Italy. | 
Commerce.) 


Exchange of Convict 


Products Opposed 


New Hampshire Executive) 
Criticizes Proposed Solu-| 
tion of Problem 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, July 8. 


The interchange of prison-made goods } 


‘Mr. Mellon and Mr. Mitchell 





at Salt Lake City, is not prac- | 
ticable, according to an oral statement | 
by the secretary of the New Hampshire 


| board of prison trustees, Levin J. Chase. | 


Governor Casétold the conference that | 
plans had been discussed in the New 
England States for a survey to determine 
whether goods made in the prison fac- 
tories could be interchanged among the 
States in an 
effort to offset the effects of the Hawes- 
Cooper Act. 

“This law, which will go into effect in 


| 1984,” Mr. Chase said, “is wretched leg- 


islation and will precipitate a serious 
situation in this State and in others, 
Illogical Reasoning Blamed 
“No matter what the legislation, it is 
nat possible to end competition between 
prison and free labor and it is worse 
to attempt it. The threat 


penal institutions of the country like a} 


| storm cloud and it will in no way better 


the condition of the union laborer. 
“The State-use system, which every 

State will be forced to adopt, means that 

the prisoner may make products for use 


| by State institutions only, and this in 


itself will take from free labor the work 
now contracted for by the State in the 
open market. 

“It will be necessary for New Hamp- | 


| shire to give up the contract with a chair 


manufacturing company and this wili 
throw practically every prisoner out of} 
work and deprive him of the small in- 
come that helps support his family or 
contributes toward his rehabilitation 
released, 

“Competition afforded by prison labor 


| is negligible and it is merely the selflsh- 


ness and illogical reasoning of labor 
unions, women’s clubs and a group of 
manufacturers that forced the act 
through Congress three years ago.” 


| Industrial Alcohol, Commissioner of In- 


by | 
| 


banks and the Federal Farm Board, 
could not/be attained unless sound 
business policies were followed. The 
intermediate credit banks, which are | 
under supervision of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board of which Mr. Bestor 
the executive head, are permanent ana 
not temporary agencies, he explained. 
This tact, he declared, necessitated 
that the future of the system always 
be considered and unsound or un- 
business-like policies followed at any 
time would react to the disadvantage 
of all concerned at some time. Mr. 
Bestor’s speech follows in full text: 
The Federal intermediate credit 
bank system is of funcamental im- 
portance to American agriculture. In 
the seven years of its existence it 
has not only responded to the demand 


t.] 


Is 





[Continued on Page 13, Column 
Joint Regulations 
For Enforcement of 

Prohibition Issued 


Announce Old Rules, With | 
Certain Exceptions, Con- 
tinue Until September 1 


Joint regulations No. 1, providing for 
cooperation between the Department of 
the Treasury and the Department of Jus- 
tice in the enforcement of prohibition 
were issued July 9 over the signature of 


| 





the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, and the Attorney General, 
William D. Mitchell. 

The first regulation to be promulgated 
as a result of the reorganization and 
transfer of prohibition enforcement to 
the Department of Justice makes all pre- 
Vious regulati¢us operative until Sept. 1, 
with exceptions necessary in conferring 
jurisdiction upon officials having direct 
charge of enforcement in the Treasury 
and in the Department of Justice. 

Exchange of Information 

Provision was made for an interchange 
of information respecting the issuance of 
permits, so that each executive head will 
be advised as to the procedure being fol- 
lowed by the other. 

The joint order follows in full text: 

Exceptions Noted 

To all officers and employes of the 
Bureau of Industrial Alcohol and the 
Bureau of Prohibition: 

(1) All regulations relating to per- 
mits, and all forms for application, 
bonds, permits, records and reports, pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner of Prohibi- 
tion, or jointly, by the Commissioner of 
Prohibition and the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, under the | 
national prohiibtion act and amendments 
and supplements thereto, and the act of | 
Mar. 3, 1927, and in force on June 30, 
1930, are hereby adopted and continued 
in force with the following exceptions 
until Sept. 1, 1930, after which date they 
shall be void and of no further effect: 

(a) The terms “Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion,” “Comimssioner of Prohibition,” 
“Prohibition Administrator,” and “As- 
sistant Prohibition Administrator,” ap- 
pearing in all such regulations relating 
to permits and such forms for applica- 
tion, bonds, permits, records and reports 
shall mean respectively the Bureau of 


dustrial Alcohol, Supervisor of Permits, 
and Assistant Supervisor of Permits. 
Rules on Applications 

(b) All applications for permits to be 
issued for more than 90 days (including 
renewals, amendments, and supplements 
thereof to extend for more than 90 days), 
under the national prohibition act as 
amended and supplemented, shall be filed 





in quadruplicate. The Supervisor of Per- 
mits shall immediately stamp the date 


5.J 
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ations Filed 


For Boulder Dam Employment) 


Secretary Wilbur’s Warning, That Project Jobs Will Be 


« 


To Deter 


[DESPITE a warning by the Secre- | 

tary of the Interior, Ray Lyman | 
Wilbur, that employment at the 
Boulder Dam development on_ the 
Colorado River will be available only 
as contracts are let, applications for 
work onethe project have been flood- 
ing the office of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, the assistant to the Commis- 
sioner, Miss Mae A. Schnurr, stated 
orally July 8. 

Previously, about 60 applications a 
day had been received, but, since an- 
nouncement of the beginning of con- 
struction at the development on July 
7, this number has tripled, it was 
stated. Applications are not only 
made by telegram and letter but also 
by personal calls, Miss Schnurr stated. 
And they are being received at. the 
Capitol, at the White House and at 
the Denver office of the Bureau of 
Reclamation in as large numbers as 
at the Bureau’s Washington office. 
Furthermore, employment agencies are 
seeking information from the Bureau 





Available Only as Contracts Are Let, Fails 


Seekers 


to impart to men coming to them in 
quest of work. 

Secretary Wilbur made the follow- 
ing statement regarding employment 
at the damsite when he announced the 
start of construction: 

“Of one thing the public should be 
warned and that is the unwisdom of 
going to the vicinity of the damsite in 
the expectation of getting work with- 
out ample provision to meet the emer- 
gency should this expectation fail. The 
damsite is located in the midst of a 
great desert with few inhabitants and 
slight opportunity for other employ- 
ment than that which it may afford. 
Employment will develop only as con- 
tracts are let and ample notice will be 
given when opportunities for work 
present themselves.” 

He also said that the plans and | 
specifications for the development are | 
being carried to completion with all | 
possible speed, looking to the adver- | 
tising of bids and awarding of con- 
struction contracts at the earliest pos- 
sible date, 


| pany, 


fication 


Request for Secret 
Papers Still Pendin; 


Mr. Borah Gives Notice The 
He Will Request Earlie 
Sitting of Chamber for De 
bate on Proposal 


A lengthy speech in behalf of ratiff 
cation was delivered by Senator Swanso 
(Dem.), of Virginia, and a discussio 
of the Senate right to all the diplomat 
correspondence surrounding negotiatio 
of the compact, comprised the second de 
of the special session on the London ng 


val treaty July 8. (A detailed su 
mary of Senator Swanson’s speech 
printed on page 6.) 

When the day’s debate ended, the reg 
olution (S. Res. 320) calling upon t 
President for the secret documents he ha 
refused the Foreign Relations Committe 
which was offered by Senator McKella 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, was still the pend 
ing question. 

It was as ranking minority membe 
of the Foreign Relations Committe 
that Senator Swanson made the openin 
address for proponents of the treaty a 
the Secretary of State, Henry L, Sti 
san, was present on the floor durin 
almost the entire speech. Secretary Sti 
son conferred with Members of the Se 
ate both on the floor and in the clo 
room at various times during the day, 

Would Amend Resolution 

From Senator Robinson (Dem.), 4a 
Arkansas, minority leader and delegat 
to the London conference, came a pre 
posal to amend the McKellar resolutie 
to that the request made of the Pres 
dent for all the data would be conti 
gent on the phrase “i not incompatib 
with the public interest.” The sugge 
tion first came from Senator Bo 
(Rep.), of Idaho, Foreign Relation 
chairman, who advised the Senate th 
a search of precedents revealed this tf 
be the customary form of such resol 
tions asking for information. Bot 
Senators Robinson and Borah, howeve 
said that they will support the resol 
tion, whether or not it is so amended. 

Senator Borah also gave notice to t 
Senate that beginning July 10, he wi 
ask that the daily sessions begin at 
a. m. instead of the usual noon hou 
There were two quorum calls during t 
second day of the session and to bo 
only 50 Senators answered. The ope 
ing quorum e¢all of the session he 
brought forth 58 responses. 

Relative Cost Discussed 

Senator Swanson told the Senate th 
while it is perfectly true that the treat} 
involves an expenditure by the Unite 
States of about $1,000,000,000, that “‘ne 
construction will cost this Natio 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Refusal of Power 
Permit Overrulec 


Scenic Value of Falls in Ken 
tucky Excluded as Factor 


The Federal Power Commission, i 
the opinion of the Attorney Genera 
William D. Mitchell, can not refuse 
license for a project near Cumberlan 
Falls, Ky., on the grounds that the powe 
development would interfere witn t 
scenic and recreational values of 
locality, according to a statement issue 
July 8 by the Department of the I 
terior. 

Proponents of a State park at Cun 
berland Falls had protested against t 
project, for which the Cumberlan 
Hydro-Electric Power Co. seeks a licens 
The Attorney General stated in his opi 
ion that the Commission has no powe 
to prevent erection of a dam at Cumber 
land Falls unless the effect of the day 
would be to impair substantially the nav 
igable capacity of the lower reaches o 
the river. He said, however, that gran 
ing of a license would not interfere wit 
the State’s power to acquire the propert 
by proceedings under the power of em 
nent domain for recreational or par 
purposes. The statement follows in fi 
text: 

The offer of T. Coleman du Pont, 
nat¢ve Kentuckian now residing in th 
East, to donate $200,000 to purchase lan 
around Cumberland Falls for a Sta 
Park still stands, as far as the powe 
Commission knows, it was stated orall 
on behalf of the Commission. 

During the last session of the Ke 
tucky Legislature a bill was passed a 
thorizing the State park commission 
condemn the land and buy it with th 
$200,000, it was explained. Even if th 
Commission grants a license to the Cu 
berland Hydro-Electrie Power Co., t 
land could still be obtained through coi 
demnation procecdings, it was poin 
out. Such proceedings would be nee 
sary unless the plans for a power de 
velopment were abandoned by the com 
which owns much of the lan 
which would be in the contemplated par! 

The du Pont offer was made in 192 
it was stated. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Actin 


| Chairman of the Federal Power Commi 


sion, announced that on July 1 the A 
torney General had rendered to the Presi 
dent an opinion on questions submit 
by the Commission with reference to 
application of the Cumberland Hyd 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 
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Four States in New England 
Show Larger Exports in 1929 


Sharp Decline for Massachusetts, However, Puts Total for 


Entire Region Below 
In I 


Four of the six New England States 
showed gaifis in export trade during 
1929, with Connecticut recording the larg- 

increase over the previous 


est volume 


| year, according to an analysis of foreign 


shipments by States based upon through 

export bills of lading issued by the De- 

partment of Commerce. 
Maine registered the 


greatest per- 


The world’s consumption of paper for centage gain as compared with the year 


is increasing so rapidly 


1 purposes 


om year to vear twat one wonders jusi per cent. 


hen and if a “point of saturation” wiil 
yer be reached., 

Unfortunately it is not possible tc 
bmpile accurate and complete statistics 
& to the world’s appetite for paper, 


1928, exports showing an increase of 25 
Exports from Rhode Island 
gained 15 per cent and those from Con- 
necticut increased by approximately 12 
per cent, according to the analysis. 

In the order of rank, Massachusetts 
was the most important exporting State 


rgely because each country classifies | in New England, contributing more than 


is manufactures, exports, and imports in 


manner peculiar to itself and its own gion of the country. 


dividual needs. The paper division of 


half of the total shipments from this re- 
Connecticut ranked 
second, while Rhode Island, Maine, New 


e Department of Commerce now plans,| Hampshire, and Vermont followed in the 


pwever, the compilation of a polyglot 
lossary of paper descriptive terms 
hich may, in part, assist in reaching a 
bmmon ground for the classification oi 
Apers in international trade. 
The 10 main classifications of paper 
common use in the industry are (i) 
bsorbent papers, including blotting. 
iter, and toweling; (2) boards, incluc- 
g chip, jute, news, wall, insulating, 
d straw; (3) buildnig, including alli 
bIts and wheathing; (4) fine cara- 
pards, including all bristols; (5) cover, 
pth coated and uncoated; (6) newsprint, 
cluding hanging stock; (7) book priit- 
hg, including both coated and uncoated 
pok, india, Bible, and mimeograph; (5) 
ssue, including copying, stereotype, 
bndenser, and cigarete; (9) wrapping, 
hcluding kraft, bogus, manila, glassine, 
egetable parchment, _ sulphite, and 


raw: and (10) writing, including bonds, 299, ranked first in value among the 


awing, manifold, tracing, and sensitiz- 
hg stock. These classifications are all 
ased as nearly possible on the 
ethod of manufacture rather than on 
e uses to be made of the various kinds. 


Classification of Imperts 


as 


Classification of importation is made in 


somewhat different way and for a de- 


order of their importance. 

The total valuation of the year’s ex- 
ports from New England was $201,900,- 
164 compared with $204,463,352 in 
1928. The Department's’ statements 
showing the exports from each State fol- 
low in full text: (Statistics showing ex- 
ports of the remaining @ight census di- 
visions of the United States will appeai 
in subsequent issues.) 


Exports for Maine 
Gain $1,442,303 


Exports of merchandise 
were valued at $7,311,106 for 1929 com- 
pared with $5,868,803 for 1928, an in- 
crease of $1,442.503, according to statis- 
tics made public today by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Manufactures of wood, valued at $768.,- 


as 


from Maine 


State’s exports during the year and was | 


D 


i 
sath of Gen. Neville 
Is Announced by Navy 


death of Maj. | 
Commandant 


Announcement of the 
Gen. Wendell C. Neville, 


iled schedule the United States tariff | of the Marine Corps, on July 8, at Edge- 


st be consulted. Import classifications 
e made primarily for the purpose of 
sessing duty on goods imported, and 


water Beach, near Annapolis, Md., was 
made at the Department of the Navy. 
General Neville, wha several months 


ere articles carry the same rate of|ago suffered a stroke, the Department 


ty they are often grouped together 


yen though they are in no way allied in| 


de practice and may have nothing in 
bmmon in either the domestic or export 
ade. ; 
Exports are classified in a still differ- 
t manner. Since no duties or charges 
any kind are laid upon our exports 
he Constitution makes any such un- 
wful), the only incentive for establish- 
g particular classes would be to assisi 

the compilation of accurate export 
atistics. With this in mind. it is obvi- 
s that it would be desirable to limit the 


mber of arbitrary classes established | 


those which are believed to have a 
aximum of usefulness to the commerce 
the country, these being established 
ter consultation with the industry. 
There appears to be no way of group- 
g all the countries of the world as pro- 


cers, importers, or exporters of pulp} 


paper when these are considered to- 
ther. Some countries produce and ex- 
brt both, while others preduce both and 
addition import either or both. Others 
anufacture no wood pulp but import 
bnsiderable quantities and from it make 
d export large amounts of paper. Stil 


hers manufacture neither and import) years, 


1 their requirements of paper. 

North America Leads 
Owing to the fact that the conifers 
e the most important source of ceilu- 
se for the manufacture of pulp and 
aper, the great producing countries are 
ose having the largest coniferous for- 
kts. These countries are all in the 


announced, died at the home of his son- 
in-law and daughter, Lt. and Mrs. John 
Vest. He has been Commandant of the 
Marine Corps since Mar. 5, 1929, at 
which time he succeeded Maj. Gen. John 
A. Lejeune. 

Brig. Gen. Ben H. Fuller, Assistant to 
the Comandant, has been appointed Act- 
ing Commandant by the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke. 


Federal Radio Commission 
Removing to New Offices 


Removal of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission from iis present location in the 
Department of the Interior Building to 
the National Press Building, both in 
downtown Washington, was begun on 
July 8. 

Because of its expanded activities in 
the regulation of radio, and its establish- 
ment as a permanent agency by Con- 
g¥ess, it was explained orally July 8, the 
Commission was forced to, secure more 
space, which was not available in the De- 
partment of the Interior, where it has 
been housed temporarily for the past two 
Upon its organization in 1927, the 
Commission first was accommodated in 
the Department of Commerce Buildin 


Mr. Hoover to Create 
New Veteran Agency 


og 
g. 
or 


orthern Hemisphere. Conifers suitable) Consolidation Will Effect Econ- 


br pulping do not grow to the same de- 
ee of perfection inethe tropics and sub- 


opics as they do in the cooler parts of | 


he temperate regions. The fact that by 
r the larger part of the earth’s land 
rea is north of the Equator and only a 


nall portion is in the south temperate | 


bne accounts for the fact that ‘the pulp 
d paper industry has flourished in the 
orthern Hemisphere to a much greater 
tent than south of the Equator. 

The United States and Canada to- 
ether produce about as much pulp from 
ood as all the rest of the world com- 
ned. The other outstanding producers 
re, in the order of their importance, 
ermany,. Sweden, Norway, Finland and 
lapan. The latest figures available for 
1 these countries are for 1927 and these 
ow that in the production of pulp, 
anada ranks first, with the United 
tates, Sweden, Norway, Finland™and 
apan following in that order. In the 


oduction of paper and board the United, 


tates ranks first, with Canada, Ger- 
any and Great Britain following. 

In export trade Sweden exports about 
D per cent of the world’s total exported 
Ip, followed by Canada, Norway and 
inland in that order. The United 
tates, in spite of its great production, 

the greatest importer of pulp with 
6 per cent of the total, followed by 
reat Britain with 34 per cent. Con- 
dering the total paper exported by all 
e countries of the world as 100 per 
pnt, Canada exports 45 per cent of this 
antity, followed by Sweden with 11 
r cent, Germany with 10 per cent, Nor- 
ay with 8 per cent, Finland with 7 per 
pnt, and the United States with 2 per 
pnt. As to imports of paper considered 

the same basis, the United States im- 
orts 56 per cent of the total ‘and Great 
ritain 20 per cent. Germany imports 
rge quantities of wood for the manufac 
re of pulp, while Great Britain im- 
orts considerable amounts of wood pulp 
d also of esparto. 
Paper Cartels of Europe 

There is no international trust in the 
aper and pulp industry, although there 
re cartels in Europe covering both pro- 
ction and prices in various branches 
ff the industry. The only body of this 
ind operating on a really international 
sis is the “TICON” (The Interna- 
onal Committee on Newsprint) relative 
> the operations and membership of 
hich little is known outside the organi- 
ation itself. It is understood, however, 
at producers in both Canada and the 
nited States as well as those of certain 
uropean countries are interested in 
ICON,” and that it appears to con- 
prn itself directly with production and 
arkets rather than with prices. 

In the Far East, Japan is the onlj 
aportant producer of pulp and paper 
ere is little competition to be met by 


r paper manufacturers in Far Eastern’ consumption of 212 


arkets largely because the papers madc¢ 
the Japanese mill 


| 
| per cent 


omies, He Deelares 


Page 1.) 
wide experience 


[Continued from 
me the advantage of his 
in reorganization of the new set-up. 

“As I have said, we will be able to | 
make important economies in adminis- | 
stration of hospitalization and domicil- j 
ary questions and in the better handling | 
of fiseal relations with veterans through- 
out the entire organization. The con- 
solidated budget of these services for 
the present fiscal year amounts to ap- 
proximately $800,000,000, so that the new 
establishment becomes one of the most 
important functions in the Government.” 

Eligible Veterans 

More than 100,000 veterans will prob- 
ably receive benefits from the new World | 
War pensions act within the next year, | 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, | 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, stated orally, July 
8. The bill provides that any of those 
men whose financial circumstances were 
such that they were not required to pay 
an income tax for the calendar year 
1929, and are now suffering from a per- 
manent disability of 25 per cent or more 
in degree, will be eligible to receive pay- 
ments, he said. 

Advance copies of 
benefits under this act 
all field stations of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau at once, the Director said, Printed 
copies will be furnished as soon as pos- 
sible, he said, but since ~ benefits under 
the act will be effective from the date of | 
application, this method was adopted to 
enable veterans to furnish the necessary 
information at the earliest possible 
moment, 

The uncompensated veterans in hospi- 
tals will be taken care of at once, Gen- 
eral Hines said, and men ill enough to! 
be in veterans’ hospitals beeause of non- 
service disabilities, not heretofore com- 
pensable, merit immediate attention, and 
will be examined at once to determine 
the degree of disability, so that they can 
be rated. Every case that applies will 
ke taken care of, the Director declared, as 
promptly as*can be done, but the Bureau | 
will endeavor especially to expedite the 
cases of those more seriously disabled. 

Of the approximate 30,700 men that the 
Bureau now has in hospitals, about 43 
are nonservice-connected, he 


applications for 
will be sent to 


said. 
Se 
tain grades of papers made in the United | 
States and the Japanese production af- | 
fects the sale of these only slightly. 
The annual consumption of paper by 
all the countries‘of the world is now 
estimated to be about 20,500,000 short 
tons, of which the United States con- | 
sumes well over half with a per capita | 
pounds a year in 
No late comparable figures cover- 





1929. 


are adapted to the; ing the per capita consumption annually 


peculiar requirements of the Orient and|in other countries are available, but all 
ese papers are not made by our mills.|of- them yank considerably lower than: 
here is a rather steady market for cer-|the United States. 


'chinery and parts, $528, 


| were valued at $: 


| chusetts 


| cording to statistics 


the Figure Recorded 


928 


followed in order by other wood and 
paper, valued at $615,563; industrial ma- 
722; other metals 
$496,656; iron and 


and manufactures, 


steel manufactyres, $437,638; unmanufac- | 


tured wood, $432,655; and canned fish, 
$423,843. 

Animals, leather boots ang 
apples in barrels, cotton-mill waste, mo- 
hair cloth, printing paper 
leum products, crude sulphur, wood pulp, 
wraping paper, barley, and corn were in- 
cluded among the diversified commodities 


shoes, | 


refined petro- | 


Arizona Protest 
On Boulder Dam 


Program Voiced 


Senator Hayden Says Admin-| 


istration Apparently Al- 
Jows California Dictation 
Of Water Terms 


Failure to submit to Congress a budget 
estimate of funds for a survey of arid 
lands in Arizona gwhich should be irri- 
gated by water impounded by Boulder 
Canyon Dam was’ termed as “a deter- 
mination by those mow in authority 


| Washington that they prefer to see over 


exported from the State during the year. | 


Exports of ——— from New 
Hampshire were Valued at $7,245,762 for 


, try 


1929 compared with $7,062,472 for 1928, | 


an increase of $183,290, according to sta- 
tistics made public today by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Knitting machinery and parts valued at 
$2.234,911 ranked first 
the State foreign sales during the year 
and was followed in order by mining and 
quarrying machinery, exports of which 


‘totalled $1,224,987; manufactures of cot- 


ton, $887,816; “other machinery and 
parts,” $388,658; and ‘other’ metals and 
manufactures,” $428,209. 

Leather footwear, paper and manufac- 
tures, hardware,lectrical machinery and 
apparatus, paint specialties, vehicles and 
parts, asbestos roofing, abrasives, wood 
pulp, and animals and animal products 
were included among the diversified com- 
modities exported from the State during 
the year. 

Exports of merchandise from Vermont 
3,790,767 for 1929 com- 
pared with $4,367,914 during the pre- 
ceding year, according to statistics made 
public today by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Metal-working machinery, valued at 
$1,261,027, ranked first in value among 
the exports during the year and was fol- 


| lowed *in order by scales and balances, 


valued at $536,818; ‘‘other machinery, 


| rado 


in value among | 


750,000 acres irrigated in a foreign coun- 
rather than have an equal area of 
American‘lands reclaimed from the desert 
of Arizona,” by Senator Hayden, (Dem.), 
of Arizona in a telegram to chairman 
Charles B. Ward, of the Arizona Colo- 
River Commission, made 
July 8. 


“Apparently the only way in which the | 


lj@Administration is willing for Arizona to 


| the bill, proposed by Senator Hayden, ap- | 


; should 


vehicles, and parts,’? $297,458; wood and |} 


manufactures, $258,962; and 


Animals, hides and_ skins, 
furs, apples if boxes, 


and 
included among the commodities ex- 
ported from the State during the year. 


“other } 


obtain any water out of the Colorado 


River is upon conditions dictated by Cali- | 


fornia and the other basin States,” the 
message declared. 

The message was sent by Senator 
Hayden following®@the enactment of the 
second deficiency appropriations bill, 
which carried an appropriation of $10,- 
660,000 to commence construction of 
Boulder Canyon Dam. 


propriating $250,000 for an engineering 
study for irrigation purposes was re- 
jected. 
Arizona Rejects Coercion 

Senator Hayden’s telegram follows in 
full text: 

The deficiency appropriations bill was 
approved by the President and became a 
law containing $10,660,000 to commence 


construction of Boulder Canyon Dam,} 


but my amendment for an engineering 
study to determine the arid lands which 
be irrigated with water im- 
pounded by that dam was rejected. 

The Senators and Congressmen from 


undressed | Arizona were advised that the commit- 
textiles, marble | 
in blocks, chemicals, organs, dried peas, | Would 


nonmetallic mineral products were | 


tee of conference on the deficiency bill 
not agre> to 
of $250,000 for an investigation of the 
Parker Gila Valley project except with 


| a limitation that the money should not 


Exports of merchandise from Massa- | 


at 
go 


92 
miade public today 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Upper leather, except 
at $8,599,462, ranked first among the 
State’s exports during the year and was 
followed in order by safety razon blades, 
exports of which amounted to $5,978,441; 
patent upper leather, $5,588,659; rubber 
tires, $3,399,166; rubber 
783,497; coton cloth, duck and tire 
; *, $5,605,845; and textile machinery, 

.587.046. 


were valued 
compared with $123,128 


$111,531,026 | 
7 for 1928, ac- 
| that Arizona could 


patent, valued | 


be available until the State of Arizona 
should have ratified the Colorado River 
compact. Our immediate answer was 
not be made to do 
anything through any form of coercion 
and that unless an appropriation ample 
in amount and without any conditions 


| attached was freely granted we did not 
|} want 1 cent of it. 


footwear, $5,- | 


Freight cars, pharmaceutical prepara- | 


tions, corn starch, lubricating oils, paper, 
excavators, silk hosiery, musical instru- 
ments, tools, manufactures of wood, 
glass products, agricultural machinery, 


; zutomobile accessories, manufactures of 


stone, structural iron and_ steel, anc 
chemicals and related products were in- 
cluded among the diversified commodities 
exported from Massachusetts during 
1929. 


Connecticut Re ports 


Large Increase 


Exports of merchandise from Con- 
necticut were valued at $53,317,912 dur- 
ing 1929 compared with $47,796,768 dur- 
ing 1928, an increase of $5,521,144, ac- 
cording to &tatistics made public today 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Typewriters ranked first in order of 
value’ with foreign shipments totaling 
$6.523,143 and was followed in order by 
other industrial machinery and parts 
valued at $2,531,901; brass and bronze 
manufactures, $2,247,813; other electri- 
cal machinery and apparatus, $2,018,572; 
ammunition, $1,803,382; and rubber 


| tires, $1,758,130. 


instruments, 


for 


Musical 


r--ehinery, engines aircraft, 


| shellfish, corsets, needles, cutlery, flash- 


lights, batteries, locks, and sewing 
thread were included in ersifi 
products sent from the State to foreign 


markets during the year. 


Will Appeal to Courts 
We were further infarmed that the 
conference committee did not favor the 
Parker Gila appropriation because no 


| budget estimate for it had teen sub- 


was that Arizona 
the 


Our reply 
not be penalized because 


mitted. 
should 


| Pvesident failed to ask for funds to carry 


| obtain any water 


out an act of Congress. Congress was 
urged by his Administration to furnish 
money to commence. constfuction of 
Baulder Dam because the appropriation 
is authorized by law. It was the same 
identical lav which authorized a survey 
and report upon the Parker Gila project. 

We did not fail to again point out the 
fact that after the water of the Colo- 
rado River is used to produce power at 


| Boulder Dam it will flow down the stream 
/ in a steady and evenly regulated volume 


and if not used in Arizona will be used 
in Mexico. The failure to submit an esti- 
mate for the survey of the lands to be 
irrigated in Arizona can only be con- 
strued asa determination by those now 
in authority in Washington that they 
prefer to sce ower 750,000 acres irri- 
gated in a foreign country rather than 


to have an equal area of American lands | 
| reclaimed from 


the desert in Arizona. 
Apparently the only way in which the 
Administration is willing for Arizona to 
out of the Colorado 


| River is upon conditions dictated by Cali- 


soaps, printing | 
lard, | e ‘ 
| concerned that Arizona’s answer to the 


the diversified | 


Exports of mérchandise from Rhode | 


Island were valued at $18,703,591 com- 
pared with $16;238,468 for 1928, an in- 
crease of $2,465,123, according to statis- 
tics made public today by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Rubber footwear, valued at $3,222,735, 


ranked first in value among the exports | 


from the State during the 12 months and 
was followed in order by cotton cloth, 
duck and tire fabric, exports of which 
were valued at $2,012,228; textile ma- 
chinery, $1,863,093; tools, $1,686,976; 
metal working machinery, $1,609,198; 
and rubber thread, $1,221,258. 

Athletic goods, animals, jewelry, no- 


oo a — 


‘of 


fornia and the other basin States. 
We have not hesitated to advise all 


last and all other attempts at coercion 
will be made in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


< 


EE Eee 
tions, shoe findings, brass and bronze 
manufactures, wire, cotton-mill waste, 
wood screws, and agricultural machinery 
were included among the diversified com- 
modities shipped from the State to for- 
eign countries during the year. 

Note—The above statistics are based 
upon through export bil's of lading and 
do not provide a completely accurate index 
the exact volume of export shipments 
from each State. “The through bill of lad- 
ing represents the only available source 
of information indicating the export stand- 
ing: The relative position of the various 
States and the figures are made public to 
meet the desire of business men for this 
type of information. 


Civilian Nominations Sent to Senate 
By President H oover Showv Increase | 


Number Transmitted During Session Just Closed Exceeds 
Those Sent First Sessions of Seventieth Congress 


An increase is shown in the number of 


civilian nominations 
Senate by President Hoover during the 
first regular session of the 71st Congress 
over the number transmitted by President 
Coolidge during the first regular session 
of the 70th Congress, according to sum- 
mary figures made public July 8, by the 
executive secretary of the Senate. 
Civilian nominations, aside from post; 
masters, tvansmitted by President Hoover 
during the session recently concluded to- 
tal 824 compared to 678 during the first 
session of the 70th Congress. The figures 
show post office nominations totaled 5,378 


}compared to 4,464. 


Total nominations, including ci 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, for the 


two period: show the number transmitted | 


by Mr. Hoover to be slightly below that 
sent by Mr. Coolidge, the figures reading 


8,459 by Mr. Hoover and 8,501 by Mr. | 


Coolidge. : 
A summary of the number of messages 
used to transmit the nominations to the 


| Senate show President Hoover to have 


sent a total of 887 messages relating to 
executive nominations during the first 
regular session, While during the first 
regular session of the 70th Congress 
President Coolidge transmitted 290 such 
messages. 


transmitted to the ! 


| Sages, 


387; total nominations, 8,459; Seventieth 
Congress, 290 messages; 8,501 nomina- 
tions, 

Post Office: Seventy-first Congress, 29 


messages, 5,378 nominations; Seventiéth | 


Congresgy, 33 messages, 4,464 nomina- 
tions. 

Army: Seventy-first Congress, 55 mes- 
1314 nominations; Seventieth 


; Congress, 73 messages, 1,307 nomina- 


civilian, 


A summary of Executive messages re- | 


lating to nominations for the first reg- 
ular sessions of the two Congrests fol- 
lows: 


tions. 
Navy: Seventy-first Congress mes- 
sages, 833 nominations; Seventieth Con- 
gress, 15 messages, 1,867 nominations. 
Marine Corps: Seventy-first Congress, 
13 messages, 105 nominations; Seven- 
tieth Congress, 5 messages, 185 nomina- 
tions. 7 
Civilian, other than postmasters: Sev- 
enty-first Congress, 268 méssages, 824 
nominations; Seventieth Congress, 164 
messages, 678 nominations, 
The first regular session of the 


99 


71st 


Congress convened Dec, 2, 1929, and ad- | 
The first regular | 


journed July 3, 1930. 
session of the 70th Congress convened 
Dec, 5, 1927, and adjourned May 29, 1928. 

During the special session of the 71st 
Congress, Apr. 15 to Nov, 22, 1929, Pres- 
ident Hoover sent 246 nomination mes- 
sages to the Senate containing a total 
of 3,728 nominations. During the short 
session of the 70th Congress, Dec. 3, 
1928, to Feb, 4, 1929, President Coolidge 
sent 208 such messages with a total of 


Seventy-first Congress, total messages, | 4,234 nominations. 


in | 


public | 


An amendment to} 


the appropriation | 


for authorization: 


The Congress of the 


. United 


THE SENATE convened at noon, 
i July 8. Fifty Senators answered 

to the call of a quorum. The resolu- 

tion of Senator McKellar (Dem.), of 

Tennessee, requesting of the Presi- 
| dent all secret diplomatic correspond- 
| ence surrounding negotiations of the 
London treaty, gas laid before the 
Senate. 

Senator Swanson spoke in favor of 
treaty ratification. {Summary on page 
6.) Following his rémarks, Senator 
Hale (Rep.), of Maine, chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, spoke. 

Senators Reed (Rep.), of Pennsy!l- 
vania; Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas; 
McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, also 
took part in the discussion. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, spoke on the McKellar 
resolution. Senator Johnson (Rep.), 


Rules for Enforcing 
| Prohibition Issued 


‘Mr. Mellon and Mr. Mitchell 
Announce Regulations 
Continue Temporarily 


i 
| 
| 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
of receipt of all copies and furnish one 
complete copy thereof to the Prohibition 
Administrator for the district in which 
| applicant proposes to carry on his busi- 
|ness, either by personal delivery or by 
mail, The dates of mailing or delivery of 
}each copy shall be entered on Form 


11411-A. Should applications be delivered 
{personally the employe delivering the 
‘sam shall secure receipt therefor. This 
| receipt should give the name of the appii- 
|cant, his address the nature of the privi- 
| lege applied for, and the number assigned 
| thereto, together with the date and hour 
|} of delivery. These receipts shall be filed 
| with the application; and if a joint re- 
ceipt taken appropriate reference 
thereto should be made in each applica- 
tion filed. A complete copy of each appli- 
| cation (with the exception of applications 
for “C” and “J”? permits) shall also be 


is 


' forwarded to the Commissioner of Indus-) 


| trial Alcohol. 

(c) Permits to be issued for more than 
90 days (including renewals, amendments 
and supplements thereof, to extend for 
more than 90 days), issued pursuant 
to the national prohibition act, as 
| amended and supplemented, shall be ex- 
|executed in quaduplicate and one com- 
plete copy thereof forwarded to the pro- 
| hibition administrator for the district in 
| which the applicant proposes to carry on 
| his business. No application for a per- 
{mit of any of the following classes shall 


+be approved or permits issued until after 


{the expiration of 10 days after the date 
lof the mailing or delivery of the copy of 
jthe application to the Prohibition Ad- 
;ministrator, nor without the approval 
|and concurrent of the Prohibition Ad- 
ministrator in any case where he has in- 
dicated his intention to act jointly with 
the supervisor of permits: Classification 
' (a) Manufacture and 
}sale of intoxicating liquor other than 
| alcohol; (b) sale at wholesale; (c) trans- 
| portation; (h) authorized withdrawals 
}over 200 gallens annually, or increases 
}to more than that amount for use in 
manufacturing; (i) authorized with- 
drawals over 200 gallons annually or “in- 
}creases to more than that amount for 
j use and sale; (1) manufactures of cereal 
| beverages; (p) operation of concentra- 
tion warehouses, and industrial alcohol 
| plants, bonded ware houses, denaturing 
| plants, agencies of industrial alcohol 
'plants, dealers in specially denatured 
alcohol, and users of specially denatured 
alcohol, authorized withdrawals over 50 
gallons monthly. 
Time Provision 

A complete copy of each permit (ex- 
cept “C” and ‘“J’’) shall also be for- 
warded to the Commissioner of Indus- 
trial Alcohol. 

(D) Any permit or any renewal or 
umendment of any permit may be granted 
on or after July 1, 1930, if the applica- 
tion therefor was made prior to July 1, 
1930, without the filing of a copy of such 


application with the Attorney General or 


the Prohibition Administrator. 

(E) Complete copies of all proceed- 
ings for the revocation of permits under 
the national prohibition act shail be 
filed by tne Supervisor of Permits with 
the Prohibition Administrtor of the dis- 
trict. 
~(F) Any proceedings pending on the 
effective date of this order may be main- 
tained and prosecuted or defended by 


the officers or employe on whom the pro- | 


hibition reorganization act of 1930, or 
this order, confers or imposes the func- 


fending a similar pending begun after 
the effective date of that act. Nothing 
in this order shall be construed to affect 
the validity of any act done, power ex- 
erced, or order decision or finding made, 
or to relieve any person from any lia- 
bility incurred before the effective date 
|of this order, 

(2) This order shall 
| 12:01 a, m. July 1, 1930, ‘ 

(Signed) A. W. Mellon, Secretary of 
| the Treasury; William D. Mitchell, 
| torney General. 


take effect 


4 


| ° 
Alleged Bomber. Denied 
Pardon in California 
vacramento, Calif., July 8.—Governor 
|C, C, Young today denied a pardon to 


Thomas J. Mooney, convicted in 1917 for 


{complicity in the San Francisco Prepar- 
edness Day bomb explosion which killed 
nine persons, 

The governor agreed with the con- 
clusions of the State supreme court on 


July 2 in ruling against a pardon for | 


Billings, codefendant with 


with the 


Warren 
Mooney and 


~isory pardon board, headed by Lt. Gov- 
ernor H. I. Carnahan. 

While denying Mooney the pardon the 
governor did not definitely close the ‘oor 
against further consideration of the case. 
He suggested that John McDonald, a ma- 
terial eyewitness for the prosecution at 
the trial and whw since repudiated his 
testimony by affidavit should be located 
to tell what motives actuated his repu- 
diation affidavit, 


, 


Senate 


tion of maintaining, prosecuting or de- | 


at 


At- 


) recommendation | 
against a pardon for Mooney by the ad- | 


¢ 
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States 


a 


| Proceedings of July 8, 1930 


| of California, also urged adoption of 
| the McKellar resolution. 
A 
@ENATOR BARKLEY (Dem.), of 
Kentucky, gpoke in support of the 
treaty. Senator Robinson (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, proposed an amendment to 
the McKellar resolution, to insert the 
words, “If not incompatible with the 
public interest,” following the request 
for the submission of the confidential 
documents. Senator McKellar, author 
of the resolution, objected to the pro- 
posed amendment: 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, an- 
nounced that after July 9 he would re- 
quest that the Senate meet at 11 a. m., 
and on his motion, the Senate recessed 
at 5:05 p. m., until noon, July 9. 

4 a 
‘THE HOUSE is not in session having 
adjourned sine die July 3. 


‘New York Denied Right 
To Tax on Brady Estate 


State of New York: 

Albany, July 8. 
The New York State court of appeals 
ruled against the State tax department 
in its effort to collect a $500,000 inherit- 
ance tax from the estate of the 

James Cox Brady, of New York City. 
| The tax department contended that 
$7,500,000 stock holdings of the Brady 


Securities and Realty Corporation were | 


; Subject to inheritance tax, while the es- 
tate maintained that the shares in ques- 
| tion had been distributed by Mr. Brady 
j four years before his death among his 
| wife and children and that they were not 
; an integral part of the estate at the time 
of death. 
| Surrogate Gilbert V. Schenck of Al- 
|bany County decreed the shares to be 
| taxable. The appellate division reversed 
| this ruling and the court of appeals, by 
jits ruling, upheld the appellate division’s 
| decision. There was no written opinion. 


Parcel Post Convention 
With Cuba Is Discussed 


Arrangements for a parcel post con- 
vention with Cuba were in progress July 
7 at the Post Offite Department, although 
| nothing definite has yet been planned, it 
, Was stated orally by Second Assistant 
Postmaster General W. Irving Glover 
| July 8. 

“It is probable that a representative 
from the United States will go to Cuba, 
; or a Cuban representative will visit here 
; to negotiate the convention,” he said. 
Cuba is the only nation in the Ameri- 


from this country, Department records 
reveal. 

: ? 

J he present action was brought about 
after the Postmaster General had offi- 
cially notified the Cuban Ambassador 


| Vision prohibiting 
Cuba of cigars in | 
it was pointed out. 


shipment here 





» : 
Plea Against Baumes Law 
Fails to Avert Sentence 


State of New York: 
Albany, July 8. 
The Court of Appeals of New York 
held on July 8 that second offenders may 
be sentenced under the so-called Baumes 
law, New York’s habitual criminal act. 
even though the first conviction resulted 
in a suspended sentence. There was no 
written opinion. 
This decision, setting a precedent for 
| application of the Baumes law in con- 
| nection with suspended sentences, fol- 
| lowed an appeal to the State’s highest 
court by Robert Tissiery given a 10-vear 
sentence in New York City, upon con- 
viction as a second offender. He had 
| received a suspended sentence only one 
month previous, following his plea of 
guilty to a charge of grand larceny. 
| He contended suspended sentences 
| Were not intended to be included in the 
Baumes’ life-for-fourth-offenders’ law. 
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Air Mail Gains 
In Pan America 


Are Disclosed 


Post Office Department Says 
Advertisements for Oper: 
ation of New Line Will 
Soon Be Issued 


Increasing use by American businets 
concerns of air mail lines to South 
American countries was disclosed by the 
Post Office Department on July 8. in an- 
nouncing additional fast service to and 
around that continent. 

A new line is expected to be in @pera- 
tion in the Fall, and other improvements 
are planned, according to the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glover. The Department’s statement 
follows in full text: 

Advertisements will shortly be. issued 
by Postmaster General Brown for a line 
to give service from Paramaribo to Saq 
Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. When 
this service is awarded, and it is hoped 
that it will be in operation by early 
| Fall, the United States Post Office De- 
| partment will have air mail lines prac- 
tically surrounding South America fro 
a point east from Santiago, Chile, to 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. Service will 
also be in operation in all the Centre! 
| American countries, Mexico, Cuba, Jz 
maica, Puerto Rico and the islands in the 
Caribbean Seca. 

Used in Smallpox Epidemic 

The growth of the service to South 
America has been most rapid, Mr. Glover 
said and the calls that are made upon 
it are most unusual. It is readily seen 
how this fast service being used t 
a large extent by business concerns of 
the United States. Just recently a case 
in point was called to my attention. A 
smallpox epidemic hit Costa Rica. Pris - 
|dent Ernesto Quiros Aguilar, having in 
mind the protection of the health of ‘his 
people, used this most modern means of 
transportation to bring smallpox vacci.i¢e 
points to his country. An order reached 
medical house in Indianapolis on a 
‘Saturday afternoon. A shipment was 
made by air mail that same afternoon. 
It flew 183 miles to Chicago, thence to 
Atlanta, to Miami, to Puntarenas. Costa 
Rica. The postage amounted to $851 20 
on this shipment and was received at 
Puntarenas in five days. 

A few days later a further shipment 
vaccine points was made with the 
same.speed, the postage on this consig: 
|; ment amounting to $181.20. 

Emergency shipments of mining m 
chinery parts are becoming quite fr 
quent. From an Ohio city a short tin 
|ago an important piece of mining mi: 
chinery was sent to Chile, with postag 
thereon amounting to $580. This seer 
like a large amount for a piece of 1 
chinery, but it was nothing in comp 
son to the cost of having the en 
plant at this particular mine shut d 
for days, meaning a loss running 
the thousands of dollars. 

The United States is in the foref 
of air mail development in Central 
South America. From now on this ; 
ice will be improved. Increased 
| quency will be given the wekt coast rl 
to Santiago, Chile, and to Buenos Ai 
| Argentina. With the inauguration 
the flight from Havana to Puerto Ca¥ 
bazas, Nicaragua, which leg of the route 
was flown by Col. Lindbergh, time to 
fhe one Zone has bken greatly shert- 
ened. 


is 


i 


+ or 
Plan to Electrify Poland 
1 . 

Offered by French Concern 

Electrification of a large part of Polish 
territory is contemplated by a new 
French syndicate which has advised the 
ministry of public works of its desire 
to secure and exploit a concession of this 
type, according to semiofficial report re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner Gil- 
bert Redfern at Warsaw. The syndicate 
claims to represent Belgian, British and 
Swiss capital as well as French. 

The syndicate’s definite proposals when 
made, it is stated, will be for an electri- 
fication concession over the territory cov- 
ered by the American electrification plan 
submitted to the Polish government sev- 
eral months ago, with the addition of 
the district of Lwow (Lemberg) and the 
Galician oilfields. The American offer 
is still under consideratign by the Polish 
authorities. 

| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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* Balanced Fleet Is Possible Under Treaty 
Provisions, Mr. Swanson Tells Senate 


Chamber’s Right to All Diplomatic Correspondence Surrounding 
Negotiations at London Also Discussed in Second Day of 
Debate in Special Session 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
1,000,000,000 more without a treaty than 
will if the London treaty is ratified.” 

“Approval of this treaty,” he declared, 
‘will also mean that when we have fin- 
ished the construction provided for we 
will have for the first time in our naval 
history a balanced fleet. I assume, of 

course, that if this treaty is approved 
the Congress will authorize a_ building 
program giving us the tonnage for which 
it provides. 

“Whether controlled by selfish, mate- 
rial interests or the broader and nobler 
Nurpose of promoting world peace and 
betterment, the best interests of the 
United States demand the ratification of 
this treaty.” 

Following the remarks of Senator 
Swanson, Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, 
Chairman of the’ Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Senate, questioned the Vir- 
ginia Senator with reference to the ques- 
tion of comparative parity under the 
Washington treaty and the. London 
treaty. 

Does the Senator argue that the 
Washington treaty with respect to capi- 
tal ships gave parity with Great Britain, 
and if so at what time?” Senator Robin- 
son (Dem.), of Arkansas, asked. 

enator Hale replied that “I do not say 
that the Washington treaty gave parity, 
but that it intended to, at that imme- 
diate time.” 

The Maine Senator contended that the 
argument that the Washington treaty 
provided for parity in 1924” is not in ac- 
co-'] with the records of what happened.” 
He argued that the “Rodney” and the 
“Nelson,” built by Great Britain, under 
the terms of the Washington Treaty, de- 

~uyed parity between the United States 

id Great Britain. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
uallenged this statement, and inquired 
10w this construction by Great Britain 
lestroyed parity. 

Senator Hale declared that the thick- 
iesc. of deck armor authorized by the 
Nushington Treaty gave British ships 


.n advantage over ships of the United} 


States. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
asked the Maine Senator if in his 
ion the United States and Great 
ain would be any nearer parity un- 
the London Treaty than under the 
shington Treaty, 
enator Hale declared that in his opin- 
though the London Treaty does not 

« vd absolute parity, it is “better than 

$, veaty of 1921.” 

al ator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, in- 

ins" if the “sum and substance of the 
Ri sent of the Senator from Maine is 
at matters were botched by the 
st Secretary of State since Thomas 
on, so that the London Treaty 
cessary.”’ 
tor Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 

ane the Foreign Relations Committee, 
ang to the McKellar’ resolution 
~ on the President to submit to 
Senate the secret documents and 
zcespondence with reference to the 
treaty, declared that “so far as the 
resolution is concerned, I have no ob- 
‘ection and I do not believe that there 
an be any objection to such a resolu- 
ion. I see no reason why we shouldn’t 
pass on it.” 

The Idaho Senator pointed out, how- 
ever, that the chief objection was to the 
exclusion of the language “incompatible 
with the public interest.” 

Senator McKellar, author of the reso- 
“ution, following the suggestion of Sena- 
or Robinson of Arkansas, to amend the 

xsolution by striking out that phrase, 
oclared that “under the Constitution 
the Senate and the President have joint 
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teview of Conviction 
Of Candy Jobbers Sought 


Eight members of the Chicago Asso 
ation of Candy Jobbers, un- 
r anti-trust proceedings for violations 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. have 
xd the Supreme Court of the United 
ates, In a petition for a writ cer- 
rari, to review the ruling of the Cir- 
it Court of Avpeals for the Seventh 
Circuit sustaining their conviction. The 
case is Briley et al. v. United . States, 
"*, 262, 
\ccording to the petition the associa 
itself did not engage in any candy 
iness whatever, the several members 
it each conducting their own separate 
iness. It was found by the trial court 
t the members had entered into agree- 
its whereby nonmembers were forced 
membership and prospective pur- 
vers Were urged not to buy from. non- 
mbers. 
It was not 


convicted 


ol 


contended by the Govern- 
ent that any of these defendants 01 
ther members of the association were 
at any time ever engaged in interstate 
‘onimerce but that by the incorporation 


* these agreements into their by-laws 
Sherman Act had been violated and 
wstate commerce interfered with. 
circuit court of appeals sustained 
contention. 

é he petition urged that even though 
state commerce was shown to be in- 
(od and through the conduct of the 
ndants might have been in some de- 
+ interfered with, the restraint was 
uidue but was slight, jncidental and 
vle, 


« 


a.eries Bureau Begins 
ork on Expansion Plans 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
r of Rogue River substation, Ore- 
$35,000. 
cal year beginning July 1. 1932; 
cultural station—Florida, $69,000. 
h cultural substations—Maine (in- 
lirg enlargement Craig Brook), $50,- 
Virginia (eastern) $75,000; and 
¢ ¢sota, $50,000; a fishery laboratory 
xag (Gulf coast), $75,000; and the 
wase or construction of steel fish- 
ribution car, $75,000, 
seal year beginning July 1, 1933: 
eultural stations—Nevada, $60,000; 
) 8, $75,000; and New Jersey, $75,- 
« Substation—Mississippi (southern), 
); and the purchase or construc- 
steel fish-distribution car, $75,000. 
2 al year beginning July 1, 1934: 
«cultural substations—Ohio, $35,000; 
as, $35,000; North Dakota, ,000; 
1, $35,000; and the purchase and 
Little White Salmon station in 
ys of Washington, $35,000; a fishery 
p tory in the territory of Alaska, 
tr, and an experimental and bass 
flo, ut ‘station in Pisgah National) 
fre v Great Smoky National Park in 
ta -arolina, $35,000, 
tio 


\ 


a 


*treaty making powers, and all the 


‘demanded, 


in- 
for:nation that one has, the other is en- 
titled to. I am therefore not willing to 
accept the amendment.” 

Senator Robinson commented thai} 
“We.can’t change the President’s view | 
as td& what is and what is not” in the} 
public’s interest. oe 

“But we ought not to admit it in the! 
beginning,” Senator McKellar replied. | 
“If the President refuses to give the} 
facts, then it is the duty of the Senate) 
to reject the treaty.” 

Senator Borah declared that he has 
looked up the history of such cases, and 
has found no exception to the rule where 
the language was included. “I. think 
we ought to ask for this material. We 
might not get it, but we ought to ask 
for it.” 

Senator Robinson declared that “as 
far as I’m concerned, nothing I did or 
nothing I said I would not be willing! 
to have placed before the Senate. I am} 
not at all opposed to asking for these) 
documents. but we ought to conform to 
precedent.” 


Resolution Termed 


Of Great Importance 


| Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, | 
|stated that while he had intended to 
speak upon the message of the President 
transmitted to the Senate the preceding 
day, he considered the McKellar resolu- 
tion to be of much greater impor- 
tance that he was willing to devote his| 
time to a discussion of it. He declared | 
the question to be one “far beyond the 
phraseology ‘of the resolution,” to which 
the Senator from Idaho, Mr. Borah, had 
referred, and beyond the matter of “how 
subsequently the documents may be 
treated.” ; | 

Reiterating that the question was) 
“broader and bigger” than that, he con- 
tended that Senators who “in the face, 
of partisan lashing stand here on_ the 
fioor and make their fight,” should be 
accorded “every particle of information | 
|that goes into the treaty or is made a 
|part of it.” 

The California Senator called the at-| 
tention of the Senate to the correspond- 
ence previously published relating to re- 
quests for the secret documents and the} 
refusal to present them. Following read-| 
ing of the correspondence and matter} 
from certain documents presented to the 
! Foreign Relations Committee, he ques- 
tioned: 

“Dealing with the naval limitation 
treaty, under one of the provisions of | 
the Constitution of the country by which 

it devolves upon us to provide for the 
national defense, that which peculiarly 
and singularly is within the jurisdiction 
of the Congress of the United States, 
| dealing with that which within our 
| duty, ought Awe not to be permitted to 
| have every line of information which is 
‘predicated for the reduction or increase | 
of our naval strength?” | 


Information Obtained 


From Newspapers 


Senator Johnson stated that he had 
had to go to the London, New York and 
Tokio newspapers for his information 
relating to the treaty. 

“It is not right that any man in this 
body must go for his information to 
learn what has transpired to the news- 
papers,” he said, asserting that members 
of the Senate should be given access to 
the original documents and papers. 

If it is essential for the Senate to go 
into secret executive session to consider 
these documents, doubtless a motion to 
that effect would be carried, Mr. Johnson 
continued. The statement by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, Mr. Reed, that 
any Member of the Senate could look at 


| 


so 


| 


is 


* suggested that since the Diplomatic Re- 


{before this Senate either 


{to be tolerated,” 


. ° : ¢ ° . 
lationship with any foreign country on 


view is semiofficial, Secretary Stimson 
should say whether or not this is true. 

Mr. Johnson replied that he under- 
stood the Secretary had already denied 
the report and then read from other 
clippings denying its truth. 

“I don’t think there was any such 
agreement,” said Mr. Johnson, “but I 
think the Japanese think so. I indicate 
them to you as the reason why all the 
papers and documents should be placed} 
in open or 





closed executive session.” 

Senator Johnson asked Senator Reed 
if the first proposal of the United States 
delegation had not been for 18 cruisers | 
during the life of the treaty. When Mr. 
Reed replied in the affirmative he asked | 
whether the suggestion that only 15 be 
completed had not come from Japan. 

“That suggestion came from me,” re- | 
plied Mr. Reed. 

“We are here faced with an anomalous | 
situation which ought not for a moment} 
Senator Johnson de-! 
clared. “In the office of the Foreign Re-! 
lations Committee a part of the docu-| 
ments lie, but under an embargo which | 
prevents them being used in debate.” 


The California Senator declared that 
he has read those documents which were 
submitted, and “I can’t see for the life | 
of me how they can in any shape, form | 
or fashion influence in any Way our re-| 
earth, but we are forbidden to use them.” | 

“We cannot continue in this situation | 
without loss of dignity and self-respect,” | 
he said. ‘‘We must insist upon the use, 
of these papers, in open or closed execu- | 
tive session, I care not. Sufficient unto 


|the day is the evil thereof.” 


Senator Barkley 


Favors Treaty 


Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky. | 
spoke briefly announcing his approval of 
the treaty. Stating that having been | 
appointed as representative of the Sen- | 
ate at the interparliamentary conference | 
in London, he is required to leave the city | 
immediately, nevertheless he wished to} 


New York STATE 


|treaty would bring about resumption of 


| Robinson Amendment 


; see, 


| against an amendment offered by Senator | 


{tered into. 
,poihted out that in the first draft of the 


| from 


j}each is different, the negotiation of 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices | 
July 8 | 


10:30 a. m, to 12 noon.—The President¢ 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings | 


jare held regularly on Tuesday and Fri- | 
| day of each week.) | 


4 p. m.—The Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, called to discuss a] 
routine matter in his Department. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 


o— ————_— $$ 


register his voice in approval of the 
treaty. He further announced that he 
had arranged a pair whereby he would 
be regarded as favoring its ratification. 

“I favor the treaty,” he said, “not be- 


contain, and not because it brings about 
the degree of reduction which I had 
hoped for, but because, comparing it with 
the treaty of 1927 of Geneva, its drafters 
ought to be congratulated. , I believe it 
amply protects the welfare of the United 
States. I believe that rejection of this 


the most objectionable form of rivalry 
in naval armament.” 


Mr. Mckellar Opposes 





Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
author of the resolution, spoke 


Robinson to provide that the documents 
should be transmitted only “if not in- 
compatible with the public interest.” 
The Tennessee Senator declared that 
on both the Senate and the President 
rests the responsibility for treaties en- | 
“Each is entitled to all the 
information the other has,” he said. He 
omitted 
He | 


cove- 


President was 
making powers. 
believes in “open 


Constitution the 
the treaty 


stated that he 


|nants openly arrived at.” 


Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, interposed that it might prove 
treasonable to disclose certain informa- 
tion in secret documents because of the 
value to other countries which this inr- 
formation might prove. 

Senator Robinson pointed out that 
while the Senate and President have the 
treaty-makijng powers, the function of 
a 
treaty resting alone with the Executive. 

Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire, brought out that the Secretary of 
State had sent to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations in confidence a part oi 
the documents and asked why all of 
them could not have been given the Com- 
mittee in the same way. 


| struct a 
|portions of a stream, and a declaration 
lof intention is filed, the act contemplates 


|by such proposed construction, 


|would directly and 


| the 
| navigable waters and thus affect the in- 


( 


| e e e 
Commission Is Said to Lack 


Right to Deny Power Permit 


Attorney General Holds Consent Cannot Be Withheld for 
Cumberland Falls Development on Basis of 
Scenic Value of Locality 


[Continued 


in the vicinity of 
Cumberland Falls, Ky. 

Protests against allowance of the ap- 
plication had been filed by proponents of 
a State park at Cumberland Falls, on 
the ground that the proposed hydro- 


é € % _ be-| electric development would interfere with 
cause it contains all that I hoped it might 


the scenic and recreational values of the 
locality. 

The Attorney General, in holding that 
the United States “could not prevent 
the erection of the dam because it would 
interfere with the scenic or recreational 
facilities at that point, and Congress has 


inot by the terms of this act attempted 


to confer upon the Commission the power 
to refuse a license because of such con- 
sideration,” said: 

“Where it 
dam 


thus 


across 


is 


proposed to con- 
the nonnavigable 


that the Commission shall first deter- 


mine whether the interests of interstate | 


or foreign comimerce would be affected 
This re- 
quires an inquiry by the Commission as 


|to whether the waters of the stream in 


which the dam is to be erected flow into 
navigable waters on which interstate or 
foreign commerce conducted, and 
so, whether the construction of the dam 


is 


navigable capacity of the lower 


terests of interstate or com- 
merce. 

“If it finds that such conditions exist, 
it is the duty of the Commission to enter- 
tain an application for a license and, if 
it appears that the proposed dam, if 
properly constructed and operated, would 
not substantially and directly injure 
navigation, to grant a license.” 

He further said: 

“The United States 


foreign 


has no power to 


|prevent the erection of a dam at Cum- 


berland Falls unless the effect of the 
dam would be to impair substantially the 
navigable capacity of the lower reaches 
of the river. It could not prevent the 
erection of the dam because it would 
interfere with the scenic or recreational 
facilities at that point, and Congress 
has not by the terms of this act at- 
tempted to confer upon the Commission 


ee 


f 


still offers 


Pioneer opportunities 





the documents in his possession provided | 
he would not disclose what was in them | 
nor talk about them to other Senators, 
places the other Members of the Senate 
in a separate category, he asserted. 

“IT never stand here to question any | 
man’s motives, and I have no such in- | 
tention,” continued Senator Johnson. 
“We are all here on an equality. No one 
man has the right, no matter how su- |} 
perior he may be, to arrogate to himself | 
that which is important to the making 
of a treaty and deny it to all his fellows 
unless they accept it as a boon and a 
privilege from him.” 


President's Conversations 
With Mr. MacDonald Cited 


Questioned by Senator Glenn (Rep.), 
of Illinois, as to whether the resolution 
would include information as to. the 
private conversations between President 
Hoover and Prime Minister MacDonald, 
the California Senator said, he did not 
know, but “if at that time Mr. MacDonald, 
as I am informed, committed himself 
to the construction of another battle-| 
ship by the United States, the country | 
is entitled to know it.” | 

The question is one not of the Presi- 
dent’s, power to refuse but of propriety, 
continued Mr. Johnson. “Propriety de- 
mands that he inform us of these nego- 
tiations.” | 

Replying to further questions ty Sen- 
ator Glenn as to whether the informa-| 
tion might not be made public by some 
Senator should it be communicated, he 

“is a Member of the Senate | 
not going to do his duty as a Senator 
because some other Senator has gone 
outside and talked to newspaper men?” 

He declared it to be a duty of a Sen- 
ator to have this information on hand} 
as a basis for his consideration of the 
treaty. Senator svhnson said, however, 
that he did not “concede for a second” 
that the information would be given out 
if it was found contrary to the country’s 
good to disclose it. 

All Facts Required, 
Says Mr. Johnson 

“We are dealing with a contract made 
in behalf of our country, and we who 
deal with it of course want to know all 
the facts in that contract,” declared Sen- 
ator Johnson. | 

The California Senator quoted from | 
an article which appeared in the Diplo- | 
matic Review of Japan, a pucmation 
subsidized by the Japanese government. 
This article asserted that the Japanese ; 
delegation had signed the treaty only 
because there had been a “gentlemen’s 
agreement” that the United States would 
not undertake construction of the last 
three cruisers, authorized under the} 
treaty to be laid down in 1933, 1934 and | 
1935. 

Senator Reed immediately denied that | 
there had been any such agreement. 

“There isn’t a word of truth in that, 
he said. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
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| Electric Power Company for a license to, the power to refuse a license because of 
jcarry out a project | 


| such considerations. 

! “Iam of the opinion that in entertain- 
ing this application for license under the 

| provisions of section 23 of the act above 

| quoted, the commission must look only 


j to the effect of construction upon inter- | 


, State and foreign commerce.” 


| Effect of Recent 
| Kentucky Legislation 


' He further said, with regard to recent 


legislation of the State of 
looking toward acquisition of this area 
for park purposes: 
| “I think it is clear that the granting 
}of a license by the Commission to the 
Cumberland Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
| pany to construct a dam near Cumber- 
| land Falls would not operate to inter- 
|fere in any way with the State’s power 
|to acquire the property by proceedings 
junder the power of eminent domain for 
recreational or park purposes.” 

And further: 

“On the other hand it is clear that the 
| statutes which have been recently passed 
by the legislature of Kentucky, above 
{referred to, do not supersede or termi- 
nate the authority or duty of the Com- 
mission with respect to the application 
for a license. If the action by the State 
of Kentucky looking to the acquisition 
of this property for a park had _ pro- 
ceeded to a point where the early ac- 
quisition of the property by the State 
was a certainty, no doubt the Cominis- 
}sion might refrain from further proceed- 
|ings on the application upon the ground 
that further action would be futile. 

“Under such conditions I cannot 
imagine that the applicant would press 
its application. The information so far 
{submitted does not make it certain that 
; the State will ever acquire the property. 
The mere fact that such an acquisition 
is a possibility or probability is not suf- 
ficient to justify the Commission in re- 
| fusing to perform the duties imposed by 
this statute. 

“In the absence of the actual acquisi- 
| tion by the State, or of faets showing 
jthat such acquisition is a certainty in 
jthe near future, it is the duty of the 
{Commission to pass on the application 
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The pitfalls in the path of manu- 
Jacturers today are just as real 
as the dangers confronting the 


pioncer of covered wagon days 
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Tariff Commissior 


| 


_ Orders Inquiries 


_ Sought by Senate 


| Studies Into Production o 
| Varied Commodities Were 
Sought by Messrs. Cope 
land and Shortridge 
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Two new investigations, requested in 
Senate resolutions 313 and 314, and a 
special report, requested in Senate reso- 
lution 315, were ordered July 8 by the 
Tariff Commission at its regular meet- 
ing, it was stated orally by Chairman 
| Edgar B. Brossard. 

The first of these (S. Res. 
troduced July 3 by Senator 
(Dem.), of New York, directs investiga- 
tion under section 336 of the tariff act 
of 1930 into production of wood flour; 
organs; pipes; bowls; and smokers’ ar- 
ticles; reptile skins for shoe purposes; 
wool; felt hats; floor coverings; pig 
skins; northern white pine; Norway or 
red pine; eastern spruce; window glass; 
straw hats; fourdrinier wires; maple 
sirup and maple sugar; and boots, shoes, 
and hides. 

The resolution directs the Commission 
to request assistance from the Forest 
| Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in investigation of certain of the 
wood products, Dr. Brossard nointed ovt, 

Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Calis 
fornia, introduced the second resolution 
(S. Res. 314) on July 3, requesting the 
Commission to investigate entries of 
“fish and other marine products into 
the United States from the high seas in 
vessels owned, chartered, leased, or 
rented, wholly or in part, by aliens, 
whether or not such aliens are domiciled 
in the United States.” 

The special report, introduced July 3 
in a resolution (S. 315) presented by 
Senator George (em.), of Georgia, re- 
quests that the Commission submit to 
the Senate a list of articles with respect 
|to which applications have been made 
for investigation, with names and ad- 
dresses of applicants. 


313), in- 


Copeland 
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and grant or deny it as the facts may 
require. Otherwise, the State might 
withhold action indefinitely in the matter 
of the acquisition of the property, and 
the Commission would be withholding 
action indefinitely on the application for 
a license, would be deprived indefinitely 
of the use of its property.” 


ered wagon. The 
frontier rifle. Yet 


certain hazards still await the manufacturer. 


Of these, the growing cost of distribution is the worst. Too 


many factories waste their profits in excessive marketing 


expense. 


Tn the new science of plant-location, the search is no longer 


for a site on the far-flung frontier where raw materials 
happen to be. Six other factors are now weighed. Of these, 
the two most favorable to New York State are: 


l. 
2. 


Lower cost of distribution 


Lower cost of electricity 


Naturally, distribution expense is at its lowest. Here you 


are in the center of the world’s greatest 


group of consum- 


ers. At your back-door, there are ships lo carry your goods 


to the four corners of the earth. 


Quile as outstanding, although not as vital, are your 


savings in power costs. Niagara Hudson’s rates are far 


less than the nation’s average. This, too, is a definite, 


demonstrable fact. 


You will have all the other advantages too: Transportation 


facilities are unexcelled. Basic raw mateyials are available 


either within the borders of the State, 


or close by. Un- 


limited capital is available. Labor is plentiful and pro- 


ductive. 

For further information, please write 
illustrated booklet, ‘““New York, the 
State.” You will receive the booklet, 


for new 28-page 
Great Industrial 
but no personal 


follow-up of any kind. If you then wish further facts as to 
your own business . . . its costs and its profits... you can 


command the services of our engineers. They will give you 


technical analyses entirely free from the usual salesman 


ship. Address Niagara Hudson Power 


Corporation, Ins 


dustrial Development Bureau, Albany, N. Y. 


Write for our new book, describing the industrial territory * 
served by Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, including 
among others the localities listed at the left. 
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Women’s Work 
Termed Fruitful 
Field of Inquiry 
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Achievements of First Dec- 
ade of Federal Agency 
Charged With This Task 
Reviewed by Director 

‘By Miss Mary Anderson 


Director, Women's Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor 


At the end of its first decade as 
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AN 


al 


permanent Federal agency, the Women’s | 
Bureau of the United States Department 


of Labor, despite a small appropriation 
land limited staff, can point to a steaiy 


development and expansion of activities, | 


in the performance of its task as out- 
lined by Congress “to formulate stana- 
ards and policies which shall promote 
the welfare of wage-earning women, im- 
prove their working conditions, increase 
their efficiency, and advance their op- 
portunities for profitable employment.” 

The standards that have been drawn 


up by the Bureau are like chart ana) 


compass directing not only its own ac- 
tivities in regard to all studies and in- 
vestigations of problems pertaining to 
women workers but serving as a guide 
to other forces interested in promoting 
the welfare of this type of wage earner. 

Though formulated after a great deal 
of thought and the collection of mucn 
information concerning the best prac- 
tices in the employment of women, thesc 
standards are not mandatory but are 
offered merely as suggestions for em- 
ployers and workers. 

With over 8,500,000 women wage earn- 
ers in the United States, according to 
the 1930 census, with one in every five 
women a wage earner and one in every 
five wage earners a woman, with womer 
engaged in all but 35-of the 572 occupa- 


tions listed by the census, the Women’s | 


Bureau, charged with the responsibility 
of studying and safeguarding the inter- 
ests of these workers, has indeed had a 
big job to perform. 

Variety Creates Task 
_The great variety of jobs in which 


women are found has complicated the} 


work of the bureau, and has necessitated 


considerable versatility on the part of| 
staff, who have | 


the members of its 
had to analyze the individual problems 
of women in the different occupational 
groups and their subdivisions. 


In general there have been two chief | 
divisions to the activities of the bureau— | 


fact-finding and fact-furnishing. On the 


one hand, it has collected information, | 


planned scientific studies, and made tech- 
nical investigations pertaining to wage- 
earning women; on the other, it has 
classified, analyzed, published, and dis- 
seminated these collected data, for the 
purpose of informing and _ interesting 
the public and stimulating into action, 
to effect better conditions, those forces 
directly concerned 
of women. 


During its existence the bureau has 
conducted many and varied investiga- 
tions, the results of most of them having 
been published and given wide distribu- 
tion. It has to its credit 80-odd bulletins 
which have been of real interest and 
value to many different groups—to in- 
dustrialists, business men, and employers 
from the point of view of dollars and 
cents and efficient production; to sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, educators, physi- 
cians, and scientists concerned with hu- 


man welfare, conduct, and relations; to| 


forward-looking women interested in the 


progress of their sex; and to labor groups | 


striving to gain a firmer and higher 


foothold on the ladder of industrial pro-' 


gress. 


tant feature in the Bureau’s program of 
activities since the States in so many 
instances lack the funds, personnel, and 
equipment essential for conducting in- 
vestigations of the type possible for 
the Women’s Bureau. 


Inquiries in 20 States 


In the 10-year interval from Novem-, 


ber, 1918, to January, 1929, the Women’s 
Bureau made investigations of women in 
industry in the following 20 States; Ala- 
bama, Arkansas. Delaware, Florida, 


Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, | 


Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. In each case the study 
was made at the request of forces in the 
State. 


The Bureau has conducted also a num- 
ber of intensive studies of special indus- 


tries employing large numbers of women, 
har- 


such as candy manufacture, fruit 


vesting, canning. textile mills, five-and- | 


ten-cent stores, laundries, meat-packing 
plants and cigar factories. 

In general these investigations reveal 
that although many women are employed 
under satisfactory conditions, many 
others still fail to receive an adequate 
wage for efficient service and thousands 
tontinue to operate on a 10-hour sched- 
ale and under working conditions detri- 
mental to health and safety. 


Women in business and the profes- 
sions, whose progress is so often checked 
2y prejudice and other barriers, 
10t been neglected, their problems form- 
ng the subjects of discussion in sev- 
aral of the Bureau's reports. 
ing studies of this nature deal with 
women’s occupational progress, women 
n the realm of invention, the status of 
women in Government service, and the 
*mployment status and opportunities of 
woman doctors. Similar studies of the 
lifficulties attendant upon women _ in 
»ther fields are urgent. 


Health and Safety Problems 

Matters of health and safety as re- 
ated to women workers have called for 
tonstant attention and investigation on 
the part of the Bureau. 

Studies of the physiological basis for 
the shorter workday for women, indus- 
wial poisons, industrial accidents, the 
»mployment of women in hazardous in- 
‘ustries, the effect on women’s health 
f employment at night are some of the 
a<st noteworthy contributions by the 
Sureau along the line of industrial hy- 
tiene and safety. 

Special labor laws for women have 
talled for considerable library researcn 


ind first-hand investiggtion by Bureau | 


specialists. 

Other problems pertaining especially 
0 Wage-earning women which have been 
he subject of intensive and extensive 
study by the Bureau are occupational 
wogress of women, based largely on 
letailed analysis of census date, oppor- 
unities for employment and for train- 
ng for special trades, the family re- 
sponsibilities of single women, the bread- 
Ninning activities of married women 
he handicaps and hardships of specia!' 
‘lasses of women such as Negroes and 
mmigrants, industrial home work by 


with the employment | 


have ! 


Outstand- | 
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AID TO LAW ENFORCEMENT 


This photograph shows a fingerpri 


Harris and Eying 
nt which has been greatly enlarged 


to permit close study of its details at the Division of Identification 


and Information of the Department of Justice. 


The division has 


2,100,000 fingerprints in its files, according to that agency’s records. 


Federal System o 


f Identification 


Effective Aid in Enforcing Law 


Unit of Department of Justice Serves Police of Entire 


Country Through Collection of Fingerprints That 
Contains 2,100,000 Specimens 


The national division of identification 
and information is deemed by the heads 
of the Bureau of Investigation to be 
possibly the most valuable physical aid 
to general law enforcement, local, na- 


the Federal Government, it was stated 
orally at the Department of 
June 8. 

This division, 
fingerprint and 


Justice, 


both 


it 


which contains 
card-index records, 


value as an adjunct to law enforcement 
generally in two great respects. In the 
| first place, it has not only enlarged 
the possibility of apprehending criminais 
wanted for a particular offense, but it 
has made possible the return to custody 
of escaped prisoners, convicted of majo 
offenses, who have been apprehended fot 
lesser infractions’ of the law after es- 
cape from confinement. 
'furnished convicting in- 


judges with 


of imprisonment and the nature of for- 
more adequately to judge the case be- 


mensurate with justice. 
The service of, this division, it is ex- 


Investigation, is offered free of cost to 
ali legally constituted law enforcement 
efficers throughout the country. Finger- 
print cards and franked envelopes for the 





jare also supplied without cost to corre- 
spondents. The extent of which 
service is utilized by peace officers is 
shown by the fact that the division re- 


| sponds to approximately 45,000 inquiries | 
Cooperation with State departments of | 
labor has always constituted an impor-| 


each month. Each inquiry is answered 


is received. 


after it 
| Bertillion System 
Abandoned as Inadequate 


elhe Department has adopted the 
Henry system of fingerprint identifica- 
tion and classification for its work, it was 
explained. 
jused in English speaking and South 
| American countries, was developed in 
11901 by Sir E. R. Henry, then head of 
|the British criminal identification 
investigation department, Scotland Yard. 


|Sir Henry was not a scientist, but his | 


;tamiliarity with scientific matters con- 
| nected with the identification and appre- 
jhension of criminals was’ extensive 


enougk to enable him to bring into being | 


| the first practical system of fingerprint 
classification, one capable of recording 
|from 200,000 to 200,000 sets of prints. 

The Bertillion system, popularly but 
| falsely conceived as a fingerprint system, 
is given no consideration whatever. This 
system, it was explained, was based upon 
the measurement of the bony structure 
|of human beings. Failure to place it in 
practice due to the fact that it was based 
}upon the false hypothesis that the bones 


|of human beings do not change between | 
Scientific | 


the ages of 21 and 60 years, 
discovery has shown, however, that suffi- 
cient change appears between these years 
to make positive identification impossi- 
ble. Another reason for the abandonment 


of the system was that some operators, in | 


er = 


one 


women, and lost time and labor turnover 
of women workers. 

News stories and many special articles 
of both a popular and a technical nature 
have played a steady and important part 
in the educational campaign which 
Women’s Bureau has considered 
tial to maintain. 


A number of popular exhibits, such as | 


models, motion pictures, maps, charts, 


posters, folders, have been prepared and | 
have been circulated by the Bureau in| 


every State in the United States and 
also in a number of foreign countries. 
The Bureau participated in the National 
Sesquicentennial at Philadelphia, and i 
the Iberian-Arerican Exposition at 


Seville, special"exhibits made for these, 
considerable | 


occasions having attracted 


attention and won gold medals as awards | 


from the commissions. 


Two conferences on women in industry 
have been called and conducted by the 
Bureau, the first in 1923 and the second 
ir 1926. The obiect in cach instance 
was to bring together the women in the 
country concerned with the industrial 
and economic problems as related to 
women workers and to give opportunity 
|for the presentation of facts 
; women in industry by experts and the 
| discussion of such problems by the dele- 
gates. 

Throughout the past 10 years the Bu- 
reau has made it a policy whenever fea- 
sible to comply with requests for its 
representatives to attend and participate 
as speakers, advisers, and consultants in 
important conferences and conventions 
called by other organizations interested 
in the problems pertaining 
| wage earners. 


to 


was pointed out, has demonstrated iis| 


Secondly, it has} 
formation of prior convictions and terms | 
mer offenses such as to enable the jurist | 


fore him and mete out a sentence com- | 


plained in a monograph of the Bureau of | 


transmission of records to thé division | 


this | 


by letter or telegram within 48 hours | 


This system, the most widely | 


and | 


the | 
essen- | 


about ! 


women’ 


taking the necessary measurements, 
would measure tightly and others loostly, 
| creating frequent divergence of classi- 
fication. 

| The Henry system of fingerprints, how- 


tional, and international, provided bY | ever, is based upon the ridges of thejdifferentiated from the other. 


individual fingers of the subjects and the 
particular design they have. Classifica- 
; tion a mathematical process, then, 
; based upon the permanent characteris- 
} tics. 


1s 


The division reports that it has never 
| known an error in its service. The aver- 
age of-identifications made, on the other 
j hand, has risen from 14 per cent in 1924 
| to 33 per cent during the first six months 
|of the 1930 fiscal year. 


‘History of Development 
| Of Fingerprint Method 


of the subject’s fingers and upon these 
prints only is an identification made. 
The cards also bear a front and profile 


sion never considers these in connection 
with furniShing information. The cards 
|also bear the name of the subject and 
usual information such as to age and 
color. . 

A card index system, it was noted, pro- 
vides the name of the subject, his aliases 
with cross cards under each alias, age, 
color, height, fingerprint classification, 
and the place or places he is wanted or 
has been imprisoned. 


!consciousness of mankind is 
shrouded in uncertainty. The 
| Chinese ‘are known to have used the 
prints of fingers to identify documents 
;of value. As at common law, the Chinese 
made duplicate copies of the same instru- 
ment on the same sheet of paper or 
parchment. The English common law 





identified these two parts of the docu- | 


;ment, after they were torn apart and one 


the jagged edges of the tearing or the 
uneven cutting together. The 
through the use of fingerprints were even 
more exacting. .The fingerprint was im- 
pressed on the double documents at a 
point where it was to be cut or torn. 
Subsequently, the two parts were identi- 
fied by matching the ridges of the finger- 
print. 

The first application of fingerprints to 
the identification of individuals, how- 
ever, came in 1863, it was stated, by Sir 
William Herschel, at that time the chief 
administrative officer of the British gov- 
ernment in Bengal, India. 

Sir Herschel, it was explained, in his 
|dealings with the natives of Benga, 
found them unreliable and, in practically 
all instanees, without regard for the 
truth. Knowing the intense religious be- 
liefs and superstitions of these natives, 
he took the finger of a native chieftain 
with whom he was dealing, dipped it in 
ink and impressed it upan the contract 
involved, with the idea that this act 
might give rise to some belief in him 
that the document was sacred and bind- 
ing. After the chieftan had left, Sir 
Herschel examined the mark and noticed 
the ridges. He made prints of his own 
fingers and discovered that the designs 
were different. Later he secured prints 
of others, made notes of them all and, 





jafter mixing them found that he could | 


easily pick out his own or another per- 


son’s with no guide other than his rough | 


notes. He for some years used finger- 
prints to prevent forgery and the repudi- 
ation of documents, 

It remained for Sir Francis 
another Englishman’ in 1892 to develop 
|the first system 4f classification. 
Galton’s system was not altogether satis- 
factory, it was explained, and with the 
advent of that of Sir Henry, in 1901, it 
was abandoned, 


Division of Identification 
Supplanted Old Bureaus 


The basic principles of the Henry sys- 
|tem, it was noted, have not been changed 
; Since it was founded, Certain extensions 
|ot classifications have been made, how- 
jever, not inconsistent with those prin- 
ciples, which have enlarged the scope of 
| the system, designed originally for ap- 
proximately 300,090 prints, to include at 
present over 2,100,000. 


or tracing the finger 
‘get smaller groups for actual searching. 


sity and convenienc> but embody no dis- 
tinctly new ideas. 

The Department has under contem- 
plation several further extensions of ‘the 
| system, it was stated, and some of these 
prospective innovations depart somewhat 
from the Henry principles. These, how- 
ever, are still in the process of develop- 
ment. 

The national division of identification 
and information was established in 1924 
as a central clearing house .of informa- 


The fingerprint cards bear the prints | 


photograph of the subject but the divi- | 


It was pointed out at the Departments 
lof Justice that the history of fingerprint 
somewhat | 
ancient 


given to each _of the parties, by fitting | 


Chinese, | 


Galton, | 


Sir | 


These improve- | 
ments have been based on the counting | 
ridges in order to} 


They have been actuated by both neces-| 


Vocational Study 


Said to Answer 
Universal Needs 


Nebraska Educator Asserts 
It Is Type of Education 
Which Prepares Individ- 
uals With Best Training 


By G. W. Rosenlof 
Director, Secondary Education and Teacher 
Training, Nebraska (tate Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 

| Throughout the evolution of the sec- 
ondary school, an attempt to differenti- 
{ate between cultural and vocational sub- 
jects is seen. Thus is depicted the age- 
old dualism in education. 

To one who looks upon the school as 
an agency of society—a social institu- 
| tion that is dynamic in that it constantly 
attempts to adapt itself to and become 


an agency in the transforming of so- 


ciety—there can be no question as to its | 


essential cultural objective as opposed to 
| its essential vocational objective. 


Ideas Commingled 

The dynamic school of today is one 
|that makes of the individual a citizen. 
| Not only does it transmit the racial and 
|culfaral inheritances of the ages but it 
must translate these into the active 
workaday life of the individual to the 
end that he may,become a useful being, 
contributing out of his knowledge, ex- 
perience, and training to the welfare of 
society. 

The extreme culture theory connotes 
“the study of life and the search for 
truth for the mere love of learning itself, 
an essentially selfish and nonsocial con- 
ception.” 
}ory, on the other hand, “the study of 
that alone which will bring in most for 


| the individual as a trade or d@ vocation, | 


! without regard to the needs of society 
{or its demand.” 

Between these two extremes is a happy 
middle ground commended as worthy of 
your full acceptation. I am firmly of the 
opinion that much of the djgcussion as 
to the essential differences may be the 
result of what’ another has termed as 
something “artificiqjly stimulated.” In 
our lives -there is in a very real sense 
such a commingling of these two ideas 
| or concepts that one cannot be clearly 
Rather, 
one very truly supplements the other in 
any well-balanced life. 

“Mean” Is Sought 


One who devotes himself assiduously | 


| to his. vocation loses all contact with and 
| zest for real living in a social world. He 
who devotes himself to naught but the 
cultural becomes a person of little or no 


‘agent in society is concerned. He 
|comes merely a “consumer.” In the 
words of the poet, these become “idle 
| Singers of an empty world.” 

Vocational education, therefore, con- 
|sidered from the point of view of him 
who would live in the realm of the 
type of education furnished by the school 
which guarantees to each individual thosc 
experiences by means of which he may 
|engage in an occupation that insures to 
him an income sufficient to meet his 


needs and the needs of those dependent | 


upon him, and also insures that through 
this occupation he mav render to society 
; those benefits that will hasten it 
jress and increase the sum total 
| happiness, 

| 


Ss prog- 


of its 


'Strange Disease Attacks 
Tea Plants in Africa 


A strange disease which causes tea 
| plants to turn yellow has attacked tea 
| fields in Nyasaland, Africa, according to 
|a statement issued by the Department 
jof Commerce, summarizing a report by 
| Trade Commissioner Du Wayne G. Clark, 
Johannesburg. The statement follows in 
full text: 

It has recently been reported that an 
unknown disease has made its appear- 
ance in the tea fields of Nyasaland. 

It is said that it has never occurred 
|in any of the other tea-producing regions 
|of the world and, as a consequence, there 
| is no precedent for its origin or possible 
| elimination. 
| his disease is said to manifest itself 
|bvthe rapid yellowing of the tea leaves 
| which in a few days turn from a bright 
, green to an orange color. The bush then 
| withers an@ dies. This disease has not, 
jas yet, become widespread, but it is a 
|matter of great importance that 
|growth be checked immediately. Nvyasa- 
{land has only planted tea for a few years 
|and yet, at the end of 1929, over 2,000,- 
/000 pounds had been exported for the 
; year. It is understood that a member 
jof the Amani Institute of Tanganyika 


is now in Nyasaland making field experi- | 


| ments with the new disease with the hope 
| that a solution for the problem may soon 
‘he found. 

| ————————————————————— yy 
tidn pertaining to criminals. Prior to 
that time there existed two distinct crim- 
}nal identification bureaus in this 
jtry. One of these organizations was 
| conducted by the Federal Government at 
the Leavenworth penitentiary, organized 
jin 1904. Another was a bureau located 
at Washington, and under the direction 
jof the International Association of 
| Chiefs of Police. This latter was founded 
in 1896. Both, it was declared, were im- 
portant steps in criminal identification 
but both were comparatively tineffective, 
the Leavenworth institution because it 
was operated by convict labor and the 
Washington bureau because it was de- 
pendent upon the voluntary contributions 
of its members. As a result of this in- 
| efficiency, the present division of the 
{Bureau of Investigation was founded, 
chiefly upon the solicitation of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiets of Police. 
As ‘® result of the subsequent merger of 
the two old bureaus into the one, the di- 
vision of identification and information 
came into being July 1, 1924, taking over 
all the records of the two former bu- 
reaus, 

The Leavenworth Bureau of the Fed- 
eral Government was, from its founda- 
tion, a fingerprint bureau, it was pointed 
out, while the International Associa- 
tion’s bureau, which started before Sir 
Henry had developed his fingerprint clas- 
| sification system, originated as gq Ber- 
tillon bureau but acquired fingerprint 
records as they came into use after 1901. 

With the organization of the present 
bureau, the records taken over by it from 
|the two former bureaus aggregated ap- 
| proximately 810,000. -At the present time 
the division has more than 2,100,000 
fingerprints and 2,750,000 card index rec- 
ords. This is believed to be the largest 
and most complete collection of criminal 
fingerprint records of current value ex- 
isting anywhere in the world, These rec- 
ords are being extended, at the rate of 
approximately 1.500 a day. 

Besides this bureau of the 
Government, it was pointed 


Feder al 
out that 


The extreme vocational] the-| 


consequence so far as being a productive | 
be- | 


its | 


coun- , 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


High Percentage of Accuracy 


Shown in Railway Mail Service 


Topic IV¥—Communications: Postal Service 


Examinations Given Employes to Promote Correct Dis- 
tribution of Letters in Transit 


Tn this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their place tv the administrative organizations, 


Communications, 


By Eugene W 


divisions and Bureayis irrespective of 
The prese nt series dea!s with 


. Satterwhite. 


Assistant General Superintendent, 


Division of Railway Mail Service, 


Office of the Second Assistant Postinaster General, Post Office Department 


e 

HE Division of Railway Mail Serv- 

ice of the Second Assistant Post- 

master General’s Bureau is under 
the supervision of the general super- 
intendent, Railway Mail Service. Its 
function the distribution of mails 
in transit in order to effect the earliest 
practical delivery. 

It is charged with the preparation 
of all regulations for the government 
of the Railway, Mail Service, and of 
cases for the appointment, removal. 
transfer, promotion and reduction of 
all officers of the service and railway 
postal clerks; the general conduct of 
the mail service on railroad and inland 
steamboat routes; the investigation 
and report of the necessity for the es- 
tablishment of new or additional serv- 
ice on railroads; reporting as to nec- 
essary changes in car space for the 
transportation of the same; the in- 
struction of postmasters relative to the 
distribution and dispatch of mails at 
post offices; the distribution of pouches, 
sacks and mail locks used in the trans- 
portation of the mails other than those 
used exclusively in the city and rural 
delivery service; the designation and 
supervision of mail bag depositories; 
the preparation of statements of al- 
lowances for travel expenses of rail- 
way postal clerks; and preparation of 
cases for the authorization of miscel- 
aneous expenditures and credits for 
the incidental needs of the Railway 
Mail Service. 


Is 


* * se 
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ALSO, on account of the discontinu- 
ance of local train service and the 
substitution of route service by 
motor vehicles, the supervision of con- 
tract star routes (except those in 
Alaska) and the Government-operated 
star routes has been assigned to the 
Division of Railway Mail Service. 

In the supervision of the work of 
this important division of the postal 
service the general superintendent 
assisted by one. assistant 
superintendent, two assistant 


tay 
stat 


is 
general 
super- 


In the next of this series on “Commuiuications: 


intendents and by 15 division superin- 
tendents of tha many geographic 
divisions located in their numerical 
order follows: Boston, New York, 
Washington, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis. Francisco, Cleve- 
land, St. Paul, Fort Worth, New 
Orleans, Seattle, Omaha, and Pitts- 
burgh. 

These division superintendents in 
turn are assisted by 121 chief clerks 
stationed at the most advantageous rail- 
road centers where needed throughout 
the country. It is the duty of the 
chief clerks to see that the clerks under 
their charge perform all duties 
required of them promptly — and 
thoroughly; that the required exami- 
nations of all clerks as to their knowl- 
edge of distribution are made annually 
and up to the required standard of 
efficiency, and that all orders from the 
Department and division superintend- 
ent are promptly executed. 


as 


San 
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TPHE personnel of the Railway Mail 
Service consis of 271 
20,000 regular railway pestal 
and 835 regular laborers. 
These employes make the distribu- 
tion of transit mails carried on 1,205 
railway post office lines and in 65 ter- 
minal railway post offices located at 
the important railroad centers. On 
June 30, 1929, there were in operation 
4.651 railway post office trains and 
13.055 closed pouch trains on-each day 
of the week. 
During the fiscal year ending June 
50, 1929, approximately 18 billion 
pieces OF all classes of mail were dis- 
tributed in railway post office cars with 
a record for correciness of 99.994 per 
cent. In order to qualify themgelves to 
make the required distribution of the 
mails in transit 31.052 individual ex- 
aminations of regular and probation- 
ary railway postal clerks were held and 
the average rating obtained was 99.25 
per cent. Out of this number 3,000 
clerks made 100 per cent. 
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Service” to appeci 


in the issue of July 10, Eugene W. Satterwhite, Assistant General Superiu- 


tendent, Division of Railway Mail Service, 


Postmaster General, will coi 


tie 
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Idaho Studies Plan to Divert Water 
From U nder ground for Irrigation 


‘Geologists Say Wells May Be Sunk and Canals Provided 
To Carry Out Huge Project 


State of Idaho: 

Underground flow water may be 
tapped by wells and canals to provide 
an increase of water ter irrigation pur- 
poses, according to a report of geologists 
to the State department of reclamation. 
The survey, forming the basis of the 
| report, was made by representatives ol 
|the United States Geological Survey in 
| cooperation with the Idaho bureau ot 
}mines and geology. An annual increase 
|} of 36,000 acre feet may be procured in 
| the Big Lost River Valley under the pro- 
posed plan, according to the report. 

Contracts were Ict last Novemper 


of 


fo. 


drilling a series of wells to obtain deii- ' 


nite information on geological structure, 
water tables and nature of acquifiers 
| The area selected for the tests was near 

Moore Dam, since geologic and hydro- 
logic conditions inaicated that considera- 
ble underground water flowed through au 
alluvium-filled channel west of the rivet 
| and dropped rapidly southward, escaping 
into Snake River where it was perma- 
nently lost to Big Lost River Valley. 
The report continues: 

“Tests were made to see if part of this 
water could be recovered by the infiltra- 
|tion ditch method that would deliver the 
| water by gravity to lands below and if 
; this was not possible, to determine if the 
| water could be recovered by pump 


at 


The results of the drilling elimingted 
the possibility of the* infiltration diich, 
eal 


eye ‘e ° 
Pupils in City Schools More 
Advanéed in North Carolina 
State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, July &. 

City children are much nearer the 
proper grades in school on the basis of 
|their ages than are rural pupils in North 
Carolina, according to an article appear- 
jing in the official publication issued by 
the office of the State superintendent of 
public instruction. 

Approximately 65 of every 100 
dren in the city schools are normal 
for their grades, while in rural 
only 52 out of each 100 are 
proper grades, it is stated. 
ference follows in all grades. In the 
elementary gYades the average in favor 
of city children is 14 per cent, while in 
{high school grades the difference is 
nearly 12 per cent. The least difference 
\is found in the first grade, where the 
city proper age pupils exceed the rural 
punils by 10.1 per cent. The gre 
difference, 0 per cent, appeared in the 
seventh grade. 

Slightly more than one-fourth of the 
rural colored children envelled and 42 
per cent of the city colored pupils are 
of normal age for their grades. 
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10 per cent of 
have similar bureaus theii 
have legislation now pending 
;creation. The State bureaus, it 
plained, facilitate the work 


nearly Stat either 
no 


thei 


the 


or 


ON 
tor 
the 


of na- 


| tional bureau in that it furnishes a con- | 


tact media for both local officers and the 
Federal Government: 

The Department of Justice’s 
}was also explained as being 
‘contact with all continental European 
and South American criminal identifica- 
tion ageneies, and with particularly Scot- 
land Yard. It was pointed out that an 
international bureau has been created in 
Vienna, Austria, and now being de- 
veloped, This bureau, which is now only 
two years old, serves as an international 
clearing house for information. 


aivision 
in 


Was ex- | 


Boise, Jyly 8. 


because too large an amount of excavat- 


‘ng would be necessary. The--drillings 
indicated, however, that properly finished 
wells of large diameter should obtain 
adequate supplies for irrigation but that 
through much of the area the depth to 
water is too great for economical pump- 
ing at present rates charged for powe1 
by companies operating in the area. 
Lifts in excess of 30 feet probably will 
not prove profitable, for crops now grown 
in this valley, 

“The most effective plan for saving 
water now lost in the river channel is to 
construct a canal diverting the flow of 
ihe river at Leslie thence to the east 
side of the valley, returning to the 
stream about a mile above the Moore 
Giversion dam. This canal would pass by 
the seciion of the river known as the 
Darlington sinks, where about 50 second 
feet are now lost at low stages. It would 
probably conserve about 85 xecond feet 
row lost into an ancient buried channel 
of the river, disappearing beneath the 
Snake River lavas. 


“The water supply for lands adjaeent 


Mortality Rate 
Of Elderly Men 
Gains in Illinois 


Percentage of Deaths Shows 
Increase: in Both Country 
And City, State Health 
Department Says 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, July 8. 

Keeping alive between 40 and 60 years 
of age has grown rapidly more difficult 
for men, but only moderately so for 
women dvfring recent years, according 
to an analysis of mortality statistics 
made public by the State health depart- 
ment. Furthtrmore, it is twice as diffi- 
cult for the city man to arrive at 70 
as for the man living in the country, if 
the death rate is ahy index of condi- 
tions. 

“In Chicago the men between 40 and 
60 contributed 26 per cent of all mor- 
tality among males in 1921 and 52.5 per 
cent in 1928, a jump of one-fourth in 
the percentage.” the health department 
said. “For 1921 the women between 40 
and 60 contributed 22.1 per cent of the 
total female mortality and only 27.7 per 
cent in 1928, a slight rise. 

Down-State Figures 

“For down-State the loss of men be- 
tween 40 and 60 constituted 18.6 per cent 
of the male mortality in 1921 and 21.5 
per cent in 1928. Women of the same 
age group contributed 17.6 and 19.1 per 
cent of the total female mortality for the 
two years, respectively. The percentage 
of increase among men was nearly twice 
that among women. 

“Furthermore, in Chicago the men be- 
tween 50 and 60 contributed last year 
17.1 per cent of the total male mortality, 
the heaviest for any decade of life while 
for down-State the same age group con- 
tributed only 12.4 per cent, the 70 to 80 
group losing most heavily with 19.8 per 
cent. For women, the 60 to 70 age 
group in Chicago was highest among te- 
mules, contributing 16.6 per cent of the 
mortality against 21.9 per cent fyom the 
70 to 80 down-State group whigh stood 
high. 

“Manifestly the male is finding life 
much more difficult after 40. Infants 
and young people up to 30 now contribute 
noticeably less to the total mortality and 
fhe increase in the percentage of deaths 
between 30 and 40 has been trivial. In 
both the 40 and 50 and the 50 and 60 
age groups, especially among the males, 


,the increase has been enormous in Chi- 
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io Arco in dry years can most profitably | 


be carried from Moore diversion dam in 
a canal along the east side of the valle 
down to a point 3 miles above 
and discharged into James Creek. 

“Probably at least 18,000 feet 


acre 


Arvo 


. ld t . . ° ~}} j | 
could be recovered annually by pumping 
and a similar amount by the proposed by- | 


Nass canal. Records show that 
auxiliary supplies would be fully 
mly about half of the year, 
of water would to extent relieve 
the water shortage the valley and 
could all be used on the developed lands 
that 


these 

some 
of 

now 


have an inadequate supply.” 


Our stockholders 
won't send if 
their proxies 

They'll 


time 


come in person. this 
they'll be right here 
asking uncomfortable questions. 
Why didn’t we insure our in- 
come as well as our buildings? 
Where's the money coming from 
to keep the business going these 
next six months? Will we be 
colling ‘on them an asscss- 
ment instead sending them 
regvular dividends? They'll 
here, all rig@ht. 
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ot 
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fter the fire, Hartford 
Business Interruption Insur- 
ance answers stockholders 
auestions with dividends. 
Write for the booklet “Mr. 
Dixor”™ which explains the 
protection that begins where 
your fire insurance leaves off. 


active” 


HARTFORD 
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co. 


Connecticut } 


used | 
This amount | 
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cago and marked down-State. 

Reasons Not Clear 
“The reasons for these changes are not 
altogether clear. Under modern condi- 
tions the struggle for existence among 
men past 40 has doubtless grown severe 
and that is an important factor. Men 
past middle life have not learned to sate- 
guard their own health as well as they 
insist upon for their wives and children. 
The baby and the school child are fre- 
quently examined by physicians and the 
mothers get the benefit of listening to 
the advice and of applying the mcasures 
prescribed for the youngsters. 

“Another factor the new freedom 
of women. A greater range of employ- 
ment in the business world, wider par- 
ticipation in outdoor sports, political en- 
franchisement and change in mode of 
dress have resulted not only im pro- 
nounced sociological changes in the status 
of women but have given to them a new 
outlook on life that is evidently stimula- 
tive and beneficial.” 


is 


Michigan Acts to Guard 
12 Species of Wild Birds 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, July 8&8. 
12 species of birds by 
from being captured 
under scientific collectors permits has 
recently been established by the State 
conservation commission. 

The following birds are named 
order issued by the commisison: 
hill crane, whistling swan, whooping 
crane, trumpeter swan, loon, bald eagle, 
ozprey,-pileated woodpecker, raven, kirk- 
land wabler, blue grosbeak and mock- 
ingbird. 

Scientific permits legalize 
capture or of birds or 
mammals for educational exhibits or in 
connection with scientific investigations, 
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_ precious metals, gold and silver—quests 
@ -& of man throughout the ages—established stand - 
ards of value—favored materials of craftsmen, 
ancient and modern—these perhaps typify to 
the average reader the great group of metals 
known as non-ferrous, to distinguish them from 
iron. Gold and silver are indeed lures which have 
led man to innumerable conquests and countless 
discoveries. They remain important economic 
and monetary assets of our nation and the world. 
In 1929, this country produced 11 per cent of the 
world’s gold and 22 per cent of the world’s silver 
output. But actually there are more than three 
score other metals in the earth's crust. Among 
them are a number which, through the skill of 
metallurgists and engineers, have become impor- 
tant aids to the progress of civilization. 


Copper—a Giant Industry 


Among the other great group of base non-ferrous 
metals, copper is leader—and leader among cop- 
per producers and refiners is the United States. 
This country produces, from domestic ore, about 
half the world’s copper output. It also imports 
considerable ore, so that its production of refined 
copper is greater than the rest of the world com- 
bined. With this reddish metal, men control that 
gnightiest of mechanical forces—electricity. Last 
year there were actually used in the United States 
more than 1,100,000 tons of copper, an amount 
equal to 18.55 pounds for every person. Almost 
half of this went into electrical manufactures, 
telephones, telegraphs, light and power lines. 
¢ Automobiles accounted for 12 per cent. 
According to the latest Census of Manufactures, 
there were over fourteen thousand men employed 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


Value of output in the United States — 1929 


Copper (smelter Output domestic ores) 
Zine (slab and rolled) 
(Domestic and foreign ores) 


Lead (domestic ores and base bullion) . 
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age battery are products of other important non- 
ferrous metals. In 1929, the United States pro- 
duced more than one-third of the world’s output of 
zinc from ore,and about one-third the world’s lead. 

Almost half of the zinc is used to make gal- 
vanized iron, which is obtained by immersing 
sheet iron in molten zinc. Storage batteries, cable 
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1929 - 9.67 LBs. 


HOW PER CAPITA USE OF METAL HAS INCREASED 


in the smelting and refining branch of the copper 
industryalone, receiving more than twenty million 
dollars in wages and turning outa product valued 
at $609,000,000. 


Zinc and Lead —Prominent Members 
of the Metals Family 


The galvanized iron pail, the paint that goes on 
your house, the plates in your automobile stor- 
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coverings and white lead, consumed considerably 
more than half of the lead used last year in this 
country. Recovery of these metals from used arti- 
cles is growing. Last year one-twelfth of the total 
zinc obtained was from this source. It is estimated 
that 95 per cent of the lead used in storage bat- 
tery plates is recovered. 

In the smelting and refining of zinc, the latest 
Census of Manufactures showed a total of eleven 


$ 362,518,384 


90,480,000 
93,747,677 
53,781,692 
43,990,200 
32,540,678 


thousand workers, receiving more than sixteen 
million dollars in wages and yielding a product 
valued at $108,000,000. Lead smelting and refin- 
ing paid more than seven million dollars in 
wages to over five thousand workers and yielded 
an Output valued at $225,000,000. 


Lightening the Load of Industry 


Aluminum is one of the most abundant of the 
industrial metals — indeed, next to oxygen and 
silicon, there is more aluminum than any other 
element in the earth’s crust of which, it is esti- 
mated, it constitutes 8 per cent. Yet only a few 
decades ago, the aluminum industry did not exist. 
In 1883 the output of aluminum in this country 
was $31 pounds. In 1929, it was 113,000 tons, 
two-fifths of the world’s total. 


Aluminum, combined with other metals in alloy 
form, results in a product which compares favor- 
ably with steel for strength and is remarkably 
light. It resists rust, isa good conductor for elec- 
tricity and heat. These qualities have made a place 
of importance for it in automobile and airplane 
manufacture, in the electrical industry, and for 
kitchen utensils. 


The latest Census of Manufactures indicates 
that there are 139 establishments making alumi- 
num products, employing fourteen thousand 
workers, paying $20,000,000 in wages and pro- 
ducing goods worth $123,000,000. 

Tin is an important metal, but, except for a 
negligible amount, this country secures its supply 
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from outside sources, chiefly British Malaya and 
the Dutch East Indies. Last year we imported 
195,000,000 pounds of tin, valued at $88,000,000. 
This is about half of the world’s production. 
About seventy million pounds is recovered an- 
nually from used articles. 


Achievements of Metallurgy 


One of the most outstanding accomplishments 
in the field of metals has been the development 
through the science of metallurgy of numerous 
combinations or alloys. Some alloys have been 
known and used for many years. Bronze, an alloy 
of copper and tin, is supposed to be the first metal- 
lic alloy used by man. Sterling silver is an alloy 
of 975 parts pure silver and 75 parts copper. 
Brass, an alloy of copper and zinc, isa most im- 
portant compound. The latest available figures 
indicate an output of these non-ferrous alloys 
valued at $519,000,000. Other valuable alloys are 
babbit metal, gun metal, type metal and pewter. 


Many of the more recently discovered metals 
are used chiefly today in alloys. Barium, Chromi- 
um, Cadmium, manganese—to name just a few— 
are among the elements that display remarkable 
properties in compound with other metals. There 
are said to be between 100 and 150 special alloys 
marketed today, each having special characteristics. 
From them are made new high-speed,wear resist- 
ing tools, machines of unusual strength, metals 
that are rust proof, friction resisting, and readily 
processed. 


The metal trades thus furnish our civilization 
with important materials for progress. Ideas and 
designs are crystallized in solid substance. Non- 
ferrous metals help to provide virtually every in- 
dustry with structural material, and mediums 
through which to achieve mechanical perfection. 
Their production and distribution forms one of 
America’s most useful and profitable enterprises. 


Financing the Non-Ferrous 
Metals Industries 


pono the grub stake of the old time miner of the West 

to the conservative senior bonds of a leading modern 
aluminum or copper company, is indeed a far cry. In the 
early days of this country, such non-ferrous metals as were 
produced atall, were mined in small scattered workings. The 
capital for these was usually provided by private individuals. 
Later came the mining corporation. But even today, the 
mining of non-ferrous metals includes enterprises ranging 
all the way from workings operated by a single individual to 
the huge corporation, with its enormous plants and extensive 
reserves of ore. The foremost companies in this field have 
attained a degree of stability and financial strength that 
entitles them toa place among the greatest business insticu- 
tions of the country. Their products, furthermore, areamong 
the basic essentials, and the long range outlook for the busi- 
ness asa whole is imseparably identified with the continued 
industrial progress of the world. Various of the corporations 
which dominate the non-ferrous metals industry hve from 
time to time offered sound bonds which are deserving of 
inclusion in practically any well-diversified and conservative 
investment account. 
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Treaty Provides Security to Nations | 
Involved, Senator Swanson Declares| 


London Compact Gives United States Greater Safety Than Other 


S 


: ne ae 
The London naval treaty gives safety 


to Japan in her home waters, safety to 
great Britain in her European, Asiatic 
and African possessions, and “makes the 
United States more secure than either,” 
declared Senator Swanson (Dem.), of 
Virginia, addressing the Senate on July 
8 in favor of the ratification of the 
treaiy. - ° 

“The United States obtains absolute 
naval supremacy in the entire Western 
Hemisphere.” asserted the Virginia 
Senator, and gets a Navy strong enough 
to enforce the Monroe Doctrine through- 
out the hemisphere, and to control the 
waters of the eastern Pacific and the 
western Atlantic. 

Senator Swanson depreciated fears that 
Japan might endeavor to take the 
Philippine Islands, and answered in de- 
tail other arguments brought against ac- 
ceptance of the London agreement. 
Naval Policy oj 
Country Reviewed 

Senator Swanson began with a review 
of the naval policy of the United States 
beginning in 1916 and going through 
the Washington conference and the “biue 
print” period succeeding the conference. 
The Geneva conference, he said, “failed 
ignominously” and it was not until the 
United States had authorized the con- 
struction of 15 “real cruisers and not 
blue prints” that Great Britain requested 
a naval limitation agreement. 

“The London treaty was negotiated and 
presented to the Senate in order to cor- 
rect the naval mistakes made by the 
two preceding administrations,” he said. 

The Virginia Senator condemned un- 
limited competition in construction, con- 
tending that ‘ta just treaty for limita- 
tion of naval armament to my mind is 
the wiser policy and will be the most 
productive of prosperity and safety. 
This is the policy the United States has 
declared in recent years through its Con- 
gress and President., The question pre- 
sented to us is whether or not this 
treaty gives sufficient protection to our 
interests to justify us approving it in 
furtherance of this wise policy.” 

Warning against listening too closely 
to “military minds,” Senator Swanson 
said that “big-Navy men” are now en- 
gaged in advising all three signatories 


that the treaty jeopardizes the safety | 


of the respective countries, so that “it 
would seem that the objections arise be- 
cause the treaty fails to give any marked 
advantage to any country.” 

Mr. Swanson entered into a detailed 
analysis of the provisions of the com- 
pact as applied to the various categories 
of vessels and as eompared.with terms 
of the Washington treaty, beginning with 
capital ships “the backbone of the 
Navy” which “will ultimately control the 
surface of the sea.” 


Capital Ship Ratio Said to Be 


Larger Than Great Britain’s 


Under the London agreement, by ex- 
ercising her right to modernizing, he 
continued, the United States would have 
a capital ship ratio of 10 to Great Brit- 
ain’s 9.9 and Japan’s 5.6, with relative 
respective tonnages of 477,400 tons, 474,- 
750 tons and 266,070 tons. Great Brit- 


ain’s possession of three battle cruisers, | 


he stated, do not “give any advantage 
to her fleet. After careful considera- 


tion, I believe it is a disadvantage and| 
not an advantage to the British fleet.”| 


This statement Mr. Swanson based on 
the lack of - armor protection of such 
cruisers. 

“A battle cruiser in conflict with a 
battleship of equal tonnage would be 
helpless and would be very quickly de- 
stroyed,” he said. “Its safety would con- 
sist in its ability to run and escape the 
attack of the battleship. In fleet action, 
a ship cannot afford to leave the fleet 
without greatly reducing its strength.” 

Despite the greater speed of British 
capital ships, Mr. Swanson asserted that 
the American preference for superior 
guns and superior armor is the wiser 
course. 

“T think the conclusion must be 
reached,” he said, “that in the aggre- 
gate the American fleet is as modern, 
up to date, and of later construction 
equal to that of Great Britain. The con- 
clusion reached by nearly all naval ex- 
perts who have examined the relative 
strength of the United States fleet anu 
that of Great Britain is that they are as 
near parity as could be obtained, and 
many of the officers that I have talked 
with express an opinion that they would 
prefer the American fleet in capital ships 
to the capital ships of the British fleet 
on account of our method of 
tion in having less speed and more armor 
and gun power. I can not but 


tection, and this, I believe, will be fur- 
ther increased when we have completed 
the modernization of our ships. 
Comparative Strength 

Of Signatories of Treaty 


“J am satisfied that under this treaty 
the ratio of 10 for the United States, 10 


for Great Britain, and 6 for Japan has! 
for as substantially and| 


been provided 
practically as it is possible to do 
under any treaty. Especially will this 
be true when all our capital ships have 
been modernized and their guns _ have 
been clevated, as we obtained the un- 
questioned right to do by negotiating 
this treaty. 
tween the fleets have been ocasioned by 
difference of the judgment of naval ex- 
perts in the construction of the ships and 
cannot be remediedgby treaty. 

“If the capital f@ets of the three na- 
tions did not exist, and they were to be 
supplied by new construction, I 
prefer a fleet constructed on the naval 
ideas and judgment of the experts of the 
United tSates rather than those of Great 
Britain or Japan. 
have parity with Great Britain 
ratio of 10 to 6 with Japan. 

“Let us compare the expense and the 
time of obtaining parity under the Lon- 
don treaty and the Washington treaty. 
If Great Britain, the United States, and 
Japan should exercise their privilege of 
replacement under the Washington treaty 
and the United States undertook the con- 
struction of 10 ships, Great Britain 10 
ships, and Japan & ships by 1936, and 
continued thereafter to lay down the 
ships scheduled in the treaty, they could 
obtain the ratios agreed to in the Wash- 
ington treaty, it is estimated, by 1942. 
If the privilege should be exercised 
and the United States should commence 
the construction o” these capital ships, it 


sO 


and a 


sO 


would mean an exrenditure of $400,000,- | 


000 for the United States, $400,000,000 
for Great Britain should they do likewise, 


construc- | 


believe | 
that the American fleet is somewhat su- | 
perior to the British fleet in armor pro-| 


The differences existing be- | 


would! 


I am satisfied that we} 


ignatories He Says in Senate Address Ady ocating Ratifica- 
tion of Plan to Reduce Armament 


pletion of these 10 ships. The London 


treaty provides that no capital sbips> 


shall be constructed prior to Dee. 1, 1936. 
This provision sav-s each Great Britain 
and the United States $400,000,000 in 
capital-ship construction and Japan 
$200,000,000. This treaty gives parity 
immediately between the United States 
and Great Britain and a ratio of 10 to 6 
with Japan instead of delaying it for sev- 
eral years after 1936, and in addition 
saves each nation this vast expenditure 
of money. This is the most admirable 
add commendable part of the treaty and 
equally beneficial to all three of the na- 
tions concerned.” 
All Aircraft Carriers 
Declared Limited by Treaty 

Limitations on aircraft carriers in the 
London tveaty are superior to those pre- 
seribed in the Washington agreement, 
continued Senator Swanson in that they 
limit all aircraft carriers and not just 
those over 10.000 tons, and fix the size 
of guns on the smaller cruisers at the 
6-inch type. 

“The Washington treaty,” 


he said, 


“made no mention of the fitting of land- | 
ing-on and flying-off platforms on battle- | 


ships, cruisers, and destroyers, and there 
has been some doubt as to whether or 
not the fitting of such platforms would 
be a violation of the spirit of that agree- 
jment. The London treaty permits the 
fitting of such platforms on capital 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers with the 
proviso that landing platforms shall not 
be fitted on existing capital ships and 
not over 25 per cent of the cruiser ton- 
nage will be so fitted. 

“The above are the important pro- 
visions of the Washmgton treaty. The 
ratios and tonnage allotments given in 
that treaty are unaltered. The provi- 
sions of this treaty are neither espe- 
cially beneficial nor prejudicial either to 
the United States, Great Britain, or 
Japan. It does not prohibit the building 
of larger aircraft carriers for fleet pur- 
poses and allows each nation to build 
such smaller aircraft carriers as they 
desire. The placing of flying-off and 
flying-on decks on ships other than air- 
craft carriers will permit a further and 


{more extended development of their po-} 


tential use as instruments of war. To 
the extent that the United States leads 
the world in the commercial and naval 
use of aircraft and in production capacity 
of airplanes these provisions are bene- 
ficial to the United States.” 

Turning to the cruiser question, Sena- 
tor Swanson said that “as to whether 
cruisers with 8-inch guns or cruisers with 
6-inch guns is preferable for us in a 
treaty is véry largely dependent as to 
which nation we are building against— 
whether Great Britain or Japan. The 
problem in dealing with the two coun- 
tries is very different.” 


Cruiser Tonnage 


| Under the Treaty 
The 8-inch cruiser tonnage under the 


| treaty, he pointed out, is 180,000 tons for| 


|the United States, 146,800 for 
, Britain and 108,000 for Japan. 
objection that the United States cannot 
complete its 16th cruiser until January, 
1936, its 17th until January, 1937, and its 
)18th until January, 1938, Mr. Swanson 
said: 

“I regret this provision was ever agreed 
to, as it gives the opponents of the treaty 
an opportunity to say the United States 
will not ‘obtain parity during the ex- 


Great 


istence of the treaty. In addition, I have| 


the idea that this delay in the time set 
for the completion of these cruisers was 
based upon the thought that when the 
next conference was called the United 
States would forego its insistence of a 
ratio of 10 to 6 in 8-inch gun cruisers 
with Japan. It was believed that Japan’s 
position would be stronger to get the 
ratio of 10 to 7 in this class of ships 
|when the next conference assembles if 
the United States had not completed 
construction of these two cruisers. 

“I do not think this is of sufficient 
importance to be given serious considera- 
tion. There is not the slightest possibility 


of hostilities between the United States, | 


Great Britain, and Japan prior to the 
time these cruisers can be completed. 
| These countries are obligated by treaty 
; to respect each others’ interests and in- 
sular territories in the Pacific and 
maintain the open-door policy in China. 
This obligation continues until two years 
after notice is given of the annulment 
of the treaty. No notice has yet been 
given and I do not think any will be 
given for many years to come. The 
treaty contains this provision: 

They shall meet in conference in 1955 
to frame a new treaty to replace and to 
carry out the purposes of the present 
treaty, it being understood that none of 


the provisions of the present treaty shail| 
prejudice the attitude of any of the high} 


contracting 
agreed to. 

“This reservations mutual and belongs 
alike to all nations signing the treaty. 
Japan at the next conference may con- 
tend for a ratio of 10 to 7 in 8-inch-gun 
cruisers and that she not precluded 
from doing so by this treaty. It also 
reserves the right for the United States 


parties at the conference 


1S 


at the next conference to insist upon a| 


ratio of 10 to 6 on submarines and de- 
|stroyers and 6-inch gun cruisers. I do 
not think this reservation is of any value 
}or that it is of any injury to any nation. 


tified in accepting the treaty with the 
ratio established in &-inch-gun cruisers 
and that we can do so without 
apprehension.” 


Relative Merits of 6-Inch 
And 8-Inch Cruisers 


On the relative merits of 6-inch and 
8-inch cruisers, Mr. Swanson said: 

“The question presented is: Was 
parity lost when 30,000 tons of 8-inch- 
gun cruisers, recommendad by the 
General Board, was exchanged for 38,- 
500 tons of 6-inch-gun cruisers, as pro- 
vided in the treaty, each type having 
the same limitation upon size, and hence 
radius of action? Upon 
there is an honest difference of opinion 
among naval officers. Some contend that 
the increase of 38,500 tons in 6-inch-gun 
cruisers is to be preferred to the 30,000 
tons in 8-inch-gun cruisers, others taking 
the opposite view. I believe the differ- 
ences in military value of these two uniis 
very small—so small that 
it may be, it is not sufficient to justify 
the rejection of the treaty.” 

The London treaty, he said, 
the mounting of 6-inch guns 
same size vessel as the 8-inch, 
| “Each can have the same 


is 
permits 
on the 


size and 


‘ 


+ 
and $200,000,000 for Japan upon the com- 


Of the! 


to} 


“Thus it seems to me we are fully jus-| 


fear or) 


this question | 


whatever | 


radius of action. Being of the same 
size, the superiority of the two classes 
of cruisers is dependent upon the rela- 
tive merits of the 6 and 8-inch guns 
Upon this there is a great difference oi 
opinion among naval experts, but a sub- 
stantial majority favor the 8-inch gun 

“The conclusion I have reached after 
the most thoughtful consideration, is that 
the best interests of the American navy 
require cruisers of each, class.” 

Answering the argument that the 
treaty gives to Great Britain and Japan 
an advantage in replacement, Senator 
Swanson pointed out that “it is specifi- 
cally provided that work done prior to 
1936 shall be done for replacement of 
vessels authorized under the treaty. I 
have the utmost confidence that if this 
treaty is ratified Great Britain and Japan 
will honorably and fully discharge their 
obligation assumed when they undertook 
replacements under the treaty. 

“I believe this treaty estabiishes sub- 
| stantial parity between the fleets of the 
| United States and Great Britain as near 
'as can be accomplished by naval agree- 
jment. I also believe that while this 
treaty gives to Japan an increase of 0.4 
in the aggregate of cruiser tonnage over 
the ratio of 10 to 6, that this is more 
| than offset by the superiority of our 
jcruiser fleet in later construction and 
| more modern iniprovements.” 


Superiority of British 
Merchant Marine Discussed 


| 
4 
! 

Mr. Swanson said that the contention 
that Great Britain has a superiority in 
jher large merchant marine capable of 
| conversion in time of war “is impossible 
to take into consideration when endeav-! 
oring to fix the relative strength of na- 
vies. The only thing to’ consider is the 
combatant power of the navies. Great 
Britain has no intention of surrendering 
to us any part of her merchant marine 
nor any of her naval bases.” 

However, Senator Swanson asserted 
that the provision in the treaty permit- 
ting the unlimited construction of 2,000- | 
ton vessels carrying 6-inch guns, with a 
speed of 20 knots, provides the United 
States with an opportunity of offsetting , 
any British superiority in merchant ma- j 
jrine. * | 

The United States entered the treaty | 
with a large number of destroyers, but ! 
|most of them were comparatively useless, 
he said. While Japan’s ratio with tne 
United States is 7 to 10, in this category, 
he continued, this advantage is offset by | 
the fact that our destroyer fleet will be 
more modern, : 

“If any hostilities should ever arise be- | 
tween the United States and Japan,” he 
said, “‘and destroyers were needed, the; 
United States could darken the seas 
quick]y with destroyers, as she did in the 
last war, The resources of this omit | 
are such that destroyers could be built 
almost without limit. It is not wise or 
economical to build in times of peace a 
large number of naval craft that éan be} 
rapidly and efficiently buiit a 


| 


| 


war. There are yearly improvements in 
the construction of destroyers, and to 
| build all of these at once would deprive 
us of the advantages that accrue from 
new inventions and improvements. Atl 
that our fleet needs, except in time of 
war, is 150,000 tons of destroyers, and 
I do not think it would be wise to even 
build these as rapidly as it can be ac- 
complished under the treaty. I think it 
| would be wise, as destroyers can be read- 
ily constructed when needed, to extend 
/our destroyer replacement and construc- 
tion over a period of 10 years, buiding 
15,000 tons each year. Thus I have no| 
apprehension of any trouble that may! 
arise to us at this time or_in the future | 
on account of the small increase of ton- 
nage accorded Japan in destroyers. If a 
conflict should arise between the United 
States and Japan within less than a year, 
the United States, by new construction, 
would establish in destroyers an over- 
whelming superiority over Japan. 
“There is nothing in the destroyer pro- 
vision that would justify the rejection of 
| this treaty. It establishes absolute par- 
| ity in destroyers with Great Britain, and 
| the small increase given to Japan is such 
| that under no circumstances can it be a 
; menace to us.” 
| Submarines Termed Unsuited 
|For Fleet Operation 


Senator Swanson placed little impor- 
tance on the treaty provision which pre- 
scribes parity between the three signato- 
ries in submarines. 

“The slowness of the submarine and | 
the inability to communicate with it,” he | 
said, “have made it unsuited for fleet op- | 
eration. Destroyers and cruisers have! 
been found far more beneficial to accom- | 
pany a fleet and can accomplish what is | 
|desired by the submarines far better. 
Submarines were very effectively used by 
Germany during the World War against 
the merchant marine of Great Britain 
and accomplished wonderful results. ' 

“The pending treaty following the 
Washington treaty puts the same restric- 
| tions upon submarines in attacking mer- 
chant vessels as are imposed upon sur- 
face ves No submarine fs permitted ! 
to attack a merchant ‘vessel unless the 
safety of all those aboard has been fuily 
provided for. These restrictions have de- 
stroyed to a very large extent the use- | 
fulness of submarines. | 

“In addition, new listening devices | 
have been discovered which easily locate 
submarines, when they can be promptly | 
destroyed by destroyers or other vessels | 
with depth bombs. Submarines are al- 
most useless in the large expanse of the 
sea on account of the great difficulty in| 
locating vessels which are the subject of 
their attack. In channels and restricted 
areas of the sea submarines can be very | 
effeetively used. They are very valuable | 
for defensive purposes. All submarines 
| possessed by us would be used for de- | 
fensive purposes in Panama and the Phil- 
ippine Islands and on the coast of Amer- 
ica. The provisions of the treaty give us | 
a fleet which makes America immune 
from attack, and submarines possessed 
by us would not be of much value except 
in the Philippine Islands. 

“The question was presented to the 
United States and Great Britain whether | 
they preferred parity with Japan, which 
would necessitate the reducing of her 
tonnave of submarines to 52,700 tons 
each, or whether Japan be permitted to 
yetain her existing tonnage and the 
United States and Great Britain build up 
their submarine tonnage to a ratio de-| 
sired in of this. After careful | 
consideration, and looking to the inter- | 
ests of the United States, our delegates 
decided that it was better for us to have 
a reduction in submarine tonnage than 
‘it would be to let Japan retain her exist- | 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Constitutional law—Distribution of governmental powers—Legislative encroach- 
ment on judicial powers—Statute defining offense— 

Statutes providing that payments as consideration for the assessment of wages, 
ete., will be deemed a loan on such wages, ete., within the meaning of other 
statutes prohibiting persons engaging in the business of making such loans at a 
rate of interest in excess of 8 per cent without obtaining a license from the com- 
missioner of securities and complying with other requirements is not a legisla- 
tive encroachment upon judicial powers on the theory that it prescribes a con- 
clusive rule of evidence, since the statute does not prescribe a rule of evidence 
but definies an offense. 

Dunn v. State; Ohio Sup. Ct., No. 22242, June 11, 1920. 

Constitutional law—Police power—Freedom of contract—Regulation of busi- 
ness of purchasing wages, etc.— 

Ohio statutes prohibiting persons from engaging in the business of purchasing 
and making loans on salaries without having obtained a license from the com- 
missioner securities do not violate constitutional provisions guaranteeing 
freedom of contract, since such business is affected with the public interest and 
is subject to regulation in the exercise of the police power. 

Dunn v. State; Ohio Sup. Ct., 22242, June 11, 1930. 


or 


No. 


Corporations—Directors—Liability for amount of debts in excess of subscribed 
stock—Recovery by corporation’s assignees for benefits of creditors— 

A corporation’s assignees for benefit of creditors could not recover from di- 
rectors the statutory liability for amount of debts created in excess of capital 
subscribed for, since the corporation’s cause of action therefor is not 
assignable, the liability of directors being in the nature of a penalty. 

Pet Ball ct al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 10957, June 
17, 1980. 


stock 


ersoit 


ct al., Trustee, ctc., VU 


Corporations—Stock—Sale of stock—Agreement of all stockholders to pay debts 
as several liability— 

An agreement of all of the stockholders of a corporation with the purchasers 
of the stock to be “personally liable” for the debts of the corporation contracted 
prior to the agreement created a several, as well as a joint liability. 

Yadusky et al. v. Shugars et al.; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 10, June 21, 19230. 


Counties—Bond elections—Notice—Compliance with statutes— 

A county bond election held without compliance with statutes as to publication 
of notice of election was void, although notice was widely citculated through 
private agencies, since the statute is mandatory. ' 

Jackson, State ex rel. v. Board of Fayette County; Ohio Sup. Ct., No. 
June 11, 1980. 


22270, 


Highways—Construction and alteration—Grade separation—Extension of State 
highway—Power to order separation on extended highway— 

The director of highways of Ohio, in the exercise of the statutory power to 
“relocate, or cause to be relocated, any portion of a road or highway on the 
State highway system” for the purpose of eliminating grade crossings, may 
order a highway extended and direct the separation of grades on such extension, 
and is not limited to either separating the grades at an existing grade crossing 
or relocating a portion of the State highway system without a separation on the 
relocated highway. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. et al. v. 
Ohio Sup. Ct., Nos. 21636, 21647, June 


Public Utilities Commission of Ohio; 
, 1930. 

Usury—Statutory provisions—Statute denying defense to corporations—Valid- 
ity of statute— 

Michigan statutes denying to corporations the defense of usury is valid and 
not objectionable as class legislation, since the classification is reasonable. 

Wm. S. and John H. Thomas, lie., ve. Union Trust Co.; Mich. Sup. Ct., No. 
79, June 27, 1930. 

Patents—Accounting—Profits— 

Where recovery is sought of profits for patent infringement, if it appears 
that other elements besides the patented feature entered into the article and 
contributed to the profits, these will be apportioned in accordance with the con- 
tribution of each, unless it is made to appear that apportid6nment is impossible; 
in which case, under doctrine of confusion of property, infringer must account 
for entire profit; but if apportionment is possible it must be made by him who 
seeks recovery of profits, and, failing to make segregation, nominal damages 
only may be recovered; but exact proportions need not be proven but may be 
found by court from entire record. 

Stromberg Motor Devices Co. v. Detroit Trust Co., etc.; C. 
June 28, 1930. 


C. A. 7, No. 4228, 


Patents—Accounting—Royalties— 

Royalties honestly paid for use of patent of third party must be deducted as 
expense of business before computing profits to be awarded plaintiff in infringe- 
ment suit, 

Stromberg. Motor Devices Co. v. Detroit Trust Co., cte.; C. C. A. 7, 
June 28, 1930. 


No. 4223, 


Patents—Accounting—Interest on capital— 

Interest allowed on defendant’s capital used in business although some of it 
came from profits of business; likewise profits not increased by interest on divi- 
dends paid defendant’s stockholders. 

Stromberg Motor Devices Co. v. Detroit Trust Co., ele.; C. Cy A. 
June 28, 1930. 
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Patents—Accounting—Miscellaneous sales— 


Miscellaneous sales of parts, etc., purchased from others and not covered 
by patent in suit, not included in profits but considered in connection with Fed- 
eral income taxes and interest on investment. . 

Stromberg Motor Devices Co. v. Detroit Trust Co., cte.; C. C. A. 7, No. 4 
June 28, 1930. 
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Patents—Accounting—Federal income taxes— 

Where accounting party had been acting in good faith, and with his infringe- 
ment there was no admixture of deliberation or willfulness, Federal income 
taxes may be deducted from profits despite Larson v. Wrigley, 277 U. S. 97. 

Stromberg Motor Devices Co. v. Detroit Trust Co., ete.; C. C. A. 7, No. 
June 28, 1920. 


429 
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Patents—Accounting—Interest— ° 


Upon accounting of profits for patent infringement, in the absence of special 
circumstances interest at 5 per cent on the award will be allowed from date of 
filing master’s report. 

Stromberg Motor Devices Co. v. Detroit Trust Co., ete 
June 28, 1930. 
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Patents—Accounting—Costs— 

Where demands asserted by plaintiff upon accounting far exceeded any pos- 
sibility of recovery and these extravagant claims protracted the accounting, plain- 
tiff allowed costs up to beginning of aceounting, and costs of accounting divided 
equally between parties although plaintiff recovered material profits; account- 
ant’s fees and charges not taxed as costs, 

Strombe rg Motor Devices Co. v. Detroit Trust Co., ete 
June 28, 1930. 
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Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 


Billboards—Regulation—Prohibition within 500 feet of parks and boulevards— 
Police power—Removal of existing billboards without compensation to owners— 

A city ordinance prohibiting the erection and the maintenance of billboards 
within 500 feet of certain parks and boulevards and requiring the removal of 
existing bulboards, without providing for compensation to owners, adopted under 
a statute providing therefor, is valid as a proper exercise of the police power in 
so far as it prohibits the erection and the maintenance of the billboards, but is 
invalid in so far as it requires removal of existing billboards without provision for 
compensation to the owners.—General Outdoor Advertising Co. v. City of In- 
dianapolis et al. (Ind, Sup. Ct.)—V U.S. Daily 1475, July 9, 1930. 


Unfair competition—Imitation of goods— 


Defendant’s imitation of plaintiff’s stove made in the size, form and imitation 
of wood of a phonograph or victrola cabinet, defendant having marked its product 
with its own name on inside of stove door, held not to constitute unfair eompeti- 
tion; but defendant's advertisement of its stove by a print of its product aecom- 
panied by the slogan “No this is not a Victrola” held to constitute unfair com- 
petition where plaintiff had previously advertised its product by a print of the 
article accompanied by the’slogan “No this is not a phonograph.”—Estate Stove 
Co, v. Gray & Dudley Co. (C. C. A. 6).—V U.S, Daily 1474, July 9, 1930, 

+ 
ing tonnage and we then build a great 
many new submarines for which we had 
no use. I believe this was a wise deci- 
sion on the part of the United States, 
and can result in no detriment to out 
Navy or best interests. Out of our sub- 
marine tonnage we would be able to have 
about all that was needed for the Philip- 
pine Islands. I believe it was more im- 
to the vast commerce of the 
United State¥ to have a reduction in sub- 
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Party Is Denied Exclusive Right 
To Make Stoves in Particular Form 


Imitation of Heater Built to Resemble Phono- 
graph Cabinet Held Not to Be Improper; 
Adaptation of Slogan Is Enjoined 


Cincinnati, Ohio. , 
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STATE STOVE CoMPANY V. GRAY & DuD- 
LEY CoMPANY; Crrcw@T CourT oF AP- 
PEALS FOR THE SIXTH Circuit, No. 
523 

Appeal from the District Court for the 

Middle District of Tennessee. 

Before DENISON, MACK and MoorMAN, 

Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered June 13, follows: 

DENISON, Circuit Judge.—The plaintiff 
below, appellant here, is a long estab- 
lished manufacturer of stoves. Prior to 
1921, it and many ‘other manufacturers 
had made heaters consisting of what was 
essentially a stove surrounded with a 
casing and providing an intervening air 
jacket. Air was taken in near the floor, 
passed upward as it was heated, and dis- 
charged through gratings at the top, 
thus providing a circulatory heating sys- 
tem for a room. Also prior to 1921, 
the phonograph or victrola cabinet had 
come to be a common article of room| 
furnishing, and different styles and} 
makes had a fairly typical and common 
appearance. 

At this time, plaintiff had what turned 
out to be a happy thought—making its 
circulating heater in the similitude of| 
one of these cabinets, using therefor the | 
size, form and imitation of wood finish 
appropriate to accomplish the resem- 
blance, Plaintiff named this article} 
“Heatrola,” and this name, in connection | 
with the plaintiff's name, was promi- 
nently displayed on the front. Follow- | 
ing this adoption, plaintiff advertised its ; 
Heatrola very extensively, and, as the 
district judge said, in every conceivable | 
manner. Undoubtedly, before 1925 its 
appearance and indentifying name had 
become familiar to a substantial part ot 
the stove-purchasing public the country | 
over. In the last named year the defend- | 
ant, also a stove manufacturer, put upon 
the market a similar article. Its general | 
resemblance to the conventional music’ 
cabinet was very obvious, and for the 
same reason it strongly resembled plain- 
tiff’s Heatrola. 

In 1926 this suit was brought alleging 
unfair competition. The district court 
dismissed the bill. It is clear enough, ! 
we think, that any manufacturer of arti- 
cles for household use is primarily free 
to cast his product in the form, as near 
as may be, of some other household arti- 
cle. Such an imitation or adaptation) 
may be very appealing and lead to a 
large demand; but where no mechanical 
invention is involved the law provides 
no means for giving monopoly to the one 
who first gets the idea, except as such 
means may be found in a design patent. 

The case is substantially parallel with 
that of one who takes a descriptive word 
and uses it as the name of his commer- 
cially new article. The familiar form of 
en article of furniture, like the descrip- 
tive word, is open to appropriation and} 
fuse or imitation by any one; the first} 
}user can acquire quasi exclusive rights 
lonly by use long enough and exclusive | 
enough to give the word a secondary 
meaning, so that to that part of the pub- | 
lic especially affected the word, or the| 
form, indicates the origin of the article. 


Labeling Is Declared 


Not to Be Misleading 


Whether the ftecord in this @ise justi- 
fies the conclusion that in 1925 a room 
heater in the form of a music cabinet | 
had come to be publicly thought of, ipso 
facto, as the Heatrola of plaintiff, is 
much controverted, and the right conclu- 
sion is certainly not easy to be drawn. 
For the purposes of this opinion, we as- 
sume that the claimed secondary mean- 
ing was then fairly established. The re- 
sult would be that the defendant could 
not put out its stove in this music-cabi- 
net form without so differentiating its 
product as to neutralize the otherwise 
natural public confusion. 

This the defendant says it undertook 
to do. Its article name, ‘Washington | 
Home Furnace,” and its own name it 
displayed prominently enough, not on| 
the outside front of the cabinet as plain- 
tiff did, but upon the doors which imme- 
diately enclosed the firepot and which 
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| sufficient; 


| probable 


| 703; 


were seen as ~oun as the outside casing 
doors were opened. If this marking had 
been upon the outside, it would hardly 
be denied that the differentiation was 
but whether such a nhon- 
exterior marking is likewise enough 
when in some less obvious position, must 
depend, we think, upon the nature of the 
article and the reasonable certainty that 
the mark will be seen and appreciated by 
the ordinary purchaser. 

Misleading of the dealers is, of course, 
not involved; they would surely under- 
stand that they were buying from plain- 
tiff’s competitor. We think the nature 
of this article and its natural handling 
in the stores are such that the ordinary 
purchaser would understand that he 
Was not buying the Heatrola. Consider- 
ing the class of purchasers who would be’ 
the normal customers for such an article, 
it would not often be purchased merely 
from an advertisement or from a hasty 
glance at one on display, but it would 
naturally be somewhat carefully exem- 
ined by the purchaser. He would be 
curious about its operation. He would 
examine to see how the fuel was put in, 


| where it was burned, how the ashes were 
| taken out, etc.; and a sale made without 
|opening the outside casing and being 


confronted by defendant’s name as the 
maker and by defendant’s adopted trade 
name of the article, would be so far un- 
usual as to negative any interference of 
misleading. Doubtless there 
are many articles as to which the maker, 
adopting an external resemblance to an- 
other’s product, ought to give “the anti- 
dote with the bane,” and display his own 
marks prominently on the outside, be- 
cause sales would be made upon a first 
impression of identity; but we cannot so 
classify this heater; sales would not be 
so made. 

The principles to be applied are suffi- 
ciently discussed in our opinion in-Globe 
Wernicke Co. v. Macey, 119 Fed. 693, 
Merriam v. Saalfield, 238 Fed. 1; 
Upjohn v. Merrell Co., 269 Fed. 209; and 
Moline Co. v. Dayton Co., 30 Fed. (2d) 
16. See’also Cheney v. Doris (C. C. A. 
2), 35 Fed. (2d) 279. 

Use Made of 
Slogan Unfair 

In one respect defendant transgressed 
the limits of fair competition. Plaintiff 
advertised in national periodicals with @ 
colored print of its article, accompanied 
by the phrase (called the slogan) —“No, 
this is not a phonograph.” Defendant 
advertised with a very similar print of 
its article, accompanied by the “slogan, 
“No, this is not a victrola.” It would be 
the inevitable, and, therefore, it must be 
thought the intended, result that this 
close imitation of plaintiff’s picture and 
slogan would be confusing. - 

Those who had been familiar with 
plaintiff’s characteristic advertising and 
inclined to buy from plaintiff, and then 
had this desire promoted by plaintiff’s 
advertising, might open up a correspond- 
ence with defendant without noticing 
that defendant was not plaintiff. This 
advertising was clearly wrongful and 
subject to injunction. It is true that this 
was not long continued, but plaintiff was 
not obliged to rely upon defendant’s dis- 
continuance. It was entitled to injuncs 
tion. (Walker on Patents, 6th Edy 
Sec. 741.) ; 

However, we think it clear that it 
would be impossible to trace to this 
single element of forbidden unfair cones 
petition any distinct damage; the sub- 
stantial thing to which plaintiff’s loss of 


, 


| trade was due was the general resem- 


blance, and we have held that this was 
not, under the circumstances, forbidden; 
for the damage caused for this too 


|closely imitated advertising, plaintiff is 
{not entitled to an accounting. 


(Luding- 
ton v. Leonard [C. C. A. 2], 127 Fed. 
155, 157; I. T. S. Co. v. Tee Pee Co. [C. 
C. A. 6], 288 Fed. 794, 798. Reversed, 
but not on this point.) The decree below 


| should be modified so as to award an in- 
| junction to the extent indicated by this 


opinion, and not otherwise; appellant 
should recover the costs of this court; 
and the relief to be granted in the court 
below, being only partial and perhaps 
relatively unimportant, the costs of that 
court will be awarded, or divided, accord- 
ing to the discretion of that court. 
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pheld in Prohibiting Signboards 


-In Areas Near Parks and Boulevards 


Portion of Indianapolis Ordinance Requiring Removal of Existin 
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Property Without Making Provision for Compensation 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis. 


GENERAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING COMPANY 
4 vy. CiTy OF INDIANAPOLIS ET AL.; IN- 
DIANA SUPREME CourtT, No. 25253. 
Appeal from the Marion Superior Court. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered June 27, follows: 

MARTIN, J.—Thomas Cusack Company, 
for which the appellant was afterward 
substituted as a party, sued to enjoin the 
board of park commissioners of the city 
of Indianapolis from interfering, by au- 
thority of an ordinance enacted under 
section 8, chapter. 144, acts 1919, as 
amended by section 1, chapter 32, acts 
1920, section 10625 Burns, 1926, with its 
maintenance and operation of advertising 
signs or billboards located within 500 
feet of certain parks and boulevards. 

The attorney for the board of park 
commissioners approved the form of an 
entry for a restraining order which was 
issued by the trial court in July, 1923, 
but failed to enter an appearance for the 
board in the cause—which was .No. 
A22126 in the Marion Superior Court— 
and was defaulted Feb. 5, 1924, a judg- 
ment of permanent injunction being ren- 
dered at that time against the appellee 
board. Sometime after Mar. 15, 1924, 
this attorney discovered the default judg- 
ment and on July 30, 1925 (a year and a 
half after the judgment was rendered), 
proceeding under chapter 115, acts 1921, 
section 423 Burns, 1926, brought suit to 
set it aside, on the ground that it was 
taken against the board through mistake, 
inadvertence, surprise or excusable neg- 
lect, suit suit being entitled City of In- 
dianapolis, etc., v. Thomas Cusack Com- 
pany and numbered A32126 in the same 
court. The trial of cause No. A32126 on 
Apr. 13, 1926, resulted in a decision and 
judgment in favor of the plaintiff board, 
setting aside the default judgment and 
reinstating cause No. A22126. 


Review of Alleged Errors 
In Two Suits Is Asked 


The board of park commissioners 
thereupon filed in said cause No. A22126 
a demurrer to the complaint of the Cu- 
sack Company, which demurrer was sus- 
tained by the court. An amended com- 
plaint was then filed by the General Out- 
door ‘Advertising Company, which had 
succeeded to the business of the Cusack 
Company and had been substituted as 
the party plaintiff. he personnel of the 
board of park commissioners having 
changed, the names of the new members 
were substituted for the former members 
and the demurrer of the board to the 
amended complaint was also sustained. 
Upon plaintiff’s refusal to plead over, 
judgment against the advertising com- 
pany was rendered, from which this ap- 
peal was taken. 

The appellant has attempted, by this 
appeal, to present alleged errors occur- 
ring in the proceedings in both causes 
Nos A22126 and A52126. Other than to 
remark that this is “an appeal in two 
causes which under our practice comes 
to this court under one number,” appel- 
lant shows no authority for this unusual 
procedure, and we know of none. (It 
will be noted that subsequent to the pas- 
sage of chapter 115, acts 1921, section 
423 Burns, 1926, proceedings to set aside 
default judgments are independent, orig- 
inal actions and not ancillary proceed- 
ngs in the case in which the default was 
taken). 

The first four errors assigned and re- 
lied upon for reversal are alleged to have 
been made by the court in cause No. 
A32126, while the fifth and ninth errors 
assigned are alleged to have been made 
in cause No. A22126. The tenth alleged 
error was the overruling of appellant’s 
motion for a new trial. This motion, 
which was filed in No. A22126, “prays 
the court for a new trial in the above- 
entitled cause and in cause No. A32126,” 
and the three reasons alleged in it refer 
to “the decision of the court in cause No, 
A32126.” In no event could this motion 
be effective in either case. There was no 
trial in No. A22126 to be reached by a 
motion for a new trial, and the motion 
was not filed until July 38, 1926, more 
than 30 days after the judgment was 
rendered in No. A32126. Section 612 
Burns, 1926. 


Jurisdiction Limited to 
One of Prior Proceedings 


This court cannot determine in this ap- 
peal any of the errors whick are alleged 
to have occurred in the trial of No. 
A32126. Appellant prayed an appeal in 
both cases, filed his praecipe for a tran- 
script of the record in both cases, and 
assigned errors as above indicated, but 
this court does not have jurisdiction to 
determine an appeal from a jdgment 
relieving a party from a judgment taken 
against him through his mistake, inad- 
vertence, surprise or excusable neglect 
(that jurisdiction being in the appellate 
court), chapter 201, acts 1925, section 
1356 Burns, 1926), and if it did have such 
jurisdiction and also had jurisdiction to 
determine both cases in one appeal we 
would hold that appellant weived any er- 
occurring in No. A532126 when it 

ereed to a substitution of parties both 

laintiff and defendent and filed an 

nded complaint containing additional 

different allegations from those con- 
ned in the original complaint. 

The fifth, sixth and seventh alleged 
errors are that the court erred in 
taining appellee’s demurrer to appellant’s 
complaint and amended complaint; the 
eighth and ninth are that the court erred 
in sustaining appellee’s motion to dis- 
svive the restraining order granted ap- 
pellant and in rendering judgment in fa- 
vor of appellee. 

The amended complaint alleged that 
appellant is engaged in the business of 
eutdoor advertising by means of sign- 
boards and billboards along the public 
streets of Indianapolis; that it has leases 
obtained prior to Jan, 1, 1920, for terms 
of from to 20 years on vacant lots 
fronting on various boulevards and parks, 
on which billboards are erected; that the 
advertising matter displayed is of repu- 
table business concerns, and that no ille- 
gal or immoral advertising is carried 
thereon; that the billboards are erected 
of sheet iron and wood, safe against the 
dangers of wind, fire and the elements, 
upon concrete foundations built into the 
ground, all in conformity to the city 
building ordinance, and decorated in an 
artistic manner, and that the boards and 
premises are maintained in a first-class, 
clean and sightly condition. 

An exhibit lists 162 panels bili- 
hoards (more than half them being 
illuminated panels) which are maintained 
'y appellant at 31 locations within 500 

et of oulevards or parks, and the com- | 
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aint also alleges that the value of ap-| 


- ; So 
pellant’s said property, together with its 


Held to Be Invalid 


leases and real estate, is $125,000. Sec- 
tion 1, chapter 32, acts 1929, section 10625 
Burns, 1926, is set out (quoted in part 
infra), and general ordinance No. 1, 
1922, of the board of park commissioners 
of Indiapapolis, pased July 8, 1922, 
which prohibited and abated the placing 
and operation of advertising billboards 
within 500 feet of any park or boulevard, 
is'made an exhibit (also quoted in part 
infra). e 

The complaint then alleges that the 
ordinance is invalid for failing to make 
provision to compensate appellant for the 
destruction of its business maintained in 
and along parks and boulevards, and be- 
cause it imposes unusual, unnecessary, 
and oppressive restrictions and prohibi- 
tions upon said business; and that the 
said law and the ordinance violate section 
21, article 1, Const., section 73 Burns, 
1926, in that they undertake to take ap- 
pellant’s property without just compensa- 
tion and violate section 1, Fourteenth 
Amendment, United States Constitution, 
in that they seek to deprive appellant of 
its property without due process: of law. 

When a municipal corporation exer- 
cises its police power the courts will not 
interfere unless there has been a clear 
abuse of discretion, 43 C. J. 307, and 
where, as here, the police power is exer- 
cised through an ordinance enacted under 
express statutory authority, the courts 
cannot determine the reasonableness of 
the ordinance or question the same ex- 
cept upon constitutional grounds. 43 C. 
J. 303, Beiling v. City of Evansville 
(1876), 144 Ind. 644, 42 N. E. 621, 35 
L. R. A. 272; Stuck v. Town of Beech 
Grove (1928), 201 Ind. 66, 163 N. E. 483. 


Municipality's Powers 
Reviewed by Court 


Municipal corporations, under the po- 
lice power, either by implied authority 
(Cream City Billposting Co, v. Milwau- 
kee (1914), 158 Wis. 86, 147 N. W. 25), 
or under express statutory authority 
(Thomas Cusack Co. v. Chicago (1917), 
242 U. S. 526, 37 S. Ct. 190, 61 L. Ed. 
472, L. R. A. 1918A 136, Ann. Cas. 1917C 
594; S. C. (1914) 267 Ill. 344, 108 N. E. 
340, Ann. Cas. 1916C 488) may reason- 
ably control and regulate the construc- 
tion and maintenance of advertising biil- 
boards. They may prescribe a secure 
manner of construction, compel the use 
of safe materials; limit the size, length, 
height and location with reference 
streets, require clean and sanitary main- 
tenance thereof and prohibit indecent o 
immoral advertisements thereon, pro- 
vided such regulations have some reason- 
able tendency to protect the public safety, 
health, morals or general welfare and do 
not unnecessarily invade private prop- 
erty rights. 

Rochester v. West (1900), 164 N. Y. 
510, 58 N. E. 673, 79 Am. St. Rep. 659; 
St. Louis Gunning Adv. Co, v. City of 
St. Louis (1911), 235 Mo. 99, 1 Ss. W. 
929; State v. Staples (1911), i N.C. 
637, 73 S. E. 112, L. BR. A. (N.S, 
696; Ex parte Savage (1911), 63 Tex. 
Cr. 285, 141 S. W. 244, Ann. Cas. 1915 D 
951; Thos. Cusack Co, v. City of Chicago 
(1914), supra; Cream City, etc., v. Mii- 
waukee (1914), supra; Horton v. Old Col- 
ony B. P. Co. (1914), 36 R. 1. 507, 90 A 
22: St. Louis Poster Adv. Co. v. City of 
St. Lovis (1919), 249 U. S. 269, 39 S. Ct. 
274, 63 L. Ed. 599; State, ex rel., v. 
Hauser (1922), 17 Ohio App. 4. 

In St. Louis Poster Ady. Co. 
Louis, supra, the United States Supreme 
Court held that no rights under the Four- 
teenth Amendment, United States Con- 
stitution, were abridged by a municipal 
ordinance regulating the size and con- 
struction of billboards and their location 
with reference to the ground, to build- 
ings, to the size of the lot, to other build- 
ings, and to the street line. The court 
said it was not material that the com- 
plaining billboard owner had eliminated 
dangers from fire and wind or that the 
restrictions as to size would not permit 
the display of posters of standard size, 
and, citing its previous decision in 
Thomas Cusack Co. v. Chicago, supra, 
said: “Billboards properly may be put in 
a class by themselves and prohibited ‘in 
the residence districts of a city, in the 
interest of safety, morality. health, and 
decency of the community.’ ” 


Civic Development Is 
Subject to Limitation 


In Thomas Cusack Co. v. Chicago, su- 
pra, the court held valid an ordinance 
which prohibited the erection of 
boards over a certain size in any block 
in which one-half of the buildings on 
both sides were used exclusively for res- 
idenee purposes, without first obtaining 
the written consent of the owners of a 
majority of the frontage. On the ques- 
tion of the reasonableness of the ordi- 
nance there was evidence of combustible 
materials, insanitary conditions, and that 
the billboards afforded convenient shields 
for immoral practices, loiterers, and 
criminals, which the court said was suf- 
ficient to justify the prohibition of bill- 
boards, and that it would “interfere with 
+the action of such authority (local legis- 
lative authority in enacting the ordi- 
nance) only when it plain and _ pal- 
pable that it has no real or substantial 
relation to the public health, safety, mor- 
als, or to the general welfare.” 
In Oppenheim Apparel Corporation v 
Cruise (1922), 118 Misc. Rep. 568, 194 
N. Y. S. 183, it was held that an ordi- 
nance prohibiting the use of illuminated 
signs in a certain section of the city was 
not void in the absence of an allegation 
of facts tending to show the ordinance 
arbitrary or unreasonable or unlawfully 
discriminatory in favor of all other lo- 
calities, 
Under a liberalized construction of the 
general welfare purposes of State and 


to 
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57 
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of 


” 


v. St. 


is 


Federal Constitutions there is a trend in! 


the modern decisions (which we approve) 
to foster, under the police power, an aes- 
thetic and cultural side of municipal de- 
velopment—to prevent a thing that of- 
fends the sense of sight in the same man- 
ner as a thing that offends the senses 
of hearing and smelling. 3 McQuillen, 
Mun. Corps. (2d) 1049; Ware v. Wichita, 
113 Kan. 153, 157; 214 P. 99; State, ex 
rel. Cavello, v. New Orleans (1923), 154 
La. 271, 97 S. 440, 383 A. L. L. 260 (Note 


> 
ai ne 


Not ordinance 
of the 


retail 


e 1—In sustaining a zoning 
2 City of New Orleans, under which a 
rocery store (Piggly-Wiggly) was ex- 
cluded from -a residence district, the court 
said: “If by the term ‘aesthetic considera- 
tions’ is meant a regard * * * for outward 
appearances and good taste in the matter of 
the beauty of the neighborhood itself, we do 
not observe any substantial reason for 
ing that such consideration is not a matter 
of general welfare. The beauty of a * 
residence neighborhood * * * is for the cor 
fort and happiness of the residents, and it 
sustains * * * the value of the property in 
the neighborhood.” 


Zz 


Say- 


+ 
1}3 


bill- | 


State, ex rel. Carter, v. Harper 
(1925), 182 Wis. 148, 158, 196 N. W. 451; 
Cochrane v. Preston (1908), 108 Md, 220, 
70 Atl. 113. 

But this trend must be kept within 
reasonable limitations, for citizens must 
not be compelled under the police power 
to give up rights in property solely for 
the attainment of aesthetic objects. 
Velch v. Swasey (1907), 193 Mass. 364, 
375, 79 N. E. 745, S. C. affd. 214 U. S. 91, 
29 S. Ct. 567, 53 L. Ed. 928; 
Justices (1920), 234 Mass. 597, 604, 1 
N. E. 525. See also Mayor, etc., Wil- 
mington v. Turk (Del. Ch. 1925), 129 Atl. 


512. 
Relation to Public 
Welfare Shown 


It has often been held that a city may 

not prohibit billboards therein merely 
because such boards are unsightly. State 
v. Whitlock (1908), 149 N. C. 542, 63 
S. E. 123, 128 Am. St. Rep. 670, 16 Ann. 
Cas. 765 and notes 766, 768; Bryan v. 
City of Chester (1905), 212 Pa. St, 259, 
61 Atl. 894, 108 Am. St. Rep. 870; Var- 
ney et al. v. Williams (1909), 
318, 100 P: 867, 21 L. R. A. (N. S.) 741, 
132 Am. St. Rep. 88, and under the law 
as it exists today aesthetic or artistic 
considerations alone are not considered 
sufficient to warrant the exercise of the 
police power to prohibit advertising bill- 
boards generally throughout a city, be- 
cause such considerations, of themselves, 
are not such a necessity as justifies the 
taking of private property without com- 
pensation. °% McQuillen, Mun. Corps. 
(2d) 80-83, 220-221, 43 C. J. 228, 324. 

But aesthetic considerations enter in, to 
a great extent, as an auxiliary considera- 
tion (Note 2), where the regulation has a 
real or reasonable relation to the safety, 
| health, morals, or general welfare, Ayer 
v. Cram et al. (1922), 242 Mass. 30, 136 
N. E. Opinion of the Justices (234 
Mass.), supra; Welch v. Swasey, supra; 
St. Louis Poster Adv. v. St. Louis, supra; 
Ware v. Wichita, supra; State, ex rel. 
Cavello vy. New Orleans, supra; and where 
a regulation of billboards does not apply 


27 


299. 
00d; 


to an entire city, but merely applies to| 


billboards in close proximity to public 
parks and boulevards it may properly 
have a relation to the public health, com- 
fort and welfare which it would not oth- 
erwise 


Regulation Is Properly 
Within City’s Authority 


possess, 


Parks are set apart and maintained by | 
cities as places conducive to the health, | 


pleasure, comfort and amusement of the 
public. An enjoyment of fresh air and 
sunshine, 
trees, is most important in securing the 
' social, physical and moral well-being of 


| the people, and parks as a means of pro-| 
for all} 


viding these bounties of Nature 
the people have come to be considered as 
essentially necessary. 46 C. J. 1375; 2 
R. C. L. 6387. 

Parks are usually laid out, ornamented 
and embellished in such a way to 
{afford pleasure to the eye as well as to 
furnish a place for the resort of the pub- 


as 


Opinion of | 


155 Cal. |} 


and also the grass, flowers and } 


0 | 


; renew the permit for the sign and order- 
ing the same removed. 

As social relations become more com- | 
plex, restrictions on individual rights be-! 
come more common. Restrictions which 
years ago would have been deemed in- 
tolerable and in violation of the property 
owners’ constitutional rights are now de- | 
sirable and necessary, and zoning ordi- | 
nances fair in their requirements are 
usually sustained. Village of Euclid v. 
Ambler Realty Co. (1926), 272 U. S. 365, 
47 S. Ct. 114, 71 L. Ed. 303; Building 
Inspector v. Stoklosa (1924), 250 Mass. | 
50, 145 N. E. 262, 264; State v. Houghton | 

| (1925), 164 Minn. 146, 150, 204 N. W.! 
569; State v. Robertson (1929), 197 N.! 
|C. —, 150 S. E. 674; Miller v. Board of | 
| Public Works (1925), 195 Cal. 477, 284! 
P. 381, 28 A. L. R. 1479; Printz v. Mes-| 
ser (1925), 112 Ohio St. 628, 149 N. E. 30. | 
| A preponderant majority of the courts} 
;of the several States have upheld the 
| validity of the so-called city planning or | 
zoning laws, which create restricted resi- 
dence districts and prevent the establish- 
ment of business enterprises therein. It| 
is stated in 3 McQuillen Mun. Corps. (2d) ; 
369-375 that 17 out of 26 States hoid! 
them valid, and an examination of the| 
cases decided subsequent to the prepa-| 
ration of that text shows that they are 
;now held valid in at least 30 out of 33 
States wherein the question has been con- | 
| sidered. (Note 3.) See cases collected 
under heading Municipal Corporations, 
key number paragraph 601, Current Di- |} 
gest, 1927-28-29-30; see also cases cited 
in Notes: 64 A. L. R. 920; 43 A. L. R. 
668; 38 A. L. R. 1496; 33 A. L. R. 287; 
19 A. L. R. 1395. 

A zoning law 
Burns, 1926) and ordinances enacted 
thereunder have been in effect in this | 
State and in municipalities thereof for 
|eight or nine years, and their constiiu- 
tional validity has never been questioned 
in this court. Under laws and ordinances | 
of this character many regulations and 
limitations of structural design and prop- 
erty use have been upheld which bear , 


10372-10380 | 


(sections 


closer relation to the public safety, 
| health, morals, and general welfare, or! 
| public comfort, convenience and prosper- | 
ity (which latter terms are also included | 
in the recent cases, 3 McQuillen Mun, 
Corps. (2d), p. 355) than does the ordi- 
|nance concerning billboards in the in- 
stant case. 43 C. J. 333-345. 
Compensation for City’s 
Taking Is Required 

The allegations of the complaint re- | 
specting the safe and substantial con- 
| struction of appellant’s billboards; 
clean and sightly maintenance of iis 
boards and premises, and the nature and 


| character of the advertising thereon neg- | 
ative the existence of the facts which the | 


courts in the cases hereinbefore cited 
have held constitute billboards nuisances 
and under such allegations these bill- 
boards are not nuisances per se. The 
legislature may enact regulations appli- 
cable to structures and uses which ex- 
isted before the enactment, but where 
such structures and uses are not nui- 
sances per se their removal or destruc- 
tion cannot be ordered without just com- 
| pensation. 43 C. J. 328, 329, 401; Ley v. 
Cash (1912), 12 Ohio N. P. N. S. 523; 
Grossman v, Galveston (1925), 112 

Not ie of these cases were decided 
in States whose constitutional delegation of 
legislative authority similar to our own, 
while others were in States whose constitu- 
tions differ from ours. In some States where 
| it was formerly held that their constitutions 
did not confer 
enactments, constitutional amendments were 
made to provide such authority. 


ce Son 


is 


lic for recreation and exercise, and it is! 
only reasonable that the surroundings oi | 


a park should be kept in harmony there 
with if practicable to do so. The bouie- 
vards referred to in the case at bar are 
a part of the park system of the City o! 
Indianapolis. Commercial traffic not 
permitted thereon, and they are im- 
proved, maintained and controlled by the 
board of park commissioners in the same 
manner as are the city parks (section 
10629 Burns, 1926). Boulevards are 
treated in law in many respects different 
|from streets. 
(2d) 347-S. 


Majority of States 
Support Restrictions 
Many 


are well 


Is 


now constructed, 
designed and attractive, and 
much of the advertising matter placed 
{thereon is artistic and instructive. 
Whether an advertising billboard is a dis- 
figurement or a desirable addition to a 
mmunity @epends upon the character 
the surroundings in the community; 
well as upon the billboard advertising 
But the determination of such a 
and the determination of 
| regulations or what prohibitions within 
| certain areas there shall be of billboards 
under the police power is—(subject to the 
limitations hereinbefore stated)—for the 
iegislative body of the city. 


billboards, as 


« 
of 
as 
itself, 


question 


619987 


In Liggett’s Petition (1927), 291 Pa. 
109, 1389 A 619, a large advertising sign- 
board, 30 feet high and 300 feet long, 
equipped with electric appliances, trans- 
formers, time clocks, etc.,, was erected 


| by appellants in the City of Pittsburgh | 
lin a district designated by a zoning or- | 


> 


3—residence district.” The 


| dinance as “FT 
authorizing the ordinance 


legislat ive act 


empowered the city, “in the interest of | 


public health, safety and general wel- 
| fare . to regulate and restrict the 
| location of trades and industries, the lo- 
cation of buildings designated for special 
uses, and to divide the city into district 
of such a number, shape and area as it 
may deem best suited for the purposes,” 
and that “for each such district regula- 
tions may be imposed, designating the 
trades and industries which shall be ex- 
cluded or subjected to special regula- 
tions.” The ordinance excluded, from all 
residential zones, signs or billboards of 
the nature and character erected by ap- 
pellant, and the court upheld the validity 
of such law and ordinance and affirmed 
the judgment sustaining the action of 
the municipal authorities in refusing to 


In an interesting article, “Atti- 
tude of Law Toward Beauty,” Mr. Henry P. 
Chandler, in the American Bar Association 
Journal, August, 1922, page 470, says: “The 
y % * in recent year * * * coming 
veuuty into account as worthy of con 
‘ = Fe now 
ceded that beauty may constitute an element 
in the public welfare which will justify the 
power of condemnation. * * * When we come 
to * * * the recognition of beauty as an ele- 
ment to justify the exercise of the police 
power * * * the courts have not been will- 
| ing to acknowledge beauty as a justification, 
but, without admitting it, they are more and 
more giving weight to the consideration of 
fitness and propriety in a man’s use of his 
own 
on other 
the 
dinances 


Note 


f 
1, 
¥ i. 


* 
is 


grounds, but in their hearts this is 
ting The approval of or- 
directed against billboards 
case in point. * * * With * * * the fantastic 
argument that billboards are a menace to 
public safety, the courts have * given 
aid to the movement for protection against 
| this disfigurement (Cusack v. Chicago, 24 
U. S. 526). Has the time not come . 
when the courts will * * * frankly approve 
reasonable regulation of the use of property 
in the interest of beauty? There are in- 
dications that One of them is the pro- 
vision very generally Americar 
cities and sanctioned for city 
planning.” 


direc motive 


° 
* 


made hy 
by law 


what | 


3 McQuillen Mun. Corps. | 





universally con- | 


They may profess to put their decisions | 


THE 
GREAT 


a} 


| 


| 303, 247 S. W. 810, 26 A, L. R. 1210. 


| and full compensation for the lawful 
jiness being conducted by appellant, in- 


/ are interchanged; that certain words are 
| the secretary of state shows that lines 


| piler of Burns Statutes (apparently in|} 
jan effort to make the section 
| telligible) inserted in parentheses, at five 


| secified 


the | 


Tex. | 


| first 


legislative authority for such } 


Thus it was held in Dllinois Life Ins. Co. 
v. City of Chicago (1927), 244 Ill. App. 
185, that a city cannot prevent the usc 
of a sign erected on a building prior tc 
the passage of a zoning ordinance unless 
it is nuisance per se. It is not the usual 
legislative practice to make such laws 
and ordinances retroactive, and in Whit- 
mier & Filbrick Co. v. City of Buffalo 
(1902), 118 Fed. 773, it was said: “Such | 
structures are not per se illegal by rea- 
son of this ordinance, which has been! 
declared valid. The ordinance cannot be 
retroactive.” 

The ordinance in question here requires 
the removal of appellant’s billboards, but 
does not provide for compensating appel- 
lant therefor. Chapter 32, Acts 1920, 
section 10625 Burns, 1926 (under author- 
ity of which the ordinance was enacted), 
however, does (in our opinion, but con-| 
trary to the appellee’s interpretation 
thereof) provide for the payment of due 
us- 


cluding its billboards. This section of 
the law is poorly constructed and is not 
as definite and certain as it should be. | 
An examiantion of the act, section 1,| 
chapter 32, Acts 1920 (at pages 105, 106, 
107) indicates that certain words therein 


omitted; and a comparison of the printed 
act with the enrolled act in the office of 


10 and 11 on page 106 should be inter- 
changed with lines 8 and 9. The coni-| 
more in- 
different places in the section, a total 
of 17 words not found in the official acts. 

That portion of the section, by author- 
ity of which general ordinance 1, 1922, 
of the board of park commissioners was 
enacted, reads as follows: 

* * * Whenever it shall be considered nec- | 
essary by such board of park commissioners, | 
in order to promote public health, safety, 
morals or general welfare, such board shall 
have the power by general order or resolu- 
tion to abate, restrict, forbid or regulate any 
horse-racing, gambling, offensive or danger- 
ous business or amusement, and to regulate, 
restrict and forbid the location of trades, 





location of buildings or devices designed for | 
uses which in such order or resolution are 
as injurious to the public health, 
safety, morals or general welfare, within 
500 feet of any such park, parkway, or boule- 
vard; and the right to restrict the use of 
such adjacent lands for any such purposes 
shall be deemed to be included in any gift, 
donation, acquisition or condemnation in this 
act provided for. But no lawful business be- 
ing conducted upon such adjacent lands at 
the time of acquiring the same shall be pro- 
hibited or abated without a fair valuation 
and due and full compensation. 

Some difficulty has been encountered 
in determining the exact meaning of the: 
last sentence above quoted and italicized. 
Appellant maintains that the phrase “ac- | 
quiring the same” refers to the “lawful 
business” at the time the business be- 
comes or is located upon “adjacent lands” 
by the laying out of the parkway ana 
establishing its lines in a lawful way, 
and that “acquiring the same” should be; 
read “(acquiring) prohibiting or abating | 


| vice 


| * 





the same.” Appellee contends that tie | 
phrase “acquiring the same” refers to; 
“adjacent lands” in those cases only in 
which the board of park commissioners, 
in pursuance of the powers given in the 
part of this section (not quoted) 
above) establishes a building line and} 
acquires an interest in the land between! 
such line and the park or bouvelard. 


ever, it will be noted that express provi-| 


( 


tion for condemnation and assessment of 
benefits and damages to property in the 
matter of establishing a building line. 
We believe it most likely that the legis- 


INDE 


[lature used the words “adjacent lands” 


in the last sentence of the section as 
quoted above in the same sense as in the 
preceding sentence quoted, and as used 


| oe 
| therein it clearly has reference to land 


within 500 feet of the park or boulevard 
over which the board is given authority 


| to abate, restrict, forbid or regulate cer- | 


tain businesses, amusements, trades, in- 
dustries, etc. And we believe That the 
words “acquiring the same” refer to the 
acquiring of control or jurisdiction and 
supervision over the adjacent lands and 


| the business, billboards (devices), amuse- 


ments, etc., located thereon, rather than 
to the acquiring of legal title to the land. 
_ Thus construed—and this, we believe, 
is the only reasonable construction that 
can be had—chapter 32, 
quires that before the lawful billboard 
advertising business being conducted by 
appellant upon such adjacent lands can 
be prohibited or abated the appellant 
shall be paid due and full compensation 
at the fair present valuation of its ex- 
isting business, boards and leases for and 
during the term which they have to run. 


Conflicting Authority 
Conceded by Court 


Ordinance No. 1-1922 of the board of 
park commissioners of the City of In- 
dianapolis provides that: 
no sign, * * * billboard or advertising de- 
or structure * * * shall be located, 
erected, placed, maintained, used or operated 
* * * within 500 feet of any park, parkway 
or boulevard * * * and the owners, lessees 
* * * of any real or personal property :lo- 
cated within said 500 feet are * * * prohib- 
ited from leasing or allowing such property 
to be * * * used * * * for such purposes or 


| business * * * and that all such signs * * * 


billboards or advertising devices * * * now 
located within 500 feet of any park, parkway 
or boulevard, * * * are hereby ordered re- 
moved, and the owners thereof * * * lessees 
* * or parties possession * * * are 
hereby ordered to abate, abolish and cause to 
be removed all such signs, * * * billboards or 
advertising devices * * * within 500 feet of 
any park, parkway or boulevard within the 


am 


: | City of Indianapolis. 
| industries and commercial enterrises and the 


The portion of the ordinance italicized 
above cannot be enforced against this 


appellant (under the facts alleged in iis | 
|complaint) unless and until the require- | 


99 


ments of chapter 23, Acts 1920, regard- 
ing compensation have been complied 
with. The appellant’s complaint, in ad- 
dition to its other essential allegations 
hereinbefore referred to, alleges that it 


| has not been compensated for its busi- 


ness, and the trial court erred in sustain- 


ing the appellee’s demurrer thereto. Our | 
conclusion with reference to the remain- | 


ing portion of the ordinance and to the 


'taw under which it was enacted is that 


they are valid and are not in conflict 
with any provision of the State or Fed- 
eral Constitutions. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that 


'there are many cases in apparent con- | 


flict, or at least not in complete accord, 
with the cases cited herein which 


sustain the authority of municipal cor- | 


porations to control the erection and 
maintenance of advertising billboards and 
to prohibit them in specified sections of 
a city. 
cases recognize generally that the city 
had the power to regulate billboards, 


some of them have declared certain regu- | 


lations (as to height, distance from 
street, etc.) to be unreasonable and void 


or to be based on considerations which | 
In considering this contention, how-|do not affect the public health, safety, | 
¥>} 


welfare, etc. Crawford v. City of Topeka 


YEARLY 


Acts 1920, re- | 


While practically all of these | 
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| Efforts Made to Improve 
| Handling of Patent Appeals 


} 
| The Commissioner of Patents, Thomas 
| E. Robertson, announced July 8 that since 
| there has been an increase in the number 
|of members of the Board of Appeals 
|every effort is being made to decrease the 
|number of cases pending before that 
|tribunal. The cooperation of inventors 
and members of the patent bar is re- 
| quested by Mr. Robertson in this en- 
deavor. 

The full text of the Commisioner’s an- 
nouncement follows: 


| There has now been an increase (four) 
in the number of the members of the 
| Board of Appeals and every effort is be- 
| ing made to decrease the number of cases 
| pending before that tribunal so that, as 
}soon as practicable, when a case is ap- 
| pealed to this Board, it will be set for 
| hearing and a decision rendered within 
|a reasonably short time. In order that 
this very desirable condition may be 
| speedily reached, inventors and their 
|counsel are urged to cooperate with this 
| office by refraining from seeking post- 
| ponements of hearings, especially where 
‘cases have been long pending in this 
| office, except when absolutely necessary. 
Where a case has been long pending, 
2 meritorious showing as to the necessity 
of a postponement will be required. 


x 


| 
| 
wo 


1A, 692, 37 Am. St. Rep. City of 
Patterson Bill Posting, ete., 


299. 
323; 


| Passaic v. 
Co. (1905), 72 N. J. L. 285962 Atl. 267, 
1111 Am. St. Rept. 676; State v. Whitlock, 
| supra; People, ex rel. Winterbaugh, v. 
|Murphy (1909), 195 N. Y. 126, 88 N. E. 
1/17, 21 L. R. A. (N. S.) 735; Curran Bill 
Posting, etc., Co. v. City of Denver 

(1910), 47 Colo. 221, 107 P. 261; 27 L. 
)R. A. (N. S.) 544; and in the following 

-ases it was held that the right to the use 
ot property is unconstitutionally inter- 
|fered with by statutes and regulations 
{which forbid the erection and mainte- 
nance of advértising signs and billboards 
within a given distance of public parks 
or boulevards. Commonwealth v. Boston 
| Advertising Co. (1905), 188 Mass. 348, 
78 N. E. 601, 69 L. R. A. 817, 104 Am. 
St. Rep. 494; Haller Sign Works v. Phys- 
ical Culture Training School (1911), 249 
Ill. 436, 94 N. E. 920, 34 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
998; City of Chicago v. The Gunning 
| System (1905), 214 Ill. 628, 73 N. E. 
| 1035, 70 L. R. A. 230, 2 Ann. Cas. 892; 
| Kansas City Gunning Co. v. Kansas City 
(1912), 240 Mo. 659, 144 S. W. 1099; 
State, ex rel., v. Rapp (1914), 16 Ohio 
LN. PN. S.. 1. 

Most of these cases were decided prior 
to the complete development of the law 
concerning the regulation of billboards, 
and all of them were decided prior to 
the decision of the many cases approv- 
ing the so-called zoning laws. Recent 
| cases in the States last above cited have 
upheld zoning laws’ and_ ordinances, 
(Building Inspector v. Stoklosa (Mass.), 
supra; Aurora v. Burns (1925), 319 IIL 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


HELP WANTED 
firm of patent lawyers 
has opening, with excellent oppor- 
tunities, for experienced assistant, 
preferably with engineering educa- 
tion. State age, education, experience 
and general qualifications as fully as 
possible. Replies will be treated as 
confidential.” Address Box 75, United 
States Daily. 


“Chicago 


sion is made in the first part of the sec-| (1893), 51 Kan. 756, 33 P. 476, 20 L. R.! 


IV 


Hers to Command 


An army to set her table 


When the housewife tells A & P her needs—by her 


purchases in its stores—an army of men, trained to obey 
her will, stands at command. 


And because great numbers of women who like 


good thing's and good values trade in A & P stores, the 
order of one housewife becomes the order of many. A 
vast association of housewives, A & P’s customers, thus 
grows out of a single aim— good food at least cost. 


The whole A & P army is at their command, and the 


buying of all these housewives—massed to serve each— 
gives to all the pick of every crop, of every food. 


Growers and manufacturers know that only their 
best products at fair prices will satisfy this large body 


of consumers 


of regular sale of their goods. . 


In return, these industries are assured 


So the housewife who shops at A & P is certain of 
the best; while her steady, thrifty buying supports hon- 


est food industries in every 


part of the country. 


In shopping to her own advantage, she is helping 


the food producer. 


ATLANTIC 


© 1930, The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Ce. 


é& PACIFI 


TEA 
co. 
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Kentucky State 
Fire Prevention 
Agency Criticized 


Department Has Exceeded 


Its Appropriations in Nine | 
Of Last 10 Years, State 
Examiner Says 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: | 
Frankfort, July 8. 
The State department of fire eae | 
tion and rates should operate within its | 
means or the law should be changed to | 
give it more money, according to a re- 
port of the State inspector and examiner, 
Rollie Keown, to Governor Flem D. | 
Sampson. Mr. Keown stated that in only | 
one year out of the last ten has the de-| 
partment spent less money than it re- 
ceived, and that was in 1929. | 
H said the department is $10,000 over 
its limit for the current fiscal year, | 
whereas in 1929 the department received 
$67,613 and spent $58,915. The cost of | 
operating the department is shown to 
range from ‘$3,600 to $4,800 per month. 
Four inspectors are required by law 
and in addition, the department main- 
tains a clerical force of 20 to 25 men 
and women, according to Mr. Keown. In 
criticizing the organization of the de- 
partment, he commented that many of 
the clerks have little to do and at times 
a full day’s work for an inspector con- 
sists of making one long distance tele- 
phone call. 


One of the complaints made in Mr. 
Keown’s report is that not more than 
half of the sheriffs and fire chiefs of the | 
State make monthly reports to the de- 
partment as required by law. There is 
no reason why this should not be done, 
he said, as this work is considered one | 
of the principal purposes of the depart- 
ment. Such reports,ehe added, will be 
of great interest to insurance compa- 
nies. 

The department is supported by the 
insurance companies and its purpose is | 
to aid them in the prevention of fires. | 
Mr. Kedwn said that with the force es- | 
tablished there is little in the way of | 
information desired by the ee | 


companies that should not be furnished. 


s s s . | 
Securities Deposit by Auto 
Insurers Not Compulsory | 
| 
State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, July 8. 

Domestic stock insurance companies } 
limiting their business to automobile in- 
surance are not required to deposit se- 
curities with the State insurance de- 
partment, according to a recent holding 
of the assistant attorney general, G. C. 
Weatherby, in an opinion to the deputy 
State superintendent of insurance, Jos- 
eph F. Holland. 

Mr. Weatherby stated that there is no 
legislation requiring such deposits and 
in its absence the department is without 
legal authority to demand deposits. 

“To date it appears that as to such 
companies the reserve they are required 
te maintain is thought to be ade- 
quate protection to policyholders,” Mr. 
Weatherby stated. 


Victims of Pneumonia 
Said to Be Increasing 


Public Health Service Also Re- 
ports Gain in Influenza Deaths 


There was a slight increase in the num- 
ber of deaths from influenza and pneu- 
monia for the week ended June 14 com- 
pared with the corresponding week of 
last year, according to the weekly health 
statement issued by the Public Health; 


Service, July 8. The number of cases | 
of smallpox, measles, and poliomyelitis | 
was larger than for the same week of 
1929, it was stated. The statement fol | 
lows in full text: - 

The 94 cities reporting cases used in; 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more than 
31,825,000. The estimated population of | 
the 87 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 30,235,000. Weeks ended June 14 
1980, and June 15, 1929. 

Cases Reported 

Diphtheria: 

46 States 

94 cities 
Measles: 

45 States 

94 cities ; 
Meningococcus meningitis: 

46 States 118 

94 eities sae , 3y 
Poliomyelitis: | 

47 States ae 
Scarlet fever: | 

46 States 2 R81 | 

94 cities 1,140 | 
Smallpox: 

46 States 

94 cities 
Typhoid fever: 

46 States 

94 cities 

Deaths Reported 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

87 cities Aer age ais 


1930 1929 


900 
488 


1,186 


3,103 


5,116 92,888 


90 | 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documenis described under this heading 
are obtainuble at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Padlock Procedure, A Factual Outline of 
the Judicial Method of Closing Property 
Used to Violate the Prohibition Laws, 
Bureau of Prohibition, United States 
Treasury Department. Free, 30-26721 

Parachute Supplement, Air Commerce Reg- 
ulations—Aeronautics Bulletin No. 7-D, 
Aeronautics Branch, United States 
partment of Commerce. Free. 30-26722 


Special Schools and Classes in Cities of | 


10,000 Population and More in the United 
States—Bulletin, 1930, No. 7. Office of 
Education, United States Department of 
the Interior. Price, 10 cents. E30-162 
Eighth Annual Report of the American High 
Commissioner at Port Au Prince, Haiti: 
1929—Publication No. 76, United States 
Department of State. Price, 15 cents. 
(23-26709) 
Air Commerce Bulletin—Vol. 1, No. 24. Is- 
sued semimonthly by the Aeronautics 
Branch, United States Department of 
Commerce, Free (29-26634) 
American Documented Seagoing 
Vessels of 500 Gross Tons and Over, 
June 2, 1930—Seria!l No. 151. Bureau of 
Navigation, United States Department of 
Commerce. Subscription price, 75 cents 
per year. (19-26597) 


‘Employers Are Warned | 
_ Hazards of ‘Wilful Misconduct’ ToBe Assuredof Affects Other Farm Products 


| the State. 


Definitions of Serious 


|which the friends of safety have been 


' 
’ 


646 | 


10,215 | must be taken to mean conduct which 


202 | 


| ardize the safety of his employes.” 
xg |Clemens Horst Co. case, 184 Cal. 180.) 
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Merchant | 


ore» een Seer 
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fo Avoid 


Commission to Bring About Safer Conditions 
Of Employment 


Trowbridge 


Member California Industrial Accident Commission 


| There are circumstances under which 


an employer is liable to pay 50 per cent 


additional workmen’s compensation for! 


his “serious and wilful misconduct” 
which contributes to an injury, and this 
additional liability of an employer can 
not be insured against. 

There are three classes of accidents 
where the question of serious and wilful 
misconduct of an employer is apt to 
arise: 

1. Where there has been a violation 
of a special safety statute, such as the 
act of 1913, regulating scaffolds for pro- 
tection of workmen. ; 

In this class of cases it is not neces- 


} sary that the employer have any know!- 
'edge of the statute violated, as everyone 


is expected to know the statute law of 
As was said by the Supreme 
Court in the recent case of Hoffman v. 


| Industrial Accident Commission, 79 Cai. 


Dec. 399: 

“In neither a criminal nor civil cause, 
in any circumstances, can one justify his 
act by the naked showing that he did 


not know of the existence of the law.’’| 
2. Where there has been a violation} 


of a general or special safety order is- 
sued by the industrial accident com- 


mission which, unless modified or an-} 
nulled on appeal, shall, according to sec-| 


tion 48 of the act, “be conclusively pre- 
sumed to be reasonable and lawful and 
to fix a reasonable and proper standard 
and requirement of safety.” 


| Examples of Wilful 


Neglect by Employers 

In cases involving violations of safety 
orders of the commissio1., knowledge of 
an order by the employer may or may 
not be necessary in order to make him 


| liable for additional compensation. Where 


the violation of a safety order constitutes 
an obvious danger, as occurred in the 
E. Clemens Horst Co. 
180), knowledge of the commission’s 
safety order by the employer will not 
be required by the courts. 

5. Accidents resulting from conditions 
which are inherently and obviously dan-| 
gerous, although not maintained in vio-! 
lation of any safety act or order. 

Wherever an employer maintains 
machinery or any other hazard of em-, 
ployment, which any person giving any | 
consideration to the subject would realize | 
is plainly dangerous, such employer is, 
guilty of serious and wilful misconduct. 

The leading example of that in Cali- 
fornia is the case where an employer 
maintained an unguarded revolving | 
shaft, which caught the hair of a woman 
employe and pulled it from her head so} 
that she was completely scalped. In this! 
case a safety order of the industrial | 
accident commission required the guard- | 
ing of such shafting, but the employer | 
had no knowledge of this order, and the | 
case was handled by the court with his | 
lack of knowledge in mind. However, the 


award of additional compensation 


| 


any | 


upheld. (E. Clemens Horst Co. v. In- 
dustrial Accident Commission, 184 Cal. 
180.) 

A typical case of serious and wilful 
misconduct, where no safety statute or 
order was involved, is the recent case 
where three men were electrocuted when 
the boom of a steam shovel was operated 
so that it was about eight inches from 
some live power wires at the commence- 
ment of work, and eventually it came into 
contact with the wires. The court ap- 
proved the commission’s holding that any 
person who gave any consideration to 
the situation should have realized that 
this was a dangerous situation and should 
have taken precautions to prevent the 
resulting electrocutions. 

The definitions of “serious and wilful 
misconduct” have varied from time to 
time, but we finally have some defini- 
tions which have become pretty well set- 
tled, due to recent decisions of the su- 
preme court. As will be seen from the 
language of the act, there are two ele- 
ments involved in this matter, namely: 
serious misconduct and wilful misconduct. 


Misconduct by High Court 


The definition of “serious misconduct” 


relying upon for years, and which the 
supreme court has approved in several 
decisions, commencing in 1920 and in- 
cluding decisions rendered this year, is 
as follows: 

| “Serious misconduct of an employer 


jthe employer either knew, or ought to 
have known, if he had turned his mind to 
the matter, to be conduct likely t@ jeop- 
E. 


The definition of “wilful misconduct” 
has varied from time to time, but 





os | Appointing of Successor 


To Mr. Conway Delayed 


State of New York: 
Albany, July 8. 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt stated 
July 7 that he has no definite idea as 
to when he will appoint a State super- 
intendent of insurance to succeed Albert 
| Conway, who resigned July 1 to become 
}county judge of Kings County. 
| “f do not know when I will make the 
appointment,” said the governor. 
He declared. that there are not a great 
many candidates, but refused to state 
| who is under consideration. | 
The State insurance department is un- 
| der the direction of the first deputy su- 
| perintendent, Thomas A. Behan, pending | 
|the appointment of Mr. Conway’s suc- | 
cessor. | 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


State of Louisiana 
(Change in Siatus) 

il. B. 4. To provide a uniform motor 
vehicle operators’ and chauffeurs’ act, reg 
ulating highway traffic act, to regulate 
|highwey traffic and the issuance of chauf- | 
feurs’ and individuals’ licenses to drive. 
Rejected by house. 

H. B. 334. To grant rights of injunction 
against defendants in suits growing out of 
automobile accidents. Rejected by house, 

S. B. 65, To provide that insolvency 
{of the insured shall not be a defense for| 
jan insurance company. Passed by house. 

S. B. 66. To provide how insurance com- 
panies may increase their depository bonds. 
Passed by house. 

S. B. 251. To provide that disputes .in 
workmen's compensation cases may be sub- 
mitted to district courts. Passed by house. 


case (184 Cal.! 


lof 
‘ment by affirming awards of additional 


| were not 


fan 
| not for his own convenience, he is entitled | 
} to 


homay 


| tation 


| in section 


supreme court in the last decision on 
this point in April of this year said: 

“Wilfully, when applied to the intent 
with which an act is done, or omitted, 
implies ay a purpose or willingness 
to commit the act, or make the omission 
referred to. 
tent to violate law, or to injure another, 
‘or to acquire any advantage.” 

This definition was recently laid down 
by the supreme court in the case of 
Pacific Employers Insurance Company v. 
Industrial Accident Commission, 79 Cai. 
Dec. 417, in which an employer installed 
a revolving circular saw without a guard, 
and assigned an_ especially competent 
man to handle it. The operator of the 
saw was injured during the first week 
that the saw was used, and the em- 
ployer attempted to excuse his failure 
to guard the saw on the ground that it 
was installed in a newly-built part of 
his plant and that he had not had time 
to install all of the necessary safety de- 
vices. The supreme court commented on 
this unseemly haste of the employer as 
follows: 

“It seems 


employer was careless and indifferent as 
to the safety of its employes. Its haste 
to set in motion its machinery before 
it was lawfully prepared to do so was 
the assumption of a hazard which 
had no right to assume.” 

The commission feels that 


the pro- 


| vision for ordering additional compensa- ! 


tion for serious and wilful misconduct 
of employers is a valuable means of 
helping to bring about the maintenance 
of safe conditions by employers. The 
commission is duly appreciative of the 
cooperation given to it by the courts 


in recent years in upholding its awards | 


!of additional compensation where em- 
‘ployers have, in its judgment, been 
j guilty of serious and wilful misconduct. 


|to cooperate with the commission in its 
| endeavor to bring about the maintenance 
safe conditions in places of employ- 


compensation in proper cases, it will be | 
advisable for every employer to do all; 


jin his power to comply with every safety | 


statute and order applicable to his place 
of employment, and also to make thor- 
ough periodical inspections to eliminate 
all dangerous conditions. 


|so that 6-inch-gun cruisers must be re- 
i placed by 6-inch-gun cruisers. 
| biguity was clearly and distinctly settled 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws 1s neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 
A-31896. (S) Veterans’ Bureau 

—Collection of unpaid premiums. The Gov- 
ernment is not limited in the matter of 
recovery of the amount of unpaid insur- 
ance premiums to the particular policy 
against which an interest-bearing lien for 
the unpaid premiums plus accrued interest 
has 'een placed under the terms of section 
304 of the World War veterans’ act, as 
amended by the act of July 2, 1926, 44 Stat. 
799, but in the event of the lapse of such 
policy before it acquires sufficient value to 
cover the indebtedness, collection may be 
effected under the terms of section 22 of | 
the World War veterans’ act dated June 
7, 1924, 43 Stat. 613, by deduction from pay- 
ments made in settlements wader other poli- 
cies issued to the same veteran, or from 
compensation payments in his favor, (July 
1, 1930.) 

A-31977. (S) Veterans’ 
+-Awards in course of “payment. Under | 
the proviso to section 303 of the World 
War veterans’ act, as amended by the act 
of Mar. 4, 1925, 43 Stat. 1310, there were 
Saved or excepted from the requirement 
of the main body of the section for payment 
in a lump-sum of the value of the remain- 
ing unpaid insurance installments to the 
estate of the insured upon the death of a 
beneficiary, etc., only such _ individual 
awards or distributive shares under ad- 
ministration of an estate of a beneficiary 
as were actually made and in course of 
payment on Mar. 4, 1925, to persons then 
legally entitled to monthly installments in! 
some amount, corrections thereafter being 
authorized in individual awards then run- 
ning, on the basis of newly discovered dis- 
tributees of an estate or to correct mis- 
takes of law, only in the amount payable, 
and the amounts found due any additional 
distributee or beneficiary whose awards 

in course of payment on Mar. 4, | 
1925, should be paid in a ae cae to the 
estate of the insured. 8 Comp. Gen. 
modified, (July 1, 1930.) 

A-32000. (S) Rations, monetary allowance | 
in lieu of—Army enlisted man. The deter- 
minati@n by the military authorities that | 
adequate messing facilities (consisting of 
gas range and refrigerator) were furnished 
an enlisted man at his post is conclusive, 
and he is entitled only to the monetary 
allowance in lieu of rations autnorized to 
be paid him in accordance therewith. (July | 
1, 1930.) 

A-32061. Damages 


Insurance 


ureau Insurance 


bod 


to private property 
leased to the United States. Where the 
United States obtains permission to use 
land under an informal lease or agreement 
and damages result from a reasonable use 
of the land for the purposes for which 
it was leased, in the absence of a stipu- 
lation in the agreementeto pay for such 
damages, the Government is not liable 
therefore, 5 Comp. Gen. 126. (July 1, 1930.) 

A-32136. (S) Subsistence-—-Cleaning hat 
while in travel status. The provisions of 
paragraph 58 of Standardized Government 
Travel Regulations which provide for clean- 
ing and pressing of clothes while in a 
travel status, do not authorize reimburse- 
ment of expense of cleaning of the trav- 
eler’s hat. (July 1, 19380.) 

A-32298. (S) Transportation—Change of 
station—Army enlisted man on furlough. 
Where an enlisted man makes a perma- 
nent change of station, not as a part of 
organization and when the change 





Is 
transportation at of 
United States and hi 
spect is not affected by the fact 
be granted a furlough to be availed 
of en route, but his reimbursement of ex- 
penses for transportation not furnished by 
the United States is limited to his actual 
expense by the route actually traveled not 
in excess of which it would have cost the 
Government to have furnished the transpor- 
in kind by the official route. (July 
1, 1930.) 

A-32391. Compensation—Secretary to the 
United State Tariff Comimission. On and | 
after June 18, 1930, the salary of the secre- 
tary to the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion is $7,500 per annum specifically fixed 
isl(a) of the tariff act of 1980, 
approved June 17, 1930, and made effective 
the follewing day. (June 30, 19380.) 


the 
that re- 
that he 


the expense 
right in 


| 


It does not require any in-| 


clear that the commission | 
was fully justified in finding that the | 


it | 


In veiw of the willingness of the courts | 


; amendment to 


, clause, which permits any of the signa- 


| two 
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Nations 


‘nia Courts Cooperate With Industrial Accident | Safety by Treaty 


| Senator Swanson Says United 

; States Is Given Greater 
Security Than Other Sig- 
natories Under Compact 


| 
| [Continued from Page 6.] 


marines than to build a large number of 


defensive purposes at ports and would 
be of little value except in the Philippine 
Islands. 

“Thus, I can see 
treaty should be rejected on account of 
the submarine provisions. I think the 
American delegates acted wisely in xe- 
ducing submarines instead of letting Ja- 
pan retain what she had and we build a 
large number in order to establish a 
ratio of 10 to 6 or 10 to 7. 

“Thus, it seems to me the provisions 
of the treaty on capital ships, upon 
cruisers, upon destroyers, upon sub- 
marines and smaller auxiliaries are of 
‘such character as to justify the United 
States in ratifying the treaty. 
; amount of tonnage involved in the con- 
troversy is so small when compared with 
the very large fleets in which it is in- 
cluded that they are not of such vital im- 
portance as to justify the rejection of 
this treaty. 
the treaty regarding replacements which 
left a very vital matter in doubt. The 
treaty as drawn left in doubt whether in 
| replacing 6-inch-gun cruisers they could 
not be replaced with 8-inch-gun cruisers. 

Superiority Forescen 
“Tf Great Britain and Japan in the re- 


this treaty could have replaced 6-inch- 
run cruisers with 8-inch-gun cruisers, 





‘the result woul ave been very prejudi- | ; : . 
d have been very prejudi |nothing more for the agricultural com- | 


| modities market than bankers and busi- | 


| cial ts the United States. It would have 
| given these nations a great superiority 
{in 8-inch-gun cruisers which would have 
i a menace to the American Navy. 


| ference stated that it was clearly under- 
| Stood that 6-inch-gun cruisers must be 


| replaced with 6-inch-gun cruisers, and it | 


was so understood by all the delegates of 

e nations at the conference. I sug- 
gested that this was a vital matter and 
that the doubt involved in the language 
of the treaty it should be made clear by 
an exchange of notes between the nations 
involved. This was done, and_ both! 
Japan and Great Britain have: made it 
clear that the treaty must be interpreted 


This am- 





by these notes, which, to my mind, was a! 
more satisfactory way to cover it than it 
would have been by a reservation or an 
the treaty. This elimi- 
nated the most vital matter to be cleared 


up in the treaty.” 


Taking up the so-called “escalator” 
tories to build beyond the treaty limits | 
after duly serving notice on the other 
two that some other nation is commenc- 
ing new construction which threatens | 
their national security, Mr. Swanson said 
“it was done as a safety clause for Great | 
Britain. I regret that it was necessary 
to include this provision. It might pos- 
sibly have been better to have delayed 
the treaty for a short time in order to 
induce France and Italy to compose | 
their differences, and thus obtain a treaty 
for the limitation of naval armament 
concurred in by the five great naval 
powers. If there had been any possibility 
of accomplishing it the résults obtained 
would have been sufficiently important to 
have justified the delay. 
Action Not Justified 

“I do not believe this privilege wiil 
ever be abused or rarely if ever exer-| 
cised. I believe a nation would be very 
loath to state that it needed new crafts 





iin order to meet the menace of another 


nation. To specity that a nation is build- 
ing a fleet against some specific nation 
would be so unfriendly and so unusuai | 
that I do not believe that it will ever be 
done. It certainly would not occur un- 
less there was a very serious situation. | 
The giving of this notice and the con- 
struction of the new war vessels would | 
probably produce a rupture between tie! 
nations involved, and would en-| 
gender great ill will and suspicion. I do 
not believe that there will be any new 
construction of vessels under this articie 
during the existence of the pending | 
treaty. | 
“Thus, while it is deplored that this | 
article was included in the treaty, and | 
while it must be conceded that it pre- | 
vents a complete limitation of armaments | 
between the three nations involved, yet, 
to my mind, it is not of sufficient serious 
import to justify the rejection of the 
treaty. Its only effect, to my mind, is 
that it makes less complete the limita- | 
tion of armament agreed upon by = 


| 


} three nations involved.” 


Senator Swanson gave little weight te 
arguments that the treaty jeopardizes 
the Philippine Islands. 

“Why this scare about Japan taking | 
the Philippine Islands?” he asked. ‘Has 
shé ever shown any indication to do so? 
{ have noticed that Japan faithfully ful- 
fills her treaty obligations. 

“I think this treaty gave Japan sub- | 
stantial safety in her home waters} 
against either the United States or Great 
Britain. This treaty, I think, gives safety 
to Great Britain. But while I think | 
Japan is safe in her home possessions | 
and Great Britain is safe in her Euro-| 
pean, Asiatic and African possessions, 
this treaty makes the United 
more secure than either of these 
nations, 

“The United States obtains absolute 
naval supremacy in the entire Western 
Hemisphere. The United States is abso- 
lutely protected from any apprehension 
whatsoever from the fleets of any other 
nation and her safety is assured beyond | 
peradventure. She would control the sea | 
of the Western Hemisphere except some 
excursions and commercial raids that! 
might come from the naval base in South 
Africa, 

“The American Navy under this treaty 
becomes sufficiently strong to enforce the 
entire Monroe Doctrine in all parts of 
the Western Hemisphere. The United 
States Navy under this treaty is made 
supreme in the waters of the eastern 
Pacific and the western Atlantic. With 
our bases at Panama, the British fleg1 
operating in the western Atlantic would 
be less than a ratio of 3 for Great Brit- 
ain and 5 for the United States. 

“The naval supremacy of the United 


States | 
two | 


| States is firmly established in the West- 


ern Hemisphere by this treaty. It seems 
to me to be wise to accept this great aa- 
vantage and not to risk the navai 
strength of America to the uncertainties 
that must exist in a policy of competi- 


| tive building.” | 


| 
no reason why the | undertaken by the Farm Board to help | 


All the American delegates to the con- | possible the setting up of machinery, 


eye tr 


eclared Mi 


|Farm Board Efforts to Aid Farmers in Organizing E ficient 
Marketing Groups Will Eventually Bear 
Results, He Predicts 


| 
| 
| 


submarines which could only be used for | 


| 


|farmers themselves. 


The | 
| with 


jing system of farm products. 


There was a provision 11 | 
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. Ston 


— 


e Says 


Agriculture will eventually inm- | 
prove through the efforts of the 
Federal Farm Board but results can- | 
not be expected overnight, James C. | 
Stone, vice chairman of the Board, | 
declared July 7 in an address be- | 
fore the American Institute of Co- | 
operation, meeting at Ohio | 
University in Columbus, Ohio. : 

(Publication of the full text of Mr. | 
Stone’s address began in the issue | 
of July 8 and concludes im this | 
issue.) 

It can readily be seen that the program 


State 


the farmers organize for collective ac- 
tion is not one that can be accomplished 
over night, but one that will require not 
only considerable time, but much pa- 
tience on the part of both those who are 
trying to help the farmers and the 


that it will take several 
years for these national sales organ- 
izations to become properly organized 
and officered and that there will be many 
intricate problems which they will have 
to meet and solve, but we believe that 
proper and efficient managenient | 
they eventually will be able to perfect} 
a more economical and efficient distribut- ; 


We believe 


Denies Charges 
Of Price-fixing 

Charges of government price-fixing ana 
government in business were made as a 
result of the emergency measures taken 


| by the Farm Board to protect the mar- | 


placement privileges given them under | 


| panic 


‘of this kind could be had by the pro- 


|openly and not under cover. 


jing the attempt of the Government to 


‘ket of farm commodities at the time of 


the crash in the stock market. There 
was no foundation whatever for these | 
charges. The Farm Board, using the} 
authority and means at its command, did | 


ness men did to meet the emergency in | 
the securities market crash, 
The agricultural marketing act made | 


farmer-owned-and-controlled, to meet 
this situation and the Farm Board au-| 
thorized its use to the benefit, I am sure, 
not only of agriculture, but the general 
public as well. . 

If these efforts to prevent a serious 
decline in wheat and cotton prices have | 
made any important contribution toward 
the prevention of a general crisis or 
in this country, it may be that 
this alone justifies the agricultural mar- 
keting act. 

Severe criticism of this action came 
from many sections of the country. The 
terms of the act give the Board the 
power to aid in this way and the Board 
is the only agency through which help 





ducers of agricultural commodities. 

It is generally considered by inter- | 
ested parties in the grain trade that if 
such action had not been taken by the 


| Grain Stabilization Corporation, the price 


of wheat probably would have dropped | 
to 75 cents a bushel. It is also recog- | 
nized that the prices of most other farm 
commodities are largely affected by ,the 
price of wheat. a 

Although the Stabilization Corporation 
may lose some money on the wheat it 
has bought, no one can say that its loss 
will be one-fiftieth as much as the losses 
would have been to the entire country 
if a complete collapse of farm commod- 
ity prices had occurred. 

Repeatedly, the members of the Farm 
30ard have announced publicly that they 
are administering the agricultural mar- 
keting act to help agriculture, and not 
to hurt someone else. It is their opinion 
that the manufacturer and consumer will 
benefit from the cooperative marketing 
of farm products. 


Flour Millers See. 
Advantage in Coops 


Already most of the flour millers and 
many of the woolen and cotton manu- 
facturers see a distinct advantage to 
them in the success of the national co- } 
operative marketing associations set up 
for these commodities and are on friendly 
terms with them. The same is true of | 
processors in some of the other Commodi- 
ties, notably livestock. 

As might be expected when a program 
of such vast proportions, directed by the 
ones in charge with a determination to 
make it succeed, actually got under way 
with full steam ahead, there was some 
criticism. For the most part this came 
from middlemen who feared that coop- 
erative marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts, which nothing more than the 
farmer selling what he grows, would in- 
terfere with their business. 

Some of the grain exchanges were first 
to actively take the field against the 
efforts of the Farm Board to help agri- 
culture to organize cooperatively. This 
spread. to other middlemen groups and | 
reached its peak at the annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States when on May 1 that or- 
ganization adopted a resolution for the 
modification of the law which would de- 
stroy its usefulness. 

Naturally we had hoped they would 
support our efforts to aid agriculture, 
but if they are going to oppose us we| 
are glad they have decided to do it 





is 


At the chamber of commerce meeting | 
it was interesting to note that all of 
the speakers who demanded the repeal 
of the agricultural marketing act, rep- 
resented national organizations of com- 
mercial companies associated together 
tor mutual protection, who were attack- 


assist the farmers to organize so they 
would be in position to protect them- 
selves. 

Keeping production in line with the 
potential demand of the market, both 
as to quantity and quality, is regarded 
by the Farm Board as a first essential 
in the success of cooperative effort in 
agriculture. It is a first principle in 
other business and farmers are being 
asked to do the same thing. 

Industry regulated production to meet 





|the buying demand and sells to the de- 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications | 
may be obtained b: writing to the de- | 
partments in the State given below. 
Indiana—-Transacting Business in Indiana 
by Foreign Corporations, Otto G. Fifield, | 
Secretary of State, Indianapolis, 1930. 
Ohio—Maps of Ohio Showing Congressional, | 
Senatorial and Judicial Districts and Giv- 
ing General Information, Compiled by ! 
Clarence J. Brown, Secretary of State 
Columbus, 1929. 
Missouri—Twenty-third 
the Missouri Library 
ferson City, 1930, 


of 
Jef- 


Annual Report 
Commission, 


_ Eee: 


|ereased production of a third, tobacco. 
'In the case of wheat the Board askea) 


| until the quantity is brought down some- 


| the 


;be produced in other sections. 


Cail ra mn i ome rm 


eink 


Price 
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Wheat 


mand as the demand will take it at a; 
profitable price and at the same time) 
tries to stimulate and enlarge the de-| 
inand. 

The Board this year asked farmers to 
reduce acreage on only two crops, wheat 
and cotton, and warned them against in- 


| 





for a 10 per cent reduction, taking the 


| position that wheat growing will not be | 


on a profitable basis in this country} 
where near domestic requirements, 

In suggesting to the wheat and cotton) 
growers of the country that they reduce | 
their acreage we are only following the 
precedent set by industry. A successful 
manufacturer does not produce an ar- 
ticle blindly, but tries to produce an 


|amount equal to the demand, and _ it ‘s 
| upon 


this basis that the Farm Board 
thought it well to call to the attention 
of the farmers of this country that it 
was full time for them to begin to study 
demand for the various products 
they are producing and to try to produce) 
an amount not in excess of the demand, 
believing this to be fundamental to their 
prosperity. 

We realize that the farmer naturally | 


| has to deal with the elements and that 
| he takes more chances in his production 


than a manufacturer does, but by giving 
this subject more consideration in the} 
future than he has in the past, we be- 
lieve that it will go a long way toward 
solving his problem. 

In urging farmers to pay more atten- | 
tion to the potential buying demand at 
planting time, the Farm Board has 
stressed that it is not asking them to 
reduce their income by such action, but 
instead confidently believes their income 
will be improved substantially. 

In the near future, the Farm Board 
expects to make a careful study of the 
marginal and submarginal land of the 
country and recommend a land _ policy | 
which we hope will be to the ultimate 
good of the farming industry. We also 
expect to make a study of the various 
sections of the country and bring to the 
attention of the farmers of each section 
the crops and livestock which they can | 
produce to a better advantage than can 
These 
questions, we think, are of vital impor- 
tance to the ultimate solution of the 


j agricultural problem. 


Cooperation Alone 
Not the Solution 


Although cooperative marketing on a! 
sound basis is an essential part of the} 
Farm Board’s program, we do not believe 
that it alone will solve the farm problem. 
There are several things which, in our} 


|opinion, the individual farmer will have 


to do himself before his business as a 
farmer will be successful: 

(1) Farm because he loves it; few peo- | 
ple succeed doing things they are not in-| 
terested in or love to do. 

(2) He should adopt a sound financial 
policy in his individual farm operation, | 
and the investment of any surplus funds 


|which he accumulates should be in se- 
curities which can be converted quickly 


into cash when needed. 

Most farmers invest their accumulated | 
funds in the first payment on additional | 
purchases of land, going in debt for the! 
balance of the purchase price, or in mort- | 
gage notes on land, neither of which can | 
be cashed readily in time of need. Cor- | 
porations or business men other than 
farmers usually invest their surplus 
funds in good stocks and bonds not nec- | 
essarily allied with their own business, | 
with a daily market value so they can| 
be immediately converted into cash if| 
needed in their business. Farmers, when 
possible, should follow this principle. | 

(8) Plan his work; keep in close touch 
with his State Agricultural College, ex- | 
periment station and county agent. 

(4) Have his soil analyzed and culti- 
vate only productiveAand; base his pro- 
duction on demand as near as possible, | 


| 


}and produce quality products. 


(5) Join with his neighbors in organiz- 
ing a cooperative marketing association 
through which to sell his products be- 
cause “In Union There is Strength.” 

There is one thing which can not be 
too forcibly impressed on the minds of 
the farmers of the country, and that is 
that the Farm Board can not put the 
agricultural marketing act into effect | 
without the aid of the farmers. 

The national sales organizations which 
have been formed and others which 
will be formed are not Government agen- 
cies but are farmer-owned and con- | 
trolled cooperative marketing associa-| 
tions. The only thing that the Board is 
trying to do is to help the farmer, but 
before anything can help the farmer, he 
must be willing to help himself. 


| Moss, Alfred. 
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Hardy, Mrs. Florence gmily (Dugdale). The 
later years of Thomas Hardy, 1892-1928. 
286 p. London, Macmillan and co., 1930. 

30-12409 

Hensey, George J. Mighty Manitou; a de- 
fense of the brave and noble Red man, 
as he struggled through the years. And 
a sincere appreciation to Colorado Springs 
and Manitou, in their million triumphs 
for God, country and humanity. 76 p. 
Springfield, Ill, Hartman printing co. 
1930. 30-12408 

Hickman, Thomas H. The kingdom of God. 
167 p. Boston, R. G. Badger, 1929. 

30-1392 

A handful of sun- 

20 p. Lon- 


Hutchinson, Ellen Mary. 
beams, collection of poems. 
don, A. H. Stockwell, 1930. 30-12413 

Jansen, William. The Jansen and Allen 
geographies, by ... and Nellie B. Allen, 
1 v., illus. Boston, Ginn and co., 1930 

3830-12372 


Laver. James. English costume of the nine-& 


teenth century; drawn by Iris Brooke, 
described by ... 88 p., illus. London, 
A. & C. Black, 1929. 38-12375 
Lazaron, Morris S. Seed of Abraham; ten 
Jews of the ages. 327 p. N. Y., The 
Century co., 1930. 


30-12398 

Loomis, Roger Sherman. The art of writ- 
ing prose, by ... with the collaboration 
of Mabel Louise Robinson, Helen Hull 
and Paul Cavanaugh. 504 p. N. Y., R. 
R. Smith, 1930. 30-12411 
Maclean, John Kennedy. Heroes of the far- 
thest North and farthest South, by... 
and Chelsea Fraser, with 32  illustra- 
tions and 34 maps. 472 p. N. Y., Thomas 
Y. Crowell co., 1930. 30-12373 


ve 


Magnus, Laurie. The Jews in the Christian » 


era, from the first to the cighteenth cen- 
tury, and their contribution to its civil- 
ization. 432 p. London, E. Benn, 1929. 

30-12408 
Aspects of 
and A. N. 


Martin, Rupert Claude, ed. 
Greek life, edited by ... 
G? Richards. 116 p. London, Mills & 
Boon, 1929. 30-12414 

Matson, Norman Haghejm. The log of the 
Coriolanus. 189 p. N. Y., The Van- 
guard press, 1980. 30-12568 

Middleton, Thomas. A game at chesse, 
by . edited by R. C. Bald. 172 p, 
Cambridge, Eng., The University press, 
1929. 30-12424 

Morax, in two 
parts, 
Translated 
Cambridge, 
1929. 


King David, a play 
taken from the Bible, by ... 
by Dennis Arundell. 152 p. 
Eng., The University press, 
30-12419 
Jerome K. Jerome, his life 
and work (from poverty to the knight- 
hood of the people) by ... with an in- 
troduction by Coulson Kernahan. 255 p. 
London, Selwyn & Blount (1928), 1029. 
3830-12423 
Phillpotts, Eden. A hundred sonnets, 114 
p. London, EF. Benn, 1929. 3830-12422 
Quennell, Peter Courtney. Baudelaire and 
the symbolists, five essays. 221 p. Lon- 
don, Chatto & Windus, 1929. 3230-12418 
Read, Herbert Edward. The sense of glory; 
essays in criticism. 227. p. Cambridge, 
Eng., The University press, 1929. 30-12416 
Reynolds, Helen Wilkinson. Dutch houses 
in the Hudson Valley before 1776, by... 
with an introduction by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, photography by Margaret De 
M. Brown; prepared under the auspices 
of the Holland society of New York. 467 
p. N. Y., Payson and Clarke, 1929. 


30-12591 
Schermerhorn, Elizabeth W. Malta of the 
Knights. 316 p.,_ illus. London, W. 
Heinemann, 1929. 30-12405 
Symonds, Robert Wemyss. English furni- 
ture from Charles ii to George ii; a full 
account of the design, material and qual- 
ity of workmanship of walnut and ma- 
hogany furniture of this period; and of 
how spurious specimens are made, by... 
with more than 260 illustrations from ex- 
amples in the collection of Percival D. 
Griffiths, F. S. A., at Sandridgebury. 322 
p., illus. 


Rene. 


London, The Connoisseur, 1929 
30-1239", 
Vergilius Maro, Publius. . . . Virgil and 
other poets, edited by J. B. Greenough, 
G. L. Kittredge, Thornton Jenkins. 338 
p., 248, 220 p., illus. Boston, Ginn and 
co., 1930. 30-12410 
Walsh, Edmund Aloysius. Why Pope Pius 
xi asked prayers for Russia on March 19, 
1930; a review of the facts in the case, 
together with proofs of the international 
program of the Soviet government. 62 
p., illus. N. Y., The Catholic Near East 
welfare association, 1930. 30-12400 
Vines, Sherard. The course of English 
classicism from the Tudor to the Vic- 
torian age. (Hogarth lectures on litera- 
tyre. no. 12.) 160 p. London, L. & 
Virginia Woolf, 1930. 30-12407 
Waugh, Alec. Hot countries, by ... with 
woodcuts by Lynd Ward. 304 p., illus. 
N. Y., Farrar & Rinehart, 1930. 30-12374 
Weatherhead, Leslie Dixon. The after-world 
of the poets; the contribution of Vic- 
+ torian poets to the development of the 
idea of immortality, by ... with a fore- 
word by Professor A. S. Peake. 228 p, 
London, The Epworth press, J. A. Sharp, 
1929. 30-12420 
Weygand, Maxime. Turenne, marshal of 
France, by ... translated by George 
B. Ives. 281 p. Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin co., 19380. 


3830-12397 

Wileman, Edgar Harrison. Early English 
furniture. 8&8 p., illus. Los Angeles, The 
Wolfer printing co., 1930. 30-12388 
Yeats, William Butler. Selected poems, 
lyrical and narrative. 202 p. London, 
Macmillan and co., 1930, 30-12421 
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GOODF FEAR ZEPPELIN 


In the past four years, 


Goodyear has built almost 


half its total all-time pro- 
duction of 165,000,000 


tires. 


Eloquent evidence 


that Goodyear leadership 


becomes greater every year! 
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Difficulty Found Method Adopted for Handling -|South Cinta | Rebates to Adjust Tax vase 
Returns From Affiliated Firmzs Syed to Prevent - 





Procedure Announced for Pending Cases From Years 
State Income Tax 1924 to 1928, Inclusive, Where Both Consolidated and 


Separate Reports Were Made From Same Group 





Chairman of South Carolina! 
Tax Commission De-|. The Bureau of Internal Revenue has | 
laid down new rules of procedure for de- 


scribes Problems Involved ¢ rminaticn of rights of a group of atrl- 

| lated corporations where some of the 
In Collection of Levy | group have filed a so-called consolidated 
|retur n and others of the same group 
| have filed separate returns, the rvr'es to 





By Walter G. Query 


Chairman, South Carolina Tax Commi 
Following the drastic deflation imme- 
diately after the World War and the de- | 


1928, inclusive. 
The action was taken as a result of 


assembly a bill following almost identi- 
cally the model tax law sponsored by 
the National Tax Association, but after 
and strong op- 


corporations in the same affiliated group. 

The applicable revenue acts provided 
that ‘“‘Every corporation subject to taxa- 
tion under this title shall make a return, 
|stating specifically the items of its gross 
income and the deductions and credits 
altowed by this title.” (Section 289(a) 
of the revenue acts of 1924 and 1926 and 
jsection 52(a) of the revenue act 
of 1928.) These acts further provide that 
affiliated corporations shall have a choice 
|to file a consolidated return or separate 
returns for the corporations in the affii- 
iated group. Section 240(a) of the reve- 
nue acts of 1924 and 1926, which is sub- 
stantially identical with section 142(a) 
of the revenue act of 1928, reads as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 
iated within the meaning of this section 


considerable discussion 
position on the part of the opponents 
of an income tax law, the general as- 
sembly, during the last few hours of the} 
1922 session, adopted an act requiring | 
Federal income tax payers of South 
Carolina to pay to the State one-third 
of the amount of tax paid to the Federal 
Government. So far as the question of 
tax or original returns was concerned 
the law was easy to administer. Tax- 
payers forwarded to the office of the 
tax commission one-third of the amount 
paid the Federal Government. The diffi- 
culty in administration developed in the 
question of additional taxes. 


| principles enunciated by the Board of 
crease in the South Carolina cotton crop,| Tax Appeals in several recent cases. 
due to the boll weevil, from 1,700,000|Bureau of Internal Revenue; Genera! 
bales in 1920 to 787,000 in 1921, the Counsel’s Memorandum 8093. 
1922 South Carolina General Assembly The Bureau’s decision follows in full 
finding that property taxes imposed on| text: : ; 
agriculture and general business could], CHAREST, General Counsel.—An opin- 
sels isite cient revenue to carry|!0 35 requested as to the effect of cei 
pron ae eee - icy, | tain Board of Tax Appeals decisions, 
on the ever-increasing activities of State} hereinafter noted, upon cases arising 
and local governments, enacted income,Junder the revenue acts of 1924, 1926, 
inheritance and gasoline tax laws. and 1928, where a so-called consolidated 
ny . ‘eral; 5 et return has been filed by two or more 
2 §S ar ax commission ; ; “ 
The South Carolina = 2 corporations in an affiliated group and 
drafted and submitted to the genera separate returns have been filed by other 
1 





240. (a 





sm ° . . Corporations which are : 
Difliculties Encountered 





While the law provided that where! for any taxable year, make separate returns 
any revision of the retugms of taxpayers | 0% under ee preteen , ! = 
a8 made bv , . oes nt, a| Commissioner wi e approval of e 
was made by the Federal Government, a eceetney, make a @neclidated setern of 


like revision should be made in the State, | 








; ; + “*+|} net income for the purpose of this title, in 
the State found itself in a helpless sit-} which case the taxes thereunder shall be 
uation, revisions being made continu-| computed and determined upon the basis 
ously in the income-tax returns of cor-| of such return. If return is made on either 
porations, as well as individuals, by the] of such bases, all returns thereafter made 
Federal Government, but these corpora: | shall be upon the same basis unless per- 
tions and individuals in the majority OE ee teres to change the basis is granted by 
cases did not notify the State that re-|"™° Commissioner. 
vision had been made in their returns} Section Construed to Mean 
and that additional taxes had been col-| : . 
lected by the Federal Government; the, One Consolidated Return 
State depending entirely upon the volun-| | The purpose evidenced by this statu- 
tary admissions of taxpayers for its in-|tory provision is that a single consoli- 


concerning changes in their 
assessment. Where revision by the Fed- 
eral Government resulted in a refund 
being made to the taxpayer, the State 
was promptly notified in order that the 
taxpayer might secure a refund of tax 
paid to the State. 

The Federal income tax act made no 
provision whereby any taxing officer of 
a State could inspect the returns of in- 
dividual taxpayers; therefore, the State 
was helpless in its effort to ascertain 
where and when additional taxes were 


formation dated return must be filed for each group 


of affiliated corporations, in which all the 
corporations in the group must be in- 
cluded, or that separate returns must be 
filed for each and every company in sucn 
group. This purpose was perhaps more 
adequately expressed in section 141 
the 1928 act with respect to returns for 
1929 and subsequent taxable years where 
the following language is used: 

(a) Privilege to file consolidated 
An affiliated group of corporations shall, sub- 


o: 


returns. 


w! ject to the provisions of this section, have 
paid by individuals to the Federal Gov-| the privilege of making a consolidated return 


for the taxable year 1929 or any subsequent 
taxable year, in lieu of separate returns. * * * 

The question of how the election to file 
a consolidated return or separate returns 
was to be exercised under section 240 of 
the revenue act of 1921 was considered in 


ernment, it can be seen that under 
the provisions of the 1922 income tax 
act the State of South Carolina found 
itself making numerous refunds without 
the facility of collecting all additional 
taxes due it. 


so 


bade : |Solicitor’s Memorandum 2683 (C. B. 
Foreign Corporations iIV-1, 238). In that memorandum the 


Another 
of this act 


administration | 
offered great diffi- 


phase of the 


. following language was used: 
which 


: : : Ts “The language of section 240(a) is specific. 
culties was the matter of taxing foreign | It states that ‘corporations which are affil- 
corporations doing business in South] iated * * * may make separate returns or, 
Carolina. |* * * make a consolidated return.’ This lan- 

No provisions were enacted by which! &¥@ze can mean but one thing; that the 
: group as a whole may render individual cor- 


the net income of such corporations were 
porate returns 


to be reckoned and the Tax Commission] j,,, 
naturally met with serious difficulties in| j, ~ 
its endeavor to collect taxes from foreign 
corporations doing business within the 
State. It was found necessary to amend| 
the act from time to time to provide| 
some reasonable basis on which to allo- 
cate income to the State. 

The Federal law contained ' provisions 
for taxing foreign corporations and indi- 
viduals doing business in or having in- 


or that the group as a whole 
render a consolidated return. This office 
therefore, of the opinion that where a 
group of corporations are affiliated within 
the meaning of section 240(b) of the reve- 
nue of 192] they must for any taxable 
year beginning on or after Jan. 1, 1922, 
either elect to file one consolidated return 
the entire group or file individual returns for 
j}each corporation.” 

In General Counsel’s Memorandum 
1808 (C. B. VI-2, 125), this office again 
considered the question and affVised the 


1s, 








act 


for 












come from the United States, but the unit as follows: 
State. especially in the case of individ-|  .. y » Bien iacticn io cile cobain 

ee 2 electio o hie re rns up one 
uals, could not apply these provisions!) ,.:. 5, ae eae Ae eee hy to atea 
calomel far the vans iat the yasis or the other is mad y the ‘a é 
analogousty be ie reason wie | corporations.’ This is especially true in the 
Federal law taxes foreigners differently cas of a class ‘B’ affiliation. Hence the elec- 
from the way it taxes citizens. The!tion in such cases is made by the affiliated 
constitutional guaranty of equal priv-| group as a whole, and not by any one corpo- 


ration as the principal company. Each cor- 
poration in the affiliated group should have a 
voice in the selection of thé basis upon which 
the return or returns for the affiliated group 
should be made, and in order that the selec- 
tion made will constitute an election\ as re- 
quired by the statute and regulations supra, 


ileges and immunities to all citizens pre- 
vents a State from taxing a nonresident 
in any way different from that by which 
it taxes a citizen. Thus the Federal 
law could not be analogously applied by 
South Carolina, 





}there must be a substantial unanimity on 
ve rT e e e jthe part of the affiliated corporations. In 
City Upheld in Restricting | other words, if the affiliated group is to be 


treated as a single enterprise, the number of 
constituent corporations that agree upon the 


Construction of Signboards 


basis of making the return must be such 

[Continued from Page 7.] that their action is substantially the action 
84.149 N. E. 784 Seri aa aah Miead of the affiliated group. 

ar ate, aun Ste. 1ST) ews go mn » Milver,’ «Thus, in the instant case, where the stock 

etc, Co., v. Christopher Building Comm. | of the three corporations forming the affil 


(1927), 317 Mo. 1179, 298 S. W. 720;| iated group was owned by the same interests 
Pritz v. Messer (Ohio), supra); and it is throughout the years in question, the action 
faanamebta fa eAKitia’ (Eiee Ae ceaxer| ct two of the corporations in selecting a dif- 
reasonable » presum a | ferent basis for filing returns than was se- 
wherein laws and ordinances sought to} lected by the third corporation can not be 
prohibit billboards within close proxim-| treated ‘as equivalent to the action of the} 
ity to public parks and boulevards webe| affliated group as a whole, and it follows 
to be decided today in those States they| that no election has ben made by the affil- 
would reach the same result as was|/ated corporations under section 240(a), 
reached in Liggett’s Petition, supra, and|S¥P@, for the year 1924 


as is reached in the case at bar. (Note 4.) Decision Makes Action by 


| Parent Company Controlling 


Note 4—The court in Commonwealth v. 
Boston Adv. Co., supra, said that “the well-| Subsequent to the promulgation of 
being of the ordinz ary person who uses a pub-| Solicitor’s Memorandum 2683 and Gen- 


lic park or parkway can never be so far af- 
fected by the visibility of signs, posters or 
advertisements placed on other ground so as 





eral Counsel’s Memorandum 1808 the 
Board of Tax Appeals has rendered two 


to injure his headth,” and that while “their decisions, viz, B. B,. Bathing Park, Inc. 
presence there may hide from him fine views, (17 B. T. A., 748), and Apartment Cor- 
or may turn into a disagreeable ensemble| poration (17 B, T. A., 876), dealing with 


what otherwise would be a pleasing outlook| this general question, which affect the 


or * * * may be displeasing because of in-| procedure to be followed by the Bureau 
congruity (or may be) an offense against in such cases 

good taste.”” The court there likens the use| - Ls BT ta 5 
of billboards near “largely traveled streets, In the Bathing Park case the parent 
parkways, public parks, railroads and other 

places freque nted in numbers by the public” 





nto the 





use of “store fronts and han win- 
dows for the dislay of goods kept for sale,” 
but it must be remembered that since that 
ease was decided (1905) courts have recog- 
nized generally that aes sthetie considerations 
may be considered long with other factors 





jetermining the question of the general wel- 












ission | 2PPly to pending cases fo the years 1924! 
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company filed a separate return and its 
two subsidiaries filed a returfh purport- 
ing to be a consolidated return. The Bu- 
reau determined the choice of the affil- 
iated group on the basis of the action of 
the parent company. The Board said: 


“ee & & 








Section 240 permitted each to make State of South Carolina: 
a separate return or the group to file a cor 0 
Sar . . ; olumbia, July 8. 
solidated return, Joseph P. Day, Inc., filed a] The Graniteville Manuf: acturing Com- 
separate return. Such return when filed cor nant Ss : 7 
stituted the proper return for that corpora- | Pay, a outh Carolina cororation, has | 






























tion for that year and, owning all the stock brought suit im the United States Dis- 
of the petitioner, which, in turn, owned the, trict Court for the Eastern District of | 
stock of the Brighton Beach Baths. Ine., it | South Carolina to enjoin the State tax! 
had the right to determine and select on commission from requiring it to purchase | 
whieh basis the returns should be filed. that documentary stamps in the sum of 
SCENE. WREST ine eee | sued. tO: pleee: Upon: nutes wihstk cnn 
s, not both consolidated return and | | : . , : . ~ 

separate returns. nee the stat ite does not eine and its officers signed in South 
permit some of a at ai i corper Carolina and sent either to Augusta, Ga., 
tion to make a seq and the 1 New York City or Boston, Mass., for 
mainder to make a consolidated return, the | the purpose of securing loans made by 
consolidated return filed by two of the corpe bankers of those cities. 

rations was not the return reauired by stat- The company takes the pésition that 
ute. The group o ted corporations did | the State cannot impose this tax because 
not file a consolid ate d returi . ; : 

“Since the returr ed Joseph P. Day = slap only not obligations to pay | 
Tne foe each of mn othe Reglele “x. | money Within the State of South Caro- 
required o Lilvilacor -«bieleiderd Lirias mesa lina and do not have a taxable situs 
6 B. T. A. 84), * * * the tax of each corpo within South Carolina; that this State 
ee oa uld be computed ot separate ‘oes not have the power to tax the notes | 


basis Ss 


and that to do so constitutes the taking | 


This decision is contrary to the failure °! Property without due process of law | 
of choice theory, under which a new op-! and constitutes a violation of the Four- | 
portunity for election of basis woula be! teenth Amendment of the Federal Con-| 


extended in such stitution; that to tax these notes would 











































a case. The ascertain- . . ; articles ‘ RC j | ' . . ans 
ment of what claves was actually mine constitute a violation of the commerce articles 141 and 1591, Regulations 65. overassessment causes the elimination of by section 202(c) (2) the recognition 
is treated as a question of fact to be de- | “use of the Constitution of the United| The balance of the overassessment for such interest. of gain or loss is prohibited, quaere, 

ail a eee eens ie States; that to require this tax also;the year 1926 amounting to $10,151.82 : whether an anticipatory loss in a 
en ee th ge oie - 1S BEC” | would be repugnant to section 1, article|is caused by the allowance of an addi- Aragon Mills prior year incident to the reorgani- 
lathes. tal a ggg ge nun va ao 10 of the constitution of South Carolina, | tional deduction for ordinary and neces-| Aragon Mills, Aragon, ges An ovel zation is any more to be recognized? 
act taken =D} me parent compan) } novi le foe a op | garv si ; spe since a fie ;. | assessment of income and profits taxes 
and, since in that case the parent eom-! *? h provides only for " =. li eee i C a P — ton in favor of the taxpayer i Seterenined as M. Buchanan, Docket Nee 

iH 1se . ‘ pee | seloses tha . . a} s as . 
pany has filed separate returns, that | C¢”s¢,0" occupations and business, and rc. conan veturn filed, follows: 1918, $629,969.67 In a proceeding to determine the 

° > ae that if the t s yop so | therefor is understated in the return filed. | follows: 1918, $629,969.67 : ohili , sass 
emia: san taken sees RNG Ohi c tt ie tax is a property tax it als 0| tax liability of an_ individual 
grou} EL ae Neem MS Rm “| is repugnant to section 1, article 10,| Section 214(a)(1), revenue act of 1926; | — overassessmeht is made pursuant) \horein he asserts the exishuan 

) . ‘ ° . . . . c Twi . ass 5 s 

. South Carolina constitution | article 108, Regulations 69. jto the final order of the United States y : ae : ak 
2 : ; ; sou ( 1 L ‘ : > 1. hte gets : a partnership and his wife’s mem- 
Board's Ruling I pholds I, The bill of complaint asked the court; The entire overassessment for the year | a ll I = oe a s ci ~ aon bership in it, his mere self-serving 
Cftoice by Subsidiary j to construe the documentary tax act as|1925 amounting to $300.56 is made pur- No 18044. pre MP ge ek: eo statement that a partnership existed 
sfotce OY SUOStTALAry n ‘ requiring the documentary stamps | suant to the final order of the United) * a y or was intended to exist is not suffi- 

In the case of the Apartment Com-! t@ Fs nt upon the notes executed in| |States Board of Tax Appeals entered in| Jacob Birk Realty Trustees cient. There must be credible evi- 

S > | . : 
pany, supra, the parent company joinea | °" we oe - sent to other States |the instant case for the above year, Jacob Birk Realty Trustees, Edward J dence of acts, conduct, facts and 
4 -4 1 for the pt <= ) 2eR6 : 3 § Ss, & J 
m a so-called consolidated return with “ : f i wi ee See > eee — Docket No. 33662. | Birk, Frank J. Birk and Walter O. Birk circumstances demonstrating the al- 
, . } that | > ¢ ative » > ae = A i é : 
— subsidiaries and a third subsidiar: tha act ies ab eee Gk it an c om Mrs. Edith 0. Rea | Trustees, Chicago. Overassessments of lege sl eee s actual participation 

> a separate re The B » yni-: hy . = ‘ ” om + 3: : ° ine , ras oY “re Ps . : e PSS ¢ 
_ . eparate return. 1 he Bureau « judged and declared in this respect to Mrs. Edith Oliver Rea, Pittsburgh. | income taxes and interest in favor of th i . yusine ind assumption of its 
the substantial unanimity theory deter jo void and unconstitutional |Overassessments of income taxes and|taxpayer are determined as _ follows: vat ities to those with whom the 
2 > . » + »f the grot z ' a t utlonai, a és . awe } oy P1¢41° On » « 74. 2e is Ss s “ansacted. 
mined the tax liability of the group on \ temporary restraining order has {interest in favor of the taxpayer are de- 1924, $16,1: 39.99; 1925, $14,349.64; 1926, usiness 1s transacted 
i tage basis, bringing the third}, 0) issued by the court and an order(|termined as follows: 1920, $13,642.79; | $9,340.12; 1927, $11,653.47, The sharing of profits can not 
eee. 2 ee Sa See passed by Judge Cochran, appointing | 1921, $25,861.53; 1922, $15,163.19; 1923,| Of the above overassessments, the have the same significance in such a 
ently without first giving notice to the | qrited States ( ireuit Judges John J.} $21,063.07. jamount of $51,405.55 is caused by the proceedifg as in a suit to establish 
> e defi = a a ae ; oe d 0’ parker and Elliott Northcott to hear a ap-| Of the overassessments $60,790.64 jg | allowance of deductions for the amounts) @ partnership f ite = oe of 

1e deficiency asserted agains itlasa Vre- antinn + aaa Setr} e rre . Nneficiaries si . one or more of its alleged members. 
sult of such action on the ground that , capo rot = gp 9g | in, junction | | caused by the allowance of ucdiuitional de- | | distribated ct ntly ” ere aoe ania 
: , : ; July 17,1930, at Asheville, N. C. luct { »plet ed further | it is determined, after a field investiga- 

. 2 sidiary he z gi rht to ea j : ’ j 
the subsidiary had a legal tight es _ na ion . aa | tion of the taxpayer's accounting records, Pavme {I 
cin Gn, Wiis anton & tee ont <r consideration it is determine. that a dis-| Hat no deductions were taken i the re. e#tyment of Income Tax 
sidiary having thus been defended as its’ status, the facts will warrant the find- |®/oWance of a part of cic deductions | 5 Be eg. oe “pit Bs ee ss . 

ee, ae atus, the Ta é pea "eee ; urns for the foregoing items. Sections > 
positive and definite exercise of choice ing that a choice of the consolidated | ‘aimed in the tax returns was ere 310 (b) (2) sevens wets of 1924 and Ruled on @ Georgia 
to file a separate return, the Board heid basis was made; but if objection to be. | neous ly made | ” a PrIOr audit which | 4996, articles 342, Regulations 65 and 69. State of G ia: 
that the subsidiary had the right to such jing included in the consolidated return | formed the basis for an assessment of, de- | The balance f th re t 7 i TeOrEIR- 
choice, the exercise of which necessitated |is made by any one subsidiary which | fitiencies in tax. The present deductions; |_~ XC ee $77 67." Sadana ao Atlante, Jay aa 
separate returns from all the companies filed a separate return, this is to be taken |4t¢ determined after a careful investiga- anon va os eater? yt ‘ os be n as Persons offering a reasonable excuse 
in the group, despite the action of the |as ( spice ive evidence that its separate | ‘ion of the taxpayer's records and prop- cael rs ee . Res ce iting for not paying their State income tax 
parent company in joining ina so-called | retwn was filed as the result of a definite | ¢Tules by Bureau engineers, conferences | jo eee it ine = ‘ge + gag by June 15 will be given until July 15 
= t Pn é , - as 2 as 3 ‘es- 7° . . ’ 
consolidated return with its two other | and positive exercise of its individual | held in the Bureau and consideration of | ae onal = ee ae : Taha | | ’ sithout Itv 
subsidiaries. The Board said in part. ght of choice, in which case the tax | all relevant factors, such as the cost or eo van ‘ somo cause 1e elimina- to make such payment wi ou _pena y; 

“* * * We also conclude that any one of the ‘ility of the group must be deter- | Value of the properties on the basic dates ion of the interest. according to State tax commisioner, R. 
affiliated corporations elect to file a sepa-! mned on the separate basis. jand the estimated recoverable reserves | King Lumber & Mfg. Co. iC, Norman. 
rate return. It can no a |and constitute reasonable allowances as| Xj ; ain 
srivilege by any one ox more It should be a comparatively easy | 2" . e a : | King Lumber & Manufacturing Co., “Many taxpayers have been out of the 
_ oe oe aS a matter to ascertain whether the action |®Uthorized by sections 214(a) (10), reve-| Nocatee, Fla. Overassessments of in- State, ignorant of the law, or otherwise 
that if any one of the aff of subsidiary companies in filing sepa-|'Ue acts of 1918 and 1921, and the regu-| come and profits taxes in favor of the, unfortunately delayed in making returns 
insists upon its right to rate returns was due toa doubt as to the | lations promulgated thereunder. taxpayer are determined as follows: May and payment of the income tax,” the 
turn, no consolidated returt led affilia ted status. It will be more difficult} The amount of $2,901.85 is caused by} 31, 1918, $2,982.21; May , 1919, $20,-. commissioner stated. “It is the policy 
the affiliated group; it i al to determine whether the filing of sepa-|the allowance of an additional deduction} 111.13; Dec. 31, 1919, $2,925.02. of this department to be lenient in the 
ne — inte d sorporation i rate returns resulted from “inadvert- | for charitable contributions since it is de-} The overassessments are made pur-| enforcement of penalties under the law 
i onsolidated returr su ” om : . . . . y 2 . . . <4, . * 
shia can be said to hav 1. pence The dictionary meaning of the|termined that such deduction was erro-|suant to the final order of the United) at this time, since it is a new tax im- 

Uiine Geli dak thie. leg manatee aaa term includes “lack of heedfulness or at-| neously disallowed in a prior audit which! States Board of Tax Appeals entered in| post and it is our disposition to give the 
ue We eattA ny Camean” "aca sats tentiyeness,” **inattention,” and ‘“‘negli-| formed the basis for an assessment of a| the instant case for the above years and taxpaying public ample time to comply 

it ! at 1 c p ( etu ” © ; e s 2 2 ~ Soe ¢ a oe ae 
There Ekin to. denaticats’ thi ee enc The Board has not cited any deficiency in tax. Section 214(a) (11), period, Docket No. 25957. | with the law. 
due to advertence or to any do that specific example which can be used for : “a 
was affiliated with / and entitles comparative purposes, There are. no 
join in filing a consolidated retw The doubt cases of inactive companies kept| 
statute gives < right to make its elec alive for charter purposes only, or of 
— [ : ics_ supplied.] comparatively inactive companies, with a! * 
nis latter decision thus states de neglible income, and other cases, where \ a ; { 
e : ) > dtn € : i. “ P “© a > 7 
nitely the Board’s view that if a subsi« the filing of separate returns by minor Y ag turnitul & 1WahnuUu actu eee Av, as 
iary has filed a oe yy and in subsidiaries came about by reason of | 
sists upon Its right to do so, the separate | mere accidental causes, in which the tax y . : i 
} . ° . ne . . . 7 = 

basis must be adopted for all of the con s determined on the returns as actually Sy Oe) ay aE he rod ere i) W af 10ut 
panies in the affiliated group, ewen filed is not materially different from the : : 
though the parent company has joinea tal tax of the group on the basis of a ~ 4 Ths 
with the other companies in the group in ngle consolidated return. No general proper safevu ra | cc es 1e ks 
a so-called consolidated ret _As has rule can be laid down for the determina- o 
been maeeeind, this was a 9 . whi 1 of cases of inadvertence. 3 "i F 
one subsidiary out Of an affiated grouy : ie a ey : 1 Ne | >» | 2 Ine 
of four companies filed a separate re Proper Procedure Under 8 ema a recommenc a € 
turn. If the facts in the case had shown es ie ‘se 
that the filing ; f the 2 a 4 rn } Prior Decisions Given Ht ¢ if | yr in 
né t ing ol t > & are ret ) ~ ‘ ‘ ‘ Ni 
the one subsidiary was due to “inadvert This office is, therefore, of the opinion sta Au TO) be approyv ec S]} eh £ 
ence” or a doubt on the part of the sulbb- | that the following procedure should be| pe 
sidiary as to its affiliated status, the | adopted in the disposition of pending ‘ | | Peat 

1 dl 
Board indicates that it would have ds cases lor the taxable years 1924 to 192z,! equipme ole YY al ‘% g at onc bea 
cided that, substantially, the affiliated | inclusive, where some of the companies 
group as a whole had chosen in favor of | of an affiliated group have filed a_so- Be eS | | | M | | ee | rel 
the consolidated basis. The insistence } called consolidated return and other com- ina a & fi gt & eb he | 1azaLrec an SO 
the subsidiary on its separate return | panies in the group have filed separate | 
precluded that treatment of the case. returns | = { | ie . i. 

} . me) by ¢ 

N es ; F ] R i 1. Where the parent company has filed Sa 4 ec a § ee manu acturer rom 
NO Genera ute or z oa in - 

, a separate return, the tax liability of the | 
Cases of Inadvertence companies in the affiliated group should | 














The foregoing are the principal dec he cremined on the separate basis. 
sions of the Board thus far along thi- _ (3) ' here a subsidiary COMPANY | 
line. The later decisions in the case of upon its right to file a separate 
Santhawne Bower Co. £27 B 1 9G return, the tax liability of the affiliated 
and Weidmann Silk Dyeing Co. (18 B. T. | "up should be determined on the sepa-| 
A., 642) are exactly similar to and foi rate basis. 5 
low the case of B. B. Bathing Park, Inc., | ,. (b) Whe ce 2 subsidiary company de . 
supra. liberately filed a separate return with 

The Board's decisions may be taken as | full knowledge of its rights and not due 
supporting the following procedure: Ths ee nce, the tax liability of theq 
extension of a new opportunity to decide | @atee group should be determined on | 
between the two bases of making return ate basi: ; ail 
is not warranted, and the question « hye cases of a substantial | 
which choice was made by the affiliatea nity of the affiliated corporations 
group originalfy is to be determined o favor * f the consolidated basis (i. e., 
the evidence surrounding the making of Where substantially all of the ae gee] 
returns actually filed; where the parent | entities of the group, including the par- 

: ent company, if any, filed a consolidated | 


company of a group has filed a separate 1 
ea ee ' return) it appears to the satisfaction of 





| r th ac : » considere ‘ : 

eeent the choice Of the group as a | the unit that the action of the subsid- | 
whole in favor of separate returns for | }2"¥ company or companies not included | 
all of the companies; where the separate ; 17 the Cons solidated return was due to in- | 
returns were filed by subsidiary compa- | #4“ lvertence or doubt as to their affiliated 


status, the unit should ascertain whether 


nies, such action is not necessarily con- + eubiididel an ‘ct thoi aula 
trolling, for the situation must be judged , SUC Subsidiaries insist upon their Sepa- | 
by the facts in the case, and, at least in | P@te returns, and, if no subsidiary thus 


cases where substantially all of the affil- | !"S!st hut on the contrary consents and 


iated companies filed “a return pur- | requests in writing that it be included in 
porting to be a consolidated retprn, if the affiliated group and such written re- 
the action of the subsidiary ion quest is joined in by all the members of 
not inefuded in such return was due to | the affiliated group; then the tax should 


doubt as to affiliated | be determined on the basis of a consoli- 


“inadvertence” or 


dated return for the entire affiliated | 
group. Insuch cases there should be re 


quired a definite agreement from all the 
corporations to the effect that the total 
tax liability of all the corporations to be 
included in the affiliation, and any lawful | 

, deficiency or overassessment against the 
rporations included, shall be allocated 
member of the group, preferably 


to one 


fare and that the courts in a majority of YZLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard he parent corporation, if any, or to 
r States (including the court which made “ rs . 7 : a . be es - ‘ Sones } . h sa . 

the statement above quoted) have upheld Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. the respective members of such group in 
aws and ordinances prohibiting even stores agree proportions, ’ ; 

and shops in certain sections of cities. In the practical application of the 
It will be noted that in the cases of Com- Returns—Consolidated returns—Election—Procedure—1921, 1926 and 1928 words “substantial unanimity of the affil- 

Y alth vy. Botson Adv. Co., supra, and acts— iated corporations,” hereinabove men- 
{ Sign Works v. Physical Culture Train- Procedure adopted by Bureau of Internal Revenue for handling pending tioned in this paragraph, inactive corpo- | 





g School, supra, the billboards involved 
vere not nuisances per se and were in lace 


t the time the law or regulation went into 


cases for taxable years 1924 to 1928, inclusive, 
of an affiliated group have filed a so-called consolidated return and others 


rations may be ignored. The unit should 
also keep definitely in mind that the stat- 
ute of limitations 


where some of the companies 


Memorandum 2683 


fect. In this respect they were like the in the same group have filed separate returns. (Solicitor’s i against any corpora- | 
ase at bar, and, so far as concerns such bill- and General Counsel’s Memorandum 1808 modified.)—Bur. Imt. Rey. (G. C. tion may as a matter of law begin to run 
ards, the results they reach were the same M. 8093)—V U. S. Daily 1477, July 9, 1930. from the filing of their original separate | 

the case at bar, but we believe the rea- —— returns, and should take all necessary | 
_ te wrnioh sock seuille, ween. Sadehed No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any ” a ith aoe to the corporations | 
va law an officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue us « precedent in th amvoived accordingyy. 


disposition of other s.—Evtract 


Internal Bisoune, 


4 } case 
with dirce- 


demurrer to 


The judgment is reversed. 
tions to overrule appellee’s 
tha amended complaint, 






from 


Solicitor’s Memorandum 2683 and Gen- 
eral Counsel’s Memorandum 1808 are! 
modified in so far as inconsistent here- 
with, : : | 


regulations of Ceamissioncr of 





'assessments of income taxes in favor of | deficiencies, 


;of the 


|and records, it is determined that the re- | 
| ported profit was excessive by reason of 
| 

| the 











Awards just announced by the Bureau|revenye act of 1921; article 251, Regu- 


jof Internal Revenue in adjustment of |lations 62 62 


lclaims of tax Overassessments are sum-;| The balance the overassessments in 
marized as follows in full text: | the amount of $12,038.09 is due to the re- 


Douglas Fairbanks, Los Angeles. Ov er-; mission of interest assessed on the above 


of 


since the determination of 


the taxpayer are as follows: | an overassessment results in a propor- 
11924, $99,316.45; 1925, $300.56; 1926,|tionate reduction of the interest. 
$10,151.82. | Potts-Turnbull Advertising Co. 

Of the overassessments for the years! Potts-Turnbull Advertising Co., Kan- 
1924 and 1926 the amount of $85,895.31!sas City, Mo. Overassessments of in- 
| is caused by the allowance of a deduction |CoMe and profits taxes in favor of the 
\for depreciation since, after a thorough | esraver are determined as follows: 1918, 
field examination of the taxpayer's ac- | 9,597.75; 1919, $23,857.32 


counting records and consideration of all} 
jot the relevant factors, it is determined | 
that the costs of certain assets were er- | 
roneously deducted as expenses in the! 
returns filed, which costs have been capi- 
talized and depreciation allowed thereon | 
at the rates used in the determination 
tax liabilities for other years, 
which formed the basis of a final order of | 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
in the instant case, Docket No. 38662. 
Sections 214(a)(8), revenue acts of 1924 
and 1926; article 161, Regulations 65 
and 69. 

The amount of $13,421.14 included in 
jthe overassessment for the year 1924 
|results from a recomputation of the gain 
derived from the sale of certain assets 
since, after an extensive field investiga- 
tion of the taxpayer’s books of accounts 


The entire overassessment for the year 
1918 is made in accordance with a judg- | 
ment of the United States Court of 
Claims in the instant Potts-Turn- 
bull Advertising Company yv. United 
States (37 Fed. (2d) 970) 

Of the overassessment for the 
1919, the amount of $19,119.59 results 
from classifying the taxpayer a per- 
sonal service corporation under the pro- 
visions of section 200, revenue act of 
1918, since, after thorough investigation 
‘it is determine od that the net income is 
ascribed primarily to the activities of 
the principal stockholdets who were 
themselves regularly engaged in the ac- 
tive conduct of the affairs of the eor- 
poration, in which capital was not a ma- 
terial income-producing factor. Articles 
1628 to 1532, inclusive, Regulations 45. 

The balance of the overassessment for 
1919 amounting to $4,737.73 represents 
ithe remission of interest asserted on a 
previously assessed deficiency of tax 
since the determination of the present 


case, 


year 


as 


erroneous understatement of cost. 
Revision is made accordingly. Sections 
204 and 214(a)(4), vevenue act of 1924; 








an advanced insurance rate, 


HE WHITE FIREMAN is used in this advertising 

to symbolize loss-prevention engineering service — 
a nation-wide service, supported by insurance companies, 
having for its purpose the reduction of loss-hazards. Its 
work comprises consultation on proposed structures, 
inspection of property, testing of materials and equip- 
ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance. This 
service may be secured through responsible insurance 
agents or brokers. Ask your North America Agent. 


Insurance 


North America Agents are listed io Bel! Classi- 
fied Telephone Directories under the heading 
“INSURANCE CO..OF_NORTH AMERICA" 


The Oldest American Fire and 


ments \ Deesaeeale of Board 





and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 


 calidtiamdineal . a 


of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated July 8 
Harry C. Howard. Docket No. 22548. 


1. An individual who purchases 
stock as an isolated investment hav- 
ing no relation to any trade or 
business not entitled to claim a 
deduction for an alleged loss under 
sechion 214(a) (4) of the revenue act 
of 7921, 

2. In 1922 a corporation sold its 
entire assets to another corporation 
for a note and the assumption of its 
debts; purchased, pursuant to an 
option, shares of stock of the vendee 
which were paid for with the note, 
and discontinued business. In 1923 
it tiled notice of dissolution. One of 
its stockholders, after litigation 
over the distribution of the stock 
purchased, received his portion of 
such stock in 1928. Held, the stock- 
holder sustained no deductible loss 
in respect of his original stock in 
1922. 

3. A mere fluctuation in value of 
stock, although resulting from a defi- 
nite change in the character of the 
corporation’s assets is not a realized 
gain or Until the stock is sold 
or disposed of or is demonstrated to 
be completely and permanently 
worthless, the holder has neither 
taxable gain nor deductible loss, and 
his cost 'remains the basis for de- 
termining gain or loss upon future 
disposition. 

4, Assuming that the new stock 
may be regarded as having been re- 
ceived in a. reorganization so that 





18 


loss. 





Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


Marine losurance Company — Founded 1792 

































Bars Time Meters 


For Phone Service |Decision o 





Department of Public Works 
Orders West Coast Com- 
pany at Everett to Discon- 
tinue Use of Device 





State of Washington: 
Olympia, July 8. 
Use of the telechronometer, a device 


for measuring the use of the telephone in | 


units of time, must be discontinued by 


the West Coast.Telephone Company by | 


Oct. 1, according to an order just is- 
sued by the department of public works. 
The device is used in this. State only 


in the City of Everett, where it was} 


first introduced in 1921, the order said. 
A controversy over its use has contin- 
ued from that time, according to the or- 


der, and the device has at different times | 
been ordered removed and reinstated, | 
the last previous order, in 1926, having | 


required the telephone company to re- 
turn to the telechronometer system of 
measuring charges. 
One Concern Neutral 
The nomainal respondent in the latest 
case, the West Coast Telephone Com- 
pany, successor to the Puget Sound Tel- 


ephone Company, was neutral in the con- ; 


troversy, according to the order, the ac- 
tual defense being conducted by the tele- 
chronometer interests, the American 


Telechronometer Company, the Telechro- | 


nometer Company of Washington, and 


the California and Oregon Telechronom- | 


eter Stockholders’ Association. 

“The department, as now constituted,” 
the order said, “is by no means con- 
vinced of the theoretical correctness of | 


metered telephone service and is not con- | Commissioner Porter 
Criticizes Rate Plan 
Claude R. 


vinced that telephone service can, be 
properly compared with electrical, gas or 
water service where metering is com- 
mon. 


is furnished to the consumer, while with! erd and Woodlock wrote se 
the telephone nothing but the use of the | 


line is offered. If there is any com- 
modity involved, it is conversation which 


is produced by the users. The amount | 
of gas, water or electricity taken by! 


patrons has a very direct relation to the 


cost of furnishing the service, but the | 
record herein wholly fails to demonstrate | 


that the amount of use to which patrons 


put their telephones has any direct rela- | 


tion to cost. Time and again complain- 


ants challenged respondent so to demon- 
strate, but respondent did not even make | 
a serious effort. Manifestly an increase | 


in the use of the telephone would not 
increase operating costs unless the line 
or the central office equipment was ap- 
proaching saturation. 


“The customary argument in favor of, 
the telechronometer system is that it! 
tends to decrease unnecessary use of the! 


telephone, which enables ihe company 
to serve more customers in a satisfac- 


tory manner with the same equipment| 


and keeps down the investment and the 
consequent increase in rates. The partial 


truth of this proposition may be ad-| 


mitted. * * * Numerous telephone users 
from Everett testified that the fear of 
high telephone bills had forced them to 


discontinue using the telephone except | 
for urgent and important matters. The} 


enforced restriction was in the opinion 


of these witnesses deleterious to the so-| 
cial and economic life of the community. | 


Restriction Defended 
“This restriction of the telephone 
might be-defended if the financial condi- 
tion of the company was thereby im- 


proved and lower rates made possible. | 
In point of fact the condition of the com- | 


pany is less favorable than under the 


former flat rate. There has been an} 
increase in operating expenses both per| 


station and per subscriber and a de- 
crease in revenues per station and per 
subscriber. Under flat rate in 1925, the 
telephone earned 7.65 per cent; in 1926, 
7.34 per cent, and from Apr. 1, 1927, to 
Mar. 31, 1928, under telechronometer 
rates, 2.57 per cent * * * 
“Telechronometer interests contend 
that the adoption of the telechronomete1 
has postponed and will postpone fo 


many years an additional investment of | 


some $500,000. The department sees no 


basis in the record for this contention. | 
The evidence indicates that the annual | 


additions to the plant have been about 


the same under the telechronometer as} 
before. Moreover, the savings from the} 
use of the telechronometer can be real-| 
ized only when the plant approaches | 


saturation. There is no practical way 
to remave from the plant the equipment 
not required because of the _ telechro- 


nometer, if such equipment*actually ex- | 


ists, and at the present rate of growth 
10 to 20 years will be required to realizé 
the purported savings from the  tele- 
chronometer. 

Service Is Speedier 


“Considerable point was made at the} ) 
hearing of the speedy service in Everett, route over which carload traffic can be | the opening of season of navigation on! rates 
which it is claimed is due to the tele-|interchanged without transfer of lading 
chronometer system. There is nothing| prescribed for use in determining rates | 
in the record to support this claim. On! made on distance basis except as not P| . e 

his — > ste sis, e ‘ ed. fe ¢ ‘ Awe = 
the contrary, the record indicates that | Car-ferry routes ‘and distances noted. | De fe eenet Railways De ny 
in an effort to speed up the service the} Lake Michigan should be treated sa eat ye rcne ee 2 Sea e 
ae s an s same as ansas Ss s ? . Se a satan Canal 
telephone company employed additional | rail ralitag and distances . aS Le 6 Ha Jurisdiction cation between points listed therein, cov- 
operators. Any slowness of the opera-| 
tors is very irritating to the public un-j ex 
der telechronometer rates, whereby the | respondents’ 


patron is charged for delay in the cen- 
tral office. The same desire to keep down 
the telephone billls has resulted in an 
increase in the uncompleted calls. If the 
called party does not answer at once 


and thus stop the running of _ the 
er," ~ * 

“The department finds that under the 
telechrénometer operation, as compared 
to the former flat rate service, a larger 
number of subscribers are paying a sub- 
stantially larger sum, are making fewer 
calls, are talking for shorter periods of 
time, and that the telephone company is 
receiving less on its investment. The 


reduction or economy in plant invest- | 
ment claimed by the telechronometer in- | 


terests is enjjgly theoretical and can 


be realized only in the distant future, if | 
|Freight revenue 
“The department is of the opinion and | Passenger revenue 
finds that the telechronometer system is | Total oper. rev. . 
improper, inefficient and unsuitable for ; Maintenance of way 
use on the Everett telephone exchange. | 


at all. 


The department further finds that West 
Coast Telephone Company should dis- 


continue the use of the telechronometer | 


in Everett. and vicinity and remove the 
instruments and appliances from its tele- 


phone plant and return’to flat rate serv- 
ice under the rates, rules and regulations 
in effect in 1926.. The department further 


finds that 90 days is a reasonable time 
in which to shift to flat rate service.” ; 


pace 10 ‘vex 1478) 
Railroads 


Washington State Revision of Rail Class Rates 
In Western Region Approved For Railwa 


East Preseribed | Inforn 


‘Proposal of I. C. C. to In-| 


General revision of railroad class rates{cation within the respective western volve Both Decreases and! 
in western trunk line territory involving | trunk-line zones, and for application in- | 
both increases and iy onda 9 ne terzone by addition of differentials. 
| with the present rate level, but with the 12. Intrastate class rates a assifi- ® =» & Senene 
| general effect of increasing the revenues | cation exceptions within can wee rious Classes 
of railroads serving the territory by up- line States and under consideration by 
wards of $12,000,000 annually, is con-! respective State commissions. Latter are 
templated: in a decision of the Interstate cooperating with us. Therefore, except |application in eastern States comprising 
as to Kansas, there are no compelling|what is known as “official territory” 
The decision was made in Docket No. reasons for findings under section 13 of | were prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
Trunk Line the interstate commerce act until they 
Class Rates,” and was written by the have had reasonable opportunity to ex-| Docket No. 15879, “Eastern Class Rate 
chairman of the Commission, Commis- ¢rcise their judgment. Kansas situation | Investigation.” f 
jsioner Frank McManamy. 

According to a statement made public 





f Interstate Commerce Commission May Add 10 
To 12 Millions to Revenues of Trunk 





Commerce Commission announced July 8. 


17,000, Part 


outstanding matters presented for con-| _| : 
sideration, namely, (1) a comprehensive For Designated Points 
readjustment of the 
western trunk line 
territory and between that and official 
territory; and (2) increases in the reve- 
nues of western trunk line railroads, will 
result from the Commission’s findings.” 

“However,’ 
planatory statement, “some rate reduc- 
tions will follow in western trunk line 


and harmonious 


rates 
from official territory. 


intrastate, the 
railroads’ revenues will be increased by |the other official territory and Illinois, on| grouping and basis of rate 
It is believed |same basis as fixed in eastern class rate|the carriers for New York City, Phila- 
that the financial condition of those rail-| investigation to and from points in (a)|delphia and Baltimore. The report pro- | 
roads warrants such increase.” Michigan zone C and (b) Illinois, respec-| vides for grouping Jersey City, N. J, 
tively, with key rates for relatively | and certain other places in its vicinity 
longer hauls and distance basis for| with New York City under rates to and 


$10,000,000 or $12,000,000. 


Commissioner 


ions, concurring in part. 

“T dissent from the findings of the ma- prescribe basis. Respondents expected to 
” said Commissioner Porter, “be- | establish such rates in conformity with 
cause I cannot go with any level of rates | conclusions stated in report. 


zone 1, which,! 17. Record found inadequate upon | Washington, Pa., Wheeling, ar kel 
burg, Charleston and Gauley, W. Va., 


these cities being usually referred to as 


western trunk 
based on the average first-class rates, which to determine basis for all-rail 
approximates 125 per cent of the rate class rates between western trunk-line | 
level in central territory. j tl 

“In other words, I am in thorough dis- 18 Lawful relations in joint barge-rail| lines; and 
agreement with the prescription of any 
rate level in Wisconsin, eastern Minne- 
sota, Iowa and northern Missouri which 
is as much as 25 per cent higher than 
the rate level in Illinois. 
the Commission’s reports 
approximately 43 
service for a single important case in 
which it has ever approved or prescribed 
rate on any commodity 
trunk line, zone 1. as much as 25 per 





{proved or prescribed for Illinois.” 
The Commission’s 
in full text: 
1. General level of class rates in west- 
ern trunk-line territory found relatively 
low, and increase therein found justified. 


conclusions follows 


found entitled to the increased revenues 


industry is considerably improved, but | plications by respondents, consideration | 
agriculture has not fully recovered from! will be given to the granting of relief 


creased .class 


products, as.specified in report. 

4. Motor-truck competition is primarily | 
Respective services | 
This competi- | 


railroads’ problem. 
are inherently different. 


controlling weight, in devisin 


i g scale rates | 
for shorter reaches. | 


loads, believer not feasible for western | 
trunk-line territory alone for practical {celsior pads, in carloads. 


From Southwestern 


6. Manner of construction and mode of 
progression 
| rates prescribed represent modifications | 
|of those features in southwestern scale. | 

Progression is more constant. 

7. Respondents 
tariffs containing rate tables providing | 
classes on specified percentages | 
lof class 1. 


in distance 


to publish} 


Percentages prescribed for | 


same as in southwestern scale, except 
37.5 instead of 40 per cent for class 5. | Nov. 1, 1930, fixed, Lake-rail rates eXx- | lines. ‘ 
pected to be established not later than 9, That maximum reasonable 
for application between points in 
ithe Great Lakes in 1931. 'zone C in Michigan ind other points in 


8. Distances shortest possible | 


tent specified. 


et st - “ Milwaukee, | diction, has been filed by the five Kansas | 

w icago, +», found unduly | railroads named in a complai 

. 4 _ Hl, 5 Ss ne Z aint to the 

preferential and prejudicial. ; r 
10. Western 

p _ hot 3 clusive of designated 

the calling party is inclined to hang up| ang southe 


territory, ex-|i.00d of Railway Trainmen, alleging lack 
of eastern | of enforcement of operating rules, in-| any increases in rates in this proceed- | 
cluding the fall crew law. }ing, and that rates on dairy products, 

purposes, | The railroads contend that since prac-| including oleomargarine, should remain 
tically every employe involved is en-| unchanged pending disposition of formal 

|gaged in interstate commerce, it is be- | complaints involving those commodities. 
distance | yond the power uf the State commission 12. That maximum reasonable rates to, 
/from, or between points on lines other 


astern Wisconsin, divided into 
three zones rate-making 
decided upon differences in average con- 

11, Maximum 
scales of class rates prescribed for appli- ‘to act. 





| Mont 


Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad.... 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc 
Net after taxes, etc.... 
Net alter rents.........+. 
Aver. miles operated... 
Operating ratio 








Rates 









Line Rail roads 





has been presented in later cases and will The Commission’s decision proposes a 

be disposed of in separate report. general revision of the class rate | 

. +o ‘ : . “ej ster ‘ritory, involving both 
with the decision, “the two primary and ; ’ : ture in eastern territory, : 

h . t I y Key Rates ‘Prescribed | increases and reductions from the present 


shorter hauls. !from New England. 


i 16. Joint lake-rail interterritorial class} Official territory is subdivided 
/ Porter dis-| rates between western trunk-line and offi-| three subterritories, which 
; ., | sented from the majority opinion of the |¢jal territories on a related and har-| recognized in rate making A 
“In these other services a commodity | Commission, while Commissioners Brain- | monious adjustment are essential in order| years. These are New England, lying 
parate opin- to avoid widespread undue prejudice.|east of the eastern boundary 


Record found inadequate upon which to| York; trunk-line territory, 


ag ess te 
and southern territories. ithe “western termini” of 
central freight 


years of 


. nctern ficial classification between Wisconsin | os . © 
In western | : os eee : ‘ol s of rates, bearing the following 
east of Zone I and official territory | cincetea relations to first class: 
cent higher than the rate which it ap- Ilinois. 3 . 192.5, 85, 77.5, 70, 65, 60, 55, 50, 45, 40,° 
20. Class rates under consideration | 97 5, 35, 295. 30, 27.5, 25, 22.5, 20, 17.5 
DID, DD, Deg DU, SE, Oy SE, SN o's 


found not unreasonable in the past. No 16. 14.5. 13 


| manent in report denied. 185: rule 25 and third, 70; rule 26, 55; | 
respondents, Fourth Section Pleas | fourth, 50; fifth, 35; sixth, 27.5. al 
. Ines .. 3. That except as otherwise indicatec 
expected to be yielded by the increased | Held to Be Unjustified maximum reasonable class 
class rates herein found justified, be-| 21. Applications for relief from fourth | standard lines will be rates based on the 


cause of their financial condition, and|section of interstate commerce act pro-| distance scale set forth. 
because this class-rate traffic can reason- tecting class rates under consideration 
ably bear such rates. 





| and embraced in this report, denied ; application of the distance 


: ; . westerm | because of failure to justify. Appropri-| scribed herein, the shortest routes shall 
trunk-line territory of the agriculture | ate order entered. Upon seasonable ap-| be used over which carload 
be moved without transfer of lading. 

5. That maximum reasonable 





- postwar depression while other in- | covering the revised rates. rates between points in zone A in New! 
dustries are generally in a better condi-| 92, No finding made with respect to| England will be rates based on the dis- 


Western trunk-line territory gen- | present interstate exceptions to classi-; tance scale set forth in appendix G. 
tarenten pie | mention and ae car-load commodity! 6. That maximum _ reasonable 
; : ’ ‘reases per-| rates, because of lack of evidence. lrates between points in zone B in New 
mitted on certain ordinary agricultural; 23) Maximum reasonable rates pre- | Delia? atk be rates based on the dis- 
|seribed on certain articles now moving) tance scale set forth, and between such 
in car-loads under class rate by afford-| points and points in zone A in New Eng- 
ing —, -” aperified peears of'land, rates based on the distance scale 
! : f a class 1 which are lower than -under pres-} set for s arbitraries shown. 
tion given some consideration, but not! ent full ‘classification basis. ;, Ss oe reasonable 
24. Certain aeewtwe products now, rates between points.in trunk-line terri- 

r ae Sees a cae |moving in carloads under class rates,| tory on the one hand, and points in zone 
ty ore a suggested | accorded continuance: of present rates} B in New England, certain bronch-line 
act for lenccavlnnns cna an ee eee subject to rates | herein prescribed as! points on the New York Ceatral and Del- 
arioads and another for car-;maximums. Similar basis, limited as] aware & Hudson in northern New York, 

specified, provided for excelsior and ex- points on the Baltimore & Ohio and West- | 
ern Marvland south of the main line of 
upon sound 25. Specific maximum reasonable rates| the Baltimore & Ohio in trunk-line ter- 
prescribed on certain paper articles, in ritory, and points on the Greenbrier di- 


Distance Scale Adapted ‘carloads, to Kansas City, Kans., from! vision and the Ashland-Louisville line of 
Cincinnati and other Ohio points, andithe Ches:peake & Ohio, on the other 
from Three Rivers, Mich. hand, will be rates based on the distance 

26. Complainants desiring to proceed, scale set forth plus arbitraries shown. 
scales of class further with allegations in their com- | Sets Maximum Rates 


plaints embraced in this report, but be- 


| 


will be made effective same date; and!for distances included in 


{ 





| plus arbitraries shown, 


9. Grouping of points authori | . eee ering mostly interterritorial movements | 
3. : orized to the | State of Kansas: ee -athawas and | 
ox y -entral territory on the one hand 
Except to that extent, between centre ) | 





Topeka, July 8 13 ‘ 7 

. y 8. ; : , mitory ¢ pe a 

proposed grouping of Mis- a ; Wreree . : sa | and trunk-line territory and New Eng 
. Mis-| A motion to dismiss, for lack of juris-| land, on the other hand. 


i 


| public service commission by the Brother- 








hly Statements af Reitenad 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 





Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. - Western Pacific Railroad Co. 
May 5 Months May 5 Months 
1930 1929 198 1929 1930 1929 1930 
4,009,572 4,643,115 20,026,817 23,519,161; 1,019,380 1,205,513 4,842,103 
682,159 880,714 3.728.272 43411693 91.581 107,228 369,948 





5,079,291 6,090,140 25,834,891 30,293,292] 1,215,054 1,407,040 5,603,737 

823,348 909,329 458,658 4,611,084) 437,105 853,187 1,594,758 
1,108,107 1,309,516 5,369,993 6,222-728| 215.230 285,764 1,246,078 
1,762,922 1,985,125 8,921,151 10,062'390' 489/402 491,601 = 2,300,065 
4,157,198 4,658,273 21,122,935 23,115,133] 1,295,688 1,276,137 5,853,114 


ee 










922,093 1,481,867 4,711,956 7,178,159 | *80,634 130,903 *249,377 
298,201 345,080 1,517,024 1,702,591} 94,018 100,045 500,013 
2,392 2,234 10,098 27,505 | 54 75 224 
621,500 1,084,553 3,184,884 5,448,059! *174,706 30,783 “749,614 
329,72: 866,417 1,850,092 3,985,169) *179,120 82.706 *579.898 
4,729.72 4,721.96 4,729.72} 1,051.78 1,051.78 1,051.78 

76.5 81.8 716.3 | 106.6 90.7 104.5 


| *Deficit. 
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Timber Industry 


Federal Tables Disclose A mount Airplane Output 
of Wood Industry Uses| For Six Months 


Placed at 1,250 


Department of Commerce 
Announces Also That 613 
Gliders Were Produced in 
Same Period 





IF reight Rates | 
ysin And Kind 


vation Compiled Through Canvass of 12,000 Com- 
panies Having a Production Valued at Least 


$5,000 Per Annum 


Increases in Cost of Va- 





The information was compiled by can- 
vass of more than 12,000 companies, in-| Mine equipment..........-.--+- 
cluding every concern which the Service 
believed to be using wood and which 
had a production valued at $5,000 o 
more a year, according to the Service. 


Maximum reasonable class rates foy| 


merce Commission July 8 in a report in . ‘ 
; The tabulation shows that wood used in 


all industries in 1928, the last year for 
which figures are available, totaled 18,-| Plumbers’ woodwork ........++ : 16.273 
698,440,000 board feet. 
manuractures 
| quantities in 1,000 feet, board measure, is 
i+shown in the following tables: 

States and Regions 


irate level, although no increases were 
| made in rates on fresh domestic fruits | 
13. Maximum reasonable specific key | and vegetables, hay, and dairy products. 
rates prescribed between designated key | A basic distance scale of class rates for 
points in western trunk-line rate zones | use in official territory is prescribed. 
and official territory, respectively, cover- Rate Varies with Distance 
ing the longer hauls, with provision for As an example of the new rates pro- 
j gna grouping intermediate and related points. posed, the traffic coming under the classi- 
said the Commission’s ex- 14. Maximum reasonable distance | fication of “first class,” would be charged 
scales of class rates and differentials pre- | 152 cents per 100 pounds between Chi- 
s } scribed for constructing interterritorial cago and New York; 154 cents from Chi- 
territory, especially for the longer hauls; joint rates between points in western|cago to Boston; 145 cents from Chicago 
to and trunk-line rate zones on the one hand, | to Philadelphia; 140 cents from Chicago 
and on the other Wisconsin embraced in|to Baltimore and 151 cents trom Chicago) Jowa 
“While it is impossible accurately to,;extended zone C and Illinois territory,!to Norfolk. 
determine the revenue effect of the en-|and covered in the preceding paragraph. 
ire new rate adjustment, it is roughly 15. Maximum reasonable class rates 
intraterri- | prescribed between parts of Wisconsin! over which carload traffic can be moved 
torially and interterritorially, interstate embraced in (a) extended zone C and (b) | without transfer of lading. 
western trunk line Illinois territory on the one hand, and on! modifications the report approves 
s proposed by | 


| Rellers, shade and map ........ 


| Connecticut 





District of ¢ 


Rates under the distance scales are re- 
quired to be based on the shortest routes 


With slight | 


| Massachusetts 


New Hampshire .... 
New Jersey 


North Dakota 


1,252,627 | Cedar, eastern red ..... ‘ ‘ 31,600 
| Cedar, eastern white .......... 31,600 | 
644,334 | Cedar, western .............-+06 204,835 | 
POO WII OEN o.oo 5.5058 osc aK abe ees Ke 279,276 | 
100,011 | Douglas fir ......... : 2,547,429 
I INU. «51s wits. @iee-e7e oevelave acneters . 72,598 
MSN POT OKL «5-215 503:0'p-y ic teresa sa Saew es . 575,124 
189,869 | Larch ............ Ceara : 34,646 
| Pine, southern yellow ........ . 4,708,833 
'Pine, western yellow ........... 42,109,344 | 
Pine, WHIEE 5. 6. cece sceces .-+. 1,407,092 | 
HEGWOOR! -siakicis ce ocstoecpeeeees ae 145,920 
| Spruce ae ree one 503,097 
9 


560,592 | Yew ... este Rie Rear ei 

72,806 | Miscellaneous - native softwoods 
tends westward from there to a line] pennsylvania .............-- 2 
drawn through Buffalo and Salamanca, ; Rhode Island 
N. Y., Warren, Oil City, Pittsburgh and | 


| Pennsylvania 


South Carolina 
| South Dakota 





A EPROS Soe cis icre ote a3 
9| Applewood ... ie sresinblees see 
| Ash Sua ; : 179,979 
MMMM 92200, UG, oinecleuneep patee 163,324 
Beech Saree Tha via aia Rea ee EN 148,387 
DE Save Wve Gangs ek Wa See eee 515,230 


Ck TRAN GIOSS Nee 88,508 | Cherry 


association 


territory, referred to herein as central; Washington .........-0+00+000+ 


class rates as between Fargo, N. Dak., 1 : : 
and Twin Cities on traffic from New| territory, lying west of that line. 
Orleans, La., and Vicksburg, Miss., can} Conciusions in Field Test 


not be determined because of inadequacy The Commission’s conclusions follow: 
One can look | of record, ‘ Z 4 Upon general investigation on Com- | 
‘ 19. W estern | classification prescribed mission’s own motion of interstate class 
or ov erning interterritorial class rates rates within official territory; found: 
between western trunk-line rate zones 1. That, for the future, class rate tar- 
and all territory east thereof; and of- iffs in official territory should contain : 


Regional Summary 


Central hardwood 


ROMINA 25 Sra lonvans, gp Jcccious viel as wide aise 57 
Bane Ratternut) <6. 5 cecsc ee es 372 
85,008 PS bat oath aye “. 7,255 
477,797 | Chestnut Ee so es Se cg ore 194,664 
POOLLONWOHOd 6066550005 ‘ 182,309 
| Dogwood vars wie = 3,414 
ie ia si hea secre cle os Siawauieoue e 166;136 
| Hackberry ‘ : - 4,559 
DE © 5S ocean cue tans eween . 145,720 
a eee errno ae eee 32] 
Hornbeam Ss aaa ma trates 65 
Locust LER E Te ROE aa 9,278 
Maple ° ; . 
PEE cas. cana spans vue neeeaae eae 
| Oak SRA ey ree « Fy 
MVORGEO. OVENBE 6.0. 0s sc cecswecsecs 
PROMO fran a cake a eines pcuniace 
| Persimmon gta eaaelwaieree 
| Red (and sap) gum .......cs0.s0 1,226 





RET TOUNOU 5 5 5a 5.5 s:axsrevale's hens oes 


| damage shown by reason of any undue 2. That the present. principal classes IR ok te aia catiee ee 


| prejudice which may have existed, . Pray- , Yr centage re 
ra a eaeae. a ; should .bear the following percentage re- 
ers for reparation in complaints em- lations to first class: First, 100; second, 


Agricultural ir 


Boot and shoe findings 
Baskets and 
Boxes and crates me 

3oxes, cigar and tobacco ae 
Brooms and carpet sweepers .... 


4. That in computing distances for the 


| Bungs and faucets 

| Butcher’s blocks and 
‘Car construction and repair 
Caskets and 
Chairs and 


| Dairymen’s, poulterers’ and apiar- 
Rosewood 


| Woodenware Satinwood 





Equipment, playground 


NE as i isan tage atari a 
DARE ts end re . 
| Walnut, Circassian ; 
| Miscellaneous foreign woods .... 


Frames and moulding, picture 


Gates and fencing 


Instruments, professional and sci- 








lines, as defined on the} 
‘report, will be the rates prescribed for 
standard lines, plus distance arbitraries | 
shown, but not 
| sarily the same in amounts. 

13. That maximum class retes to and |} 
from New York, N. Y., and its environs 
should be constructed as described. 

Harbor Mileage Added 
computing 
interchange 
York Harbor 


8. That maximum reasonable rates be- | 
yond scope of these proceedings, required! tween points on certain branch lines of 
to file amended complaints. \the Virginian, Chesapeake & Ohio, and 

27. No general order giving effect to; Norfolk &™Western in Virginia, West 
findings will be entered, pending advice | Virginia, and Kentucky, on the one hand 
from respondents. It is expected that|and other points in official territory on 
entire all-rail rate adjustment requiredg| the other hand, will be rates to and from 
10 classes heretofore existing are the intraterritorially and _ interterritorially,| juncton points plus arbitraries set forth 


tances where the distance is figured over 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
and (b) 20 miles should be added where 
the distai-ce is figured ov r the New York 


15. That maximum class rates to and 
from points in the Baltimore and Phila- | 
delphia groups should be based on ac- 


|central territory will be rates set forth | 


points plus 10 miles. 

16. The maximum reasonable rail-lake 
class rates between New England, trunk | 
line, and border points on the one hand 
and Lake Michigan ports on the other 
hand over standard routes will be 90 per | 
cent of the ccrresponding all-rail rates, | 
subject to a maximum differential of 16) 
cents on first class. 


10. That the key rates set 
be maximum reasonable rates for appli- 


11. That fresh domestic fruits and veg- 
etables, and hay, moving on class rates 
in official territory are, affected by de- 
pression and should be excepted from 


reasonable 


Baltimore, 
Delaware-Maryland-Virginia 
sula over water-rail rates via Love Point, | 
Md., should 
| line distances over such routes. 

(A detailedweuminary of the report 





r| July 10.) 


Revenues and Expenses 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 








AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, bEING 








The amount and kind of. lumber used) Instruments, musical ......++e+ee 107,502 
in the industries of the United States are 
shown in a tabulation just issued by the 
| Forest Service, Department of Agricul- 


Laundry appliances ......... oe 38,674 
Machine construction .........+ 39,627 
Machinery and apparatus, elec- 
BOUNE 6.06 84066 KR EE CRE ERD OS ® 66,750 
IRN oa cir v5 bho RRA wad . 115,943 
| Toothpicks Eeustaecs é 7,483 


99 


|Motion picture and _ theatrical, 


HOGONT Vee eds tinct cacestacae’ 16,223 

y| Patterns and flasks ........... e 29,996 
| Paving material and conduits .. 3,350 
| Pencils and penholders ......... "39,982 

| Pipes, tobacco’. «......... 64 FeRa cee 2 1,411 

| Planing mill products ......... + 15,063,583 





The utilization! Printing material ..°.........-. * 5,984 
1928,*| Pulleys and conveyors ........ ' 900 
|Pumps and wood pipe ....... ‘ 10,831 
| Refrigerators and kitchen cabi- 


BOGE. cesvivscrrararnet es y ss ‘ 145,745 








By Kinds of Wood 
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Aviation 


‘for 





| Walnut : 

WEIOW  oiecscccs 7,170 
BOUOW WORIRT 6.65.0 casces $450,549 
Miscellaneous native hardwoods 920 
MMRIBA, ois vise ee anes rieanan er 306 
Bear h, European ....... sae 10 
| Box, Turkish Sie auntie eae 129 
Os, Went TOMIAW 5. e ccesvncesses 422 
) HOMME © una caneeeucncae 6,964 
CMOTIIORE 556/050 whe eh ecetiece ad aaa 542 
Ebony Gial wugtnre Srate a's: Sere eeveacaie 175 
aS en ee 311 
| Hazel re Glavin REO eS aa hele 

Khaya (“African mahogany”) .. 2 | 
BONUS i'eb6e cn selnee Saw : | 
Lignum-vitae ao ira buat ele (ate whale . 

Mahogany .......... ees 

Oak, Japanese or English ....... 

Padouk .... eg tera ea eek py ateliaaana i 

2| Philippine hardwoods .......... 
Prima vera Brahe aac rerea eae 
RENNIE ose aa 6's ge dia ae wa Ea 





All woods .. ‘ .+++ 18,698,440 


*In addition to lumber the amounts given 
in this table include also two other classes 
of raw material, quantities for which have 
been converted into board feet; bolts and 
logs comprise 3 per cent, and veneer and 
playwood 2 per cent of the total. 


‘Planing mill products” includes prod- 


ucts worked to pattern, such as flooring, 
ceiling, and siding, but excludes lumber 
merely dressed. 


Includes lodgepole pine. 


{White pine includes northern white pine, | 
western white pine (often called Idaho 
white pine), sugar pine, and Norway pine. 


$Yellow. poplar includes also cucumber 


and magnolia. 





Rate Complaints | 


Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce || 


Commission 


The Interstate Comnierce Commission 


just made public complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized | 
las follows: 


No. 23604.—St. Louis Independent Pack- 
ing Co., of St. Louis, Mo., v. Atchison, To- 


peka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Unjust 


and unreasonable rates on shipments of 
packing house products, such as_ hams, 
shoulder, sides, and other meat products, 
earloads, from St. Louis, Mo., to points in 
California, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 
New Mexico, Washington and Arizona, 
Cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and repara- 
tion asked for. 

No, 24605.—Fred Sternheimer and Nathan 
Sternheimer, trading as Sternheimer Bros., 


Richmond, Va., v. Missouri Pacific Rail- | 


road et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
on steel helmets, from St. Joseph, Mo., to 
Richmond, Va. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and rea- 
sonable rates and reparation. 

No. 23606.—Memphis Freight Bureau, for 
Binswanger & Co., et al., of Memphis, Tenn., 
v. Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co. et ai. 


; Unjust and unreasonable rates on window 


glass, carload quantities, from Shreveport, 
La, to Memphis, Tenn. Dealers at New Or- 
leans, La., preferred. Cease and desist or- 
der, the establishment of rates for future. 

No. 23607.—A. D. Gomery, trading as 
Gomery Brothers, of Allentown, Pa., v. Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. of New Jersey et al. Un- 
just, unreasonable, unduly prejudicial and 
preferential, rates on shipments of pota- 
toes, carloads, from Camden, and othér 
North Carolina points, to Allentown, Pa., 
Scranton, Pa., New York, N. Y., and other 


peints taking same rates in vicinity of 


Allentown, Pa., unduly preferential to 
Scranton, Pa., New York, and other points. 
Ask tor cease and desist order, the estab- 


| lishment of just and reasonable rates and 
| reparation, 


Interstate 
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At least 971 airplanes for civil use 
were manufactured during the first six 
months of the year, the aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce 
announced July 8, and 613 gliders were 
produced during the same period. 

There is a possibility that more than 
971 civilian planes were turned out, an 
announcement explained, because 
;estimate is based solely on applications 
licenses and _ identification marks. 
The statement in full text follows: 
leoteed oor Gece 751 Airplanes manufactured in the United 
ig a “Se A ag Ae “* | States for civil use in the first six months 


63 aa oe — 3,317,346; 0f 1930 were estimated at 971 by the 
1,385,822 | Sewing machines ............-- ye 12,760 | aeronautics branch of the Department of 
64,918|Ship and boat building ...... Sa 128,342 | Commerce in a preliminary report made 
aeons a bobbins .. ae public today. 
| Signs anc SUPRISES cecccuvecseve Oe . 
| Meorting and athletic goods .... 29,973 The report is based on a record 
Tonks And sil0k |. sc sckeese : 66.328 | Department of Commerce licenses and 
EL eee te 23 6 hg tia 39,410] identification marks issued to new air- 
TTUNKS OHA VAMEER: -6. 6.0040 deen 21,346 | craft at the close of business on June 30. 
Vehicles (nonmotcr) ....+.+.+++6 80,841 ; Consequently, the figure of 971 planes 
220.388 | Vehicles (mrotor) ..........-++- 867,875 | nroduced does not represent all that were 
220,38 | Weighing MEDATHRES 20 ks05 bikes ee ‘actured s doubtless ther r 
62,154| Whips, canes, and umbrella | manutacturec¢ ee one oe eee 
Badie Bs ete eat Rey 1,250 | applications still to be made for licenses 
________ | for aircraft manufactured up to June 30. 
All industries ............. 18,698,440} Of the 971 planes, 671 have been issued 


|Department of Commerce licenses and 
300 have been idemtified. The latter 
group is in the category of unlicensed 


Airplanes exported as of May 31 were 
estimated at 132 and airplanes 
factured for and delivered to the military 
services as ofgMay 31 totaled 279. 
foregoing are in addition to the reported 
971 manufactured for civil use. 

The manufacturers producing one or 
more airplanes for civil use during the 
six-month period numbered 153. Twenty- 
two of this number produced 10 or more 
airplanes. 

Gliders manufactured during the first 
six months of 1980 totaled 613. 





Electric Locomotives Found 
Effective on French Grades 


electric locomotives placed 


service on the French P. L. M. railway a 
few months ago and operating between 
Chambery and_  St.-Jean-de-Maurienne, 
the Italian border, have demon- 
strated a remarkable hauling capacity, 
j according to a French press report for- 
warded to the Department of Commerce 
by Trade Commissioner Louis Hall, at 


Over comparatively heavy grades these 
locomotives can haul trains of 600 tons 
at a speed of approximately 55 miles 
per hour, while along other parts of the 
line trains of over 800 tons have attained 
speeds of from 100 to 110 kilometers (ap- 
proximately 60 to 66 miles per hour). 

These electric locomotives are said to 
be twice as powerful as the most power- 
ful steam locomotives of the ‘mountain’ 
type operated over the P. L. M. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


C. & O. Would Buy 
Short Kentucky Road 


Authority to acquire control of the 25- 
‘mile Big Sandy & Kentucky River Raii- 
, road extending from Dawkins to Carver, 
Ky., was sought by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway in an application made to 
Commerce Commission 
295|0n July 8 in Finance Docket No. 8360. 

Acquisition would be effected through 
| purchase of capital stock and by lease. 





proposed acquisition,” it 


stated, “will form a direct through route 
for the handling of a large volume of 
_| traffic originating on it.” 





‘America’s 
Greatest 
Bargain 











of South Dakota 


Fantastic rock formations== 
hills clothed with fragrant pine 
—skies like those of sunny 
Italy—streams wherein lurk the 
wary trout. And over all, the 
fascinating spell of those ad- 
venturous pioneers whose 
deeds spoke louder than words, 
Here in Nature’s Domain you 
reallylive—with every diversion 
to make each day a cherished 
memory. Inexpensive 1, 2 and 
3-day motor bus tours. 


Low Summer Fares 


to this nearest and newest of 
Western playgrounds, now in 
effect. Stopovers anywhere. 


For complete information, reservations 
and tickets, apply 
ee TAIRNs 
r tt Cc 
400 W.M ison Su 


ORTH WESTERN 
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Public Utilities 
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Consolidations 


Plan to Combine Return on Stock Investment 
Of Utility Concern Described 


Utilities Group in 
Ohio Is Approve 





Commission Sanctions Con- 
solidation of Five Con- 
cerns to Be Known as 


Ohio Edison Co. 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, July 8. 

The consolidation of five public util- 
ity companies into a new corporation to 
be known as the Ohio Edison Company. 
with a property and investment value of 
more than $100,000,000, has been ap- 
proved by the public utilities commission, 
in an .rder just issued. 

The consolidating companies are the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Power & Light Co., 
of Youngstown; the Northern Ohio 
Power & Light Co., of Akron; the Ohio 
Edison Co., of Springfield; the London 
Light & Power Co., of London; and the 
Akron Steam Heating Co., of Akron. 


Securities Authorized 

The new Ohio Edison Company was 
authorized by the commission to issue 
722,920 shares of common stock, 2,155 
shares of $5 preferred stock, 154,256 
shares of $6 preferred stock, 25,396 
shares of $6.60 preferred stock, 70,573 
shares of $7 preferred stock, and 5,000 
shares of $7.20 preferred stock. This 
stock, according to the order, is to be 
exchanged for present stocks of the con- 
stituent companies, the preferred issues 
being exchanged for preferred issues 
bearing the same dividend rates. The 
new stock is all to be of no par value. 

T’e Ohio Edison Company also was 
authorized to purchase the Ohio River 
Edison Company’s generating plant at 
Toronto and the property of the Ohio 
River Transmission Company, connect- 
ing the generating plant to Youngstown, 
for 46,000 shares of $7 preferred stock 
and 112,000 shares of common stock at 
$1 a share. The new corporation was 
given authority to issue these additional 
shares. 





Other Transactions 
The Ohio Edison Company was author- 
ized to sell the Akron city transportation 
system to the newly organized Akron 
Transportation Company for 70,000 
shares of common stock; to sell the in- 


terurban system of the Northern Power | 


& Light Co., to the new Northern Ohio 
Transportation Co., for 51,500 shares of 
common stock, and to sell the Canton 
city transportation system to the new 
Canton Traction Co., for 22,500 shares of 
common stock. The three new transpor- 
tation companies were authorized to is- 
sue these shares as of a declared value 
of not less than $1 a share. 

The Ohio Edison Company also was 
authorized to issue 600,000 additional 


| 


| 
| 





shares of its no par common stock and | 


sell it for $25 a share ($15,000,000) to 
the Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tiontion, which owns all the common 
stock of the consolidating companies. 
The proceeds of this transaction are to 
be used as follows, the order provided: 

To reimburse the treasury for expendi- 
ture of $8,475,719 as of Jan. 1, 1930, 
which were provided by the renounced 
authority of the constituent companies. 

To discharge $1,310,257 of the Akron 
Steam Heating Co. 

To provide $3,000,000 additional work- 
ing capital. 

To finanee in part the company’s 1980 
budget. which carries a total net cost 
of $8,224,739. 





State Regulations 
‘ecilallns 


Public Utilities 


Indiana 











;}Company earned on 


; crease 


| 534,620 during the period Apr. 1, 


| Light Company? 





d Transcript of Testimony at Investigation Before Trade| 


Commission Covers Interests Acquired by National 
Power & Light Company : 





(Publication of excerpts from 
transcript of testimony June 24 by 
Asel R. Colbert, an enploye of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appear- 
ing as a witness in the Commission's 
investigation of financial phases of 
power and gas utility activities was 
begun in the issue of July 3, con- 
tinued July 5, 7 and 8, and procecds 
as follows:) 


| 4.52 


Q. The statement which you have dis- | 


cussed also shows the percentage of the 
various items appearing therein to gross 


earnings of the company. Briefly ex- 
plain what these percentages show? A.| 
A study of the percentages shown in| 
this statement shows that of every $1 


of gross income, approximately 84 cents | 


was received in dividends on investment 
stocks, 12 cents was received in interest 
on investment bonds and notes, and other 
interest-bearing accounts, and 4° cents 
was received from all other income 
sources. 

Of each $1 of gross income thus ac 
quired, approximately 8 cents was spent 
for expenses including taxes, 16 ecnts 
was spent for bond interest, 17 cenis 
was paid out in preferred dividends. 37 
cents was paid out as dividends on com- 
mon stock, and 22 cents was retained in 
surplus account. 

Q. The expenses that you have told us 
about in addition to general expense and 
some other items consist of supervision 


expense and the expense of preferred 
stock commission, does it not? A. It 


does. 

Q. Are you prepared to discuss those 
items a little later? A. Yes; particularly 
the supervision expense. 

Q. Very well. The figures you have 
just given indicate that the principal 
revenue of the company consisted of 
dividends on its investments. What was 
the amount of the dividend income? A. 
Dividends received amounted to $21,- 
1922 to 
Dec. 31, 1928. Dividends on preferred 
stocks totaled $1,570,780 and dividends 
on common stock were $19,963,840. 

Q. Were all the dividends received on 
common stock investments received from 
subsidiary companies? A. Yes, with the 
exception of a small item of $10. 


Dividends Received 


On Company’s Stock 
Q. What dividends were 
common stock of 


received 
Knoxville Power & 
A. Dividends aggre- 
gating $2,210,993 were received during 
the period from Apr. 1, 1922 to Dec. 31, 
1928. The amount of dividends received 
annually varied from $263,889 in 1927 
and 1928 to $351,824 in 1925 and 1926. 

Q. What rate of return has National 
its investment in 
Knoxville Power & 
Light Company? A. Based on the earn- 
ings -of Knoxvill Power & Light Com- 
pany applicable to its common stock as 
compared with the cost of the stock to 
National Company, plus the surplus in- 
the Knoxville Company, the 
rate of return ranged from a low of 
12.16 per cent in 1922 to a high of 24.75 
per cent in 1928. Based on the actual 


on 


common stock of 


ot 


| dividends received by National Company 


as compared to the cost of the stock, the 
rate of return ranged from a high of 
20.68 per cent in 1925 and 1926 to a low 
of 15.51 per cent in 1927 and 19238. 

Q. What dividends were received on 
common stock of the Birmingham Elec- 
tric Company? A. During the period 
from Apr. 1, 1924, to Dec. 81, 1928, $4,- 
679,971, was received as dividends on 
799,995 shares of common stock owned 
by National. The annual dividend pay- 
ments ranged from $160,000 in 1924 to 
$1,799,988 in 1928. 

Q. What rate return 
earned on its investment 
stock of Birmingham Electric Company? 
A. Based en the earnings Birming- 
ham Electric Company applicable to its 
common stock was compared to the cost 
to National plus the increase in surplus 
of the Birmingham Company during the 


has National 
in common 


¢ 
0 


ol 


period, National earned a return on its 


Terre Haute Water Works Corp. has been | 
authorized by the public service commission 
to extend service to Allendale. 

Angola Municipal Water Co. was author- 
ized to inerease its rates to provide 35,5 
additional annual revenue to provide for 
1epairs necessitated by a recent fire. 

Louisiana 

Railway Express Agency, Inc., has been 

authorized by the public service commis- 


sion to extend its free delivery and pickup | 


New Orleans. 
Massachusetts 
The department of public 

dismissed a petition of customers 

Dedham and Hyde Park & 


service in 
utilities has 
of the 
Electric 


Gas 


Light Co. for abolition of a service charge | 


and reduction in the price of gas. The 
present rates became effective July 1, 1928, 
the department’s order said, and for the 


first full year’s operation under that sched- 


ule, 1929, the company had available for 
dividends an amount equivalent to 6.4 per 
cent on par or 5.8 per cent on par and 
premium. The company actually paid a 


4’. per cent dividend on par for 1929, and 
the department held that increased business 
in that year had not reached a point that 
would justify a rate reduction. 

New England Power Co. was authorized 
to issue 53,833 shares of additional capital 
stock at $30 a share. The par value of the 
is $25 a share. The proceeds are to 
used to retire indebtedness. 

Boston Terminal Co. was authorized to 
issue $1,500,000 of 20-year 4 per cent bonds, 
the proceeds to be used for additions to or 
changes in the company’s station. 

A complajnt against new gas rates by 
the Salem\Gas Light Co., filed by the mayor 
of Peabody, was dismissed. The depart- 
ment said the City of Salem had accepted 
the rates and that as the greater part of 
the company’s business is in Salem if there 
should be a reduction it should apply to 
that city as well as Peabody. The first five 
months of 1930 showed decreased consump- 


s 


-tock 


be 


tion and decreased revenue, the depart- 
ment found, and it was held that the new 
rates should be given a trial. 
Minnesota 

New Prague Telephone Co. was author- 
ized by the railroad and warehouse com 
mission to inerease its rates, effective 
July 1. 


Farmers and Merchants 
authorized to increase 
Laneshoro, effective July 1. 

Northland Transportation Co. was author- 
ized to render bus service in the City of 
Mankato. 


Telephone Co. 
its rates in 


was 


Nebraska 

Gage Electric Co. of Beatrice has 
applied to the railway commission for per- 
construct and operate a rural 
ission line from Wolbach to Cushing. 
§ Nebraska Power Co. 
thorized to construct and operate a trans- 
mission line from Nelson to Deshler. 

Interstate Power Co. was permitted 
establish a line between Dixon and 
Wynot-O’Neill line. 

Nebraska Power was permitted 
establish lines north of Arlington and near 
Millard. 


Count 


nitssion 


transn 


to 


Southern Was au- 


to 
the 


lowa-Nebraska Light & Power Co. was 
authorized to establish a line in Hamilton 
County. 

Nebraska Public Service Co. of Sioux 
City, Towa. was permitted to establish a 
line between South Sioux City and Dakota 
City. 

New Jersey 

Atlantic City & Shore Railroad has been 

authorized by the board of public utility 





investment ranging from 29.13 per cent 
in 1924 to 41.52 per cent in 1928. Based 


on actual dividends received as compared 
to the cost of the stock exclusive of sur- 


\ 





; common 


‘plus, a return ranging from 8 per cent 
in 1984 to 67.42 per cent in 1928 was} 
earned. In 1929 a special dividend of | 


}regular current 


$4 a share of $3,199,980 in addition to 
dividends was paid on 
the Birmingham stock which cost about 


$3.34 a share. 

Q. All of which appears in page 185 
of vour report Exhibit 4676? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. That is, so far as the income | 
concerned that is where that is stated” 


A. That is true. 
Q. What caused this special dividend 


; payment by the Birmingham Company? 


A. The gas properties of the company 
were sold in 1929 and the’ special divi- 
dend paid that year represented, accord- 
ing to a letter received from J. S. Peav- 
ear, president of Birmingham Electric 
Company, a distribution of a portion of 


ithe recorded profit on the sale of the 
| gas properties. 


to | 


Q. What dividends were received on 
common stock of Memphis Power & 
Light Company? A. Since the organiza- 








tion of Memphis Power & Light Com- 
pany cn Jan, 1, 1923, National Company 
received $4,875,856 as dividends on its 
investment in common stock of that 
company Annual dividends ranged 
from $ 989 in 1928 to $1,199,964 in 
1928. 


Q. What rate of return has National 
earned on its investment in common 
stock of Memphis Power & Light Com- 
pany”? A. Based on the earnings of tne 
Memphis Company applicable to its com 
mon stock as compared with the cost o1 











= = SO 
commissioners to operate seven buses be 
tween Atlantic City, Pleasantville, Absecon, 
Somers Point and Qecean City. The ap- 
plication arose, the board stated, from the 
re of the Atlantic City & Suburban 
way, operating to the same points with 
the exception of Ocean City, and the 
of its property by order of the United 
State district court. The authority for bus 
operation was given over protests by the 
Public Service Interstate Transportation Co. 
and Reading Transportation Co., both of 





which operate interstate through the terri- 
der restrictions as to local business. 





tory ut 
Both compahies had previously applied for 
the right to do local business. 

Proposed increased rate8 by the Sussex 
Telephone Co. have been suspended pend- 
ing a hearing. 

Ohio 

The public utilities commission has re- 
affirmed its previous ruling that the Ohio 
full-crew law does not apply to gasol 
!motor cars operated in railroads, and dis- 
nissed a complaint filed by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men. 


| 


} 


| & Power Company? 


the stock to National plus the increase 
in surplus during the period, a retura 
ranging from 8.54 per cent in ¥923 te 
15.03 per cent in 1928 was earned. 
Based on actual dividends received as 
compared with the cost of the stock to 
National, the rate of return ranged from 

per cent in 1923 to 15.96 per cent 
in 1928. 

Q. What dividends were received on 

the common stock of Houston Lighting 

A. During the pe- 
riod Apr. 1, 1922, to Dec. 31, 1928, 
$4,405,199 were received as dividends on 
common stock of Houston Light & 
Power Company. Annual dividends re- 
ceived ranged a low of $239.897 in 1924 
to a high of $1,037,459 in 1928. 

Q. What rate of return did National 
receive on its investment in common 
stock of Houston Lighting & Power 
Company? A. It was not practical to 
compute the rate of return on earnings 
of the stock as compared with the cost 
to National plus the increase in surplus 
due to lack of information. 

The actual dividends received as com- 
pared to the cost of the stock showed a 
return ranging from a high of 75.48 per 
cent in 1922 to a low of 11.53 per cent 
in 1924. The return was 16.25 per cent 
in 1928. 


Q. Judging from the rate of return for 











the year 1922, there must have been a 
large dividend payment in that year. 
Am I correct? <A. Yes. $1,010,206 in 


dividends were received for nine months 
1922. The common stock earnings 
for the period was approximately $256,- 
243. Thus dividends of $753,963 in ex- 
cess of current earnings were paid out 
of surplus of the company purchased by 
National when it acquired the stock on 
Apr. 1, 1922. This was a return to Na- 
tional of $753,963 of the cost cf its in- 
vestment in the common stock and should 


oi 


have been credited to investments rather 
than to income as was done by the com- 


pany. 
Q. The surplus referred to existed at 


the time the National acquined the stock 


in the company? A. That is correct. 


Payments Received 
From Jackson Concern 
Q. What dividends were received on 
stock of Jackson Railway 
Light Company? 
453 dividends 


was received as 


Company. 

Q. Snown on page 187 of the report? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What rate of return was earned on 
National’s investment in this stock. A. 
Due to lack of information, it has not 
been practical to compute the return 


bases on the earnings of the stock as 
compared to the cost plus the increase 
by 
The return based on the per 
cent of dividends to cost was 34.40 per 
cent in 1925 and 40.95 per cent in 1926, 


the 


in surplus 
National. 


during period held 


1927 and 1928 

Q. What 
common stock of West Tennessee Powe: 
& Light Company? A. This company 
was organized June 1, 
the six months to Dec. 31, 1928, paid Na- 
tional $ 





National’s investment in the 
stock. 

Q. What dividends have been received 
on common stock of 
Light Company? A. 


Apr. 1, 





Annual dividends received were $ 


1928, 

Q. What rate of return was earned by 
National on the ledger value of its in 
vestment in this stock? A. Based on the 


earnings of the company applicable to its 
the | 
National 


common stock as compared 


ledger value the to 
plus the increase in surplus, the rate of 
return was 6.98 per cent in 1926, 6.43 per 
cent in 1927 and 5.21 per cent in 


with 


ol stock 


Based on the actual dividends received as 
the 
stock to National Company, the rate of 


compared with the ledger value of 

return was 1.17 per cent in 1926, 2.54 pe 

cent in 1927 and 3.50 per cent in 1928. 
Q. That appears at page 189 of your 


report Exhibit 4676? A. Yes, sir. 








Q. What dividends were received on 
common stock of Lehigh Power Secur 
On = 1Oer 


Production of Coal 





Decreases in June 


Output of Both Anthracite and 
Bituminous Declines 





Preliminary estimates of coal 
tion for June set the total at 
net tons of bituminous and 5,202,000 
tons of anthracite, as compared with 35,- 
954,000 net tons of soft coal in May and 
5,947,000 tons of hard coal, according to 
statistics issued July 8 by the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce. 

Beehive coke production last month is 
estimated at 267,000 net tons as com- 
pared with 241,000 tons in May. 

Last year in June the production was 
35,580,000 tons of bituminous, 5,069,000 
tor anthracite and 602,400 tons olf 
beehive coke. The average daily output 
of soft coal in June was slightly below 


produ 


ol 


that of both May, 1930, and June, 1929. 
That of anthracite was lower than in 
May but above the average for June of 
last year. For beehive coke the aver 


age daily output in June was above that 
of May, but much lower than that of 
June of the preceding year. 

Anthracite production during the week 
ended June 28 increased almost a third 
over the previous week, but the increase 


for bituminous was slight, according to 
the weekly coal report issued July 
which follows in full text: 

The total production of soft coal dur- 


ing the week ended June 28, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 


estimated at 8,005,000 net tons. Coni- 
pared with the output in the preceding 
week, this shows an increase of 7,000 
tons, or 0.1 per cent. Production during 
the week in 1929 corresponding with that 
of June 28 amounted to 9,600,000 tons. 

The total production of Pennsylvania 
anthracite during the week ended June 
2 estimated at 1,468,000 net tons. 
Compared with the output in the preced- 
ng week, this shows an increase of 365,- 
000 tons, or 33.1 per cent. Production 
during the week in 1929 corresponding 
with that of June 28 amounted to 1,404,- 
000 tons. 





& 
A. During the period 
from early 1925 to Dec. 31,1928, $459,- 
on com- | 
mon stock of Jackson Railway & Light 


dividends werei received on 


1928, and during 


29,998 in dividends which was a 
return of 34.85 per cent on the cost of 
common 


Carolina Power & 
During the period | 
1926, to Dec. 31, 1928, $1,700,000 | 
were received as dividends on this stock. 
d 75,000 | 
in 1926, $600,000 in 1927 and $825,000 in 


1928. 


33,683,000 | 


| ties Corporation? A. This stock was ac- 
| quired during 1928 and one dividend of 
25 cents a share was received on Dec. 
31, 1928. This dividend totaled $718,- 
705.75. The ledger value of the stock 
was $65,388,527. I might point out that 
you can not very well figure any per- 
| centage on those figures as they are in 
| a sense totally unrelated. Tt only started 
paying dividends on Dec. 21, 1928. 

Q. And the stock was acquired during 
1928? A. During 1928. 

‘Q. And one dividend of 
share was paid that year? 
last day of the year. 

Q. This produced $718,705? 
is correct. 

Q. The ledger value of that stock is 
recorded in the books of the National 
as how much? A. $65,388,527. 

Q. What was the next principal source 
of revenue after dividends 
owned? 


25 cents 


A. 


Interest Earned 


On Bonds 

As 
terest earned investment 
notes and on notes and loans receivable 
together with interest on bank balances 
and other miscellaneous interest. Inter- 
est from these sources totaled $2,993,- 
853 or 11.70 per cent of all gross reve- 
nues during the period Apr. 1, 1922, 
Dec. 31, 1928. 

Q. Has National Company received any 
commissions on the purchase of stocks 
for investment or for resale purposes? A. 
Commissions received on stocks which 
were credited to income aggregated 
$223,600 during the period Apr. 1, 1922, 
to Dec. 31, 1928. There were other like 
commissions received which were credited 
against the stock purchased. All of the 
commissions received were in connection 
with the purchase of par value stocks of 


and Notes 
Interest 


on bonds 
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Investment Returns 
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That; tended 


Pursuant to a ruling by the Court of} granted renewal of license, 278 ke. 10 w.,} 5 a . 
© 7 : i : Paes ew. 3 ment, 1,544 ke., 74% w. 
A. Yes; the; Appeals of the District of Columbia the| 4°! Ke. 2-kw. power. | West Coast Air Transportation Corpora 
Federal Radio Commission on July 8 ex-| KQT, Department of Water and Power,! tion, Montague, Calif., Portland, Oreg 
for the regular three-month! City of Los Angeles, Calif., granted renewal | Seattle, Wash., granted consent to vol 
period the broadcasting license of station of license, 3,184 ke., 250 w. ; assign. of license to Aeronautical Radi 
\FKB, at Milfor <ans., which the} ..KQS, Department of Water and® Power, | Inc: ‘ : 
BEES, at Milford, Kans aon to| City of Los Angeles, Independence, Calif., KDJ, Alaska Portland Packers Associ 


renew. The court, on application of the WNZ, Florida Power & Light Co. Ft assign. of license to Radiomarine Corpor 
station, had granted a stay order re- Pierce, Fla.; WNQ, Ft. Lauderdale "Pla. | tion of America. 

° ‘straining the Commission from disturbing} granted renewal of license, 3,184 ke., 150 w.|4;8HU,, Alaska Portland Packers Associ 
on stocks | the assignment of the station during the} for emergency purposes only. x ae ae — oo “to male 
| x a © sa. “i a Se. E ‘ . ¢ , p ary assignmen 8] Icense oO adiq 

| Pe ndency of its appeal from the Commis- | LWPY, Department of Police, New York] marine Corporation of America. 
sion’s adverse decision. City, granted renewal of license, 500, 438 Pilot Electric Mfg. Co., Inc., Brookly: 
The Commission, with but two of its a as oe ——, 7a Ba N. Y., granted consent to voluntary assigi 
\five members. sitting, announced deci-| porno, and withnst eer “ie —  eroe nove, to Pilot Laboratories, In 
, eae . a he : ae anes ous Stee biec . Jig hd a steame Maco | ’ adioniarine orporation q 

. > consis in-|sions on other pending cases, subject to i pags 5 : a D rporé 

Venere et f oft ec entire mem-| WMP, The Commonwealth of Massachu-| America, “American Trader,” New = Yo 


and | the future ratification of th 


to | 


the Knoxville Power & Light Company | 


and Houston Lighting & Power Com- 
pany. 
(Publication of excerpts from 
transeript of testimony will be con- 


tinued in the issue of July 10.) 


| 


| 





tobacco entering the clean, sunny 
Certified Cremo factories is 
scientifically treated by methods 
recommended by the United 





© 1930 American Cigar Co. 
i 
i 








... the war against Spitting is a 
crusade of decency... join it. 


smoke CERTIFIED CREMO! 


Over 7,500 cigar factories are registered by the U. S. Government. Over 7,400 
| of these hand-roll cigars, producing 50 percent of the output. Every hand- 
rolled cigar—made by 
possible danger of “‘spit-tipping.”’ Certified Cremo is absolutely free from 
spit-tipping—No Cremo is made by hand. 


Every leaf of the choicest, finest 
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Radio 


|able, Jersey City, N. Y., granted. licen 


Kansas Broadcaster Granted _°:'siwssation yeinti350 «°° 
Extension of Radio License 











granted modification of construction pe 
mit to extend completion date to Sept, 
1930; 2,440 ke., 200 w., and install Graybi 
radiotelephone transmitter. : 


KHU, Radiomarine Corporation of Amé 
ica, Warren, Alaska; Daly, Alaska, gran 
construction permit to replace spark eqp' 
222, 272, 425, 460, 500 Ke., 50 w. unltd, tim 

Atlantic Broadcasting Corporatiqn, po 
able in Minneapolis, Minn., granted licen 
for special broadeast pickup for tempora 
, period, to be used on July 11, 12, 13, i 
‘connection with National Open Golf Tourn 















Action Taken by Commission in Pursuance of Court Rul-| 
ing; Decisions on Routine Applications for Permits 


Are Made Public 


ee 
















Commission previously had 





| granted renewal of license, 3,184 ke., 250 w.| tion, Daly, Alaska, granted consent to ve 









City, granted renewal of license. 
KBPS, Benson Polytechnic School, Por 


H | setts, Department of Public Safety, Fram- 
bership. Under an order adopted last ingham, Mass., granted retention of license 








week, less than a quorum of the Com-! 1,662 ke., 500 w. land, Oreg., granted construction permit 
mission’s membership may act on ro! KQM, Rocing Air Transportation, Inc.,|™M0Ve transmitter from East 12th and Ho 
tine or emergency applications during! Des Moines, Iowa. KQQ, Iowa City, Iowa, | Streets to roof of same building and instal 
the Summer recess. The decisions are} granted license frequency 3,172 and 6,606 | “eee” frequency control, ; 
as follows: ke., 400 w s VS, 5 eneca Vocational High Schoo 
‘ E KGOT, Libby Communieations, Ine., Is- Buffalo, N. Y., granted authority to suers 

Applications granted: land of Molokai, Mauna Loa, T. II. KGOS operation during July and August. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., portable | Island of Oahu, T. H., granted license fre- WILL, University of Illinois, Champaig 
on truck; and, portable, initial location quency 2.854, 2596 ke., 200 w Ill., granted authority to suspend operatio 
Whalepond Road, Ocean township, N. J. Bell selephone Labortaries, Inc Airplane } CUUns period June 20 to Sept. 23, 


WHAP, Defenders of Truth Society, Inq 


J., granted renewal of license, : ‘ f 
New York City, granted authority to su 


1,604, 2,398, 4,795, 6,425, 


and Deal, N. 
frequencies 


NC-4616 and 
modification 


Airplane 


license 


NC-417-H, granted 
to use additional 





3,256, of 


















8.650, 12,850, 17,300 ke. frequencies for. epecial testa. in cannesting pend operation from July 19, 11:30 p. n 
WHG, Transcontinental Air Transp.,| with development of a radiotelephone set 0 Fe hee ela y , 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio, granted renewal of | in United States Army. (500 w.) Fle RUF, \ niversity/ of Florida, Gainesvill 
license, frequencies 278, 393, 2-kw. power;! WII, RCA Communications, Ine., New| -..” granted on to install automat 

Albuquerque, N. Mex, granted renewal of | Brunswick, N. J., granted modification of TN Ww hasioag d A 

license, frequencies 278, 414 ke., 10 w. and! license to Oct. 1, 1930, to change points ss Weaver roadeast Co., Hollywoo 
2 kw.; Clovis, N. Mex., granted renewal of|of communication to read Wto communi-! °° granted modification of construetio 
license, frequencies, 278 ke. with 10 w.,|cate with ship subscribers to RCA press T1080 to extend completion date to O¢ 
and 420 ke.. 2 kw.; Indianapolis, Ind.,| service; Berlin and other stations with] °’ wop7 . . = ol ¥ 
granted renewal of license, 278 ke., 10 w.| Which RCA stations are licensed to com- i pn wens Battery Co., Ine., Chicag 
and 400 ke., 2-kw. power; Waynoka, Okla.,| municate. (21.8 ke., 200 kw., unltd. time). | 047 eronnes nee ae coer to ma 
granted renewal of license, 278 ke., 10 w.| Rocky Point, N. Y., same as above—points | ©: me les Goaae E to 500 to maximu 
and 393 ke., 2-kw. power; Winslow, Ariz.,; of communication: Moscow, Bombay, Rey- | *@%®® Carrer power from 00 to 100 w., ig 
granted renewal of license, 278 ke., 10 w.,| kjavik, Iceland. 


400 ke., 2-kw. Kingman, Ariz., Jenkins Television Corporation, Port- (Continued on Page 12, Column 4.] 


power; 


\ Spitis a horrid word, 


but it’s worse if on the 
end of your cigar 















































One of many actual 
photographs of ‘‘spit- 
tipping’ cigar makers. 
The above picture was 
takenin New York City, 
March 5, 1930. An affi- 
davit from the photog- 
rapher is on file, show- 
ing that this workman 
used spit in the manu- 
facture of a cigar. 










American Cigar Co. or anyone else—is subject to the 


States Department of Agriculture. 
And its purity is safeguarded 
along every step of the way by 
amazing inventions that bind, 
roll, wrap and tip the cigars! 


ertified 


Cmo 


THE GOOD $f CIGAR 
.. -ZHAT AMERICA NEEDED 
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Federal Finance 


Show Decline in 
Cleveland Area 


erve Bank Review Says 


Seasonal Slaek Appears 
Somewhat Earlier Than in 
jcecent Years 


(Continucd from Page 1.) 

about half as great as the 6 per cent 
decline shown for the first five months. 
Crop conditions in the district have suf- 
fercd from unfavorable 
weather. ; as 

Demand for iron and steel in the fourth 
district declined sharply in. the month 
ended June 20. Except for line pipe and 
tin plate, consumers’ requirements con- 
tracted markedly and as a result, pro- 
duction in late June was off more than 
seasonally and was approximately the 


somewhat 


low point of last December. The Sum-, 


mer lull which did not occur to any ex- 
tent last year seems to te at hand. 
Automotive Specifications 
Automotive specifications were cur- 
tailed early in June, due to both a slower 
retail market and to an overspecification 
lof material in May. Many important 
automobile interests planned their June 
shipments with the intention otf showing 


a minimum inventory on July 1, just prior, 


to the usual shutdowns preparatory to 
model changes. 

Bar, sheet, strip and, toa lesser extent, 
wire mills reduced their operations ac- 
ordingly. Structural steel awards con- 
inued in only moderate volume, with no 
outstanding inquiry. Tin plate ship- 
ments in May and early June equaled the 
ate of last year, but were made at the 
expense of backlogs. _ age 

The one bright spot in the entire indus- 
ry was caused by the large orders for 
pipe to be used in the construction of 
ipe lines for the transmission of natural 
lgas, petroleum and gasoline. Awards in 
arly June attained record proportion 


land by the middle of the month the more | 


important makers in the Pittsburgh dis- 
rict were booked well into the Fall, with 
several interests committed for the re- 
mainder of the year. As a result, plate 
and skelp mills entered the Summer with 
better prospects than other departments 
of the industry. 
Pig Iron Affected 


Pig iron, like finished steel, felt keenly | 


he retrenchment in the automotive in- 
dustry and shipments of Pittsburgh, 
oungstown and Lake furnaces declined 
aterially in June. Late in the month, 
owever, inquiry for third quarter iron 
developed in moderate volume. ; 
In common with commodity prices 
zenerally, most finished steel quotations 
Heclined considerably in early June. Semi- 
nished steel fell $2 in the month and 


as quoted at $31 a ton at all centers. | 


Producers were quoting at unchanged 
prices for the third quarter, but there 
vas an evident reluctance to commit too 
Far into the period. 
view composite of 14 leading iron and 
steel products declined to $33.52 in mid- 
June. This compared with an average 
of $33.73 for May, $36.96 in June, 1929, 
nd was the lowest since 1916 with the 
bxception of three months in early 1922. 
Although the decline has been less pre- 
bipitate in the past week or so, no im- 
orovement has yet been shown. 

Steel ingot production in May con- 
sinued the decline which started in 
March. The daily rate of output for the 
nonth was 149,066 gross tons, against 
59,764 tons in April, 195,790 tons in 
May, 1929, and 155,700 tons in May, 1922. 


Cotal production in the first five months | 


f this year amounted to 20,352,960 tons, 
‘compared with 24,133,741 tons in the 
sorresponding period of 1929 and 21,- 
150,000 tons in 1928. Steel-making op- 
‘rations averaged 78.2 per cent of ca- 
yacity in the five months ended with 
May; one year ago they were 94.6 per 
‘ent. By mid-June the rate for the en- 


ire industry had declined to 68 per cent | 


of capacity. Two years ago it was op- 
rating at 73 per cent. Cleveland milis 
vere only producing at 50 per cent oi 
‘apacity with Youngstown and Pitts- 
urgh at 60 and 70 per cent respectively. 
Pig iron production showed an increase 
n the daily rate from January to April, 
nclusive, but reversed itself seasonally 
n May. The daily output was 104,509 
mross tons, compared with 106,371 tons 
in April and 123,753 tons last May. 
2roduction in the first five months was 


5,368,401 tons, compared with 17,922,- | 


33 tons in the same period of 1929 and 
5,428,123 tons in 1928. 
Bituminous Coal 
A slight increase in bituminous 
woduction occurred in the fourth dis- 
rict in May mostly because of the ex- 
vansion in shipments from Lake Erie 
orts which totaled 6,102,000 tons in the 
1onth. This was the largest tonnage 
ver loaded in a single period and re- 
uced the discrepancy shown in April, 
yadings to June 1 being only 36,000 
ons behind the same period of 1929 
shich was a year of record lake ship- 
1ents. 
Coal output for the month totaled 15,- 
04,000 tons, compared with 
ons in May, 1929, a decline of 7 pe 
ent. The increase from April was less 
han seasonal and production so far this 
ear has been 5.5 per cent below one year 
go. Production in the entire country 
vas estimated at 35,884,000 tons in May, 
drop of about 5,000,000 tons from last 
ear. 
The reason for the decline, of course, has 
een the drop in industrial activity and 
ailroad operations. A few companies re- 
lorted a slight increage in sales in the 
Irst part of June, however. Buying 
} 5 : 
pr stock piles in preparation for Fall 
Ind Winter demand has not been very 
ieneral, notwithstanding the low level 
bh which stocks above ground have fallen. 
ollections are poor, unpaid accounts, ac- 
ordin., to the Bureau of Coal Statistics, 
eing about 5 per cent larger than last 
ear despite the smaller sales. Prices 
ave declined slightly. 


Increases 


coal 


Automobile Production 
May production of automobiles in the 
rnited States totaled 417,154 cars (in- 
uding trucks and taxicabs) compared 
ith 442,835 in April, 604.691 in May, 
929, and 425,783 in May, 1928. The de- 
ine from April, 5.8 per cent, was 
xger than the 2.8 per cent shown last 
ear at that time and was contrary to 
ne trend of preduction in the past sev- 
ral years. On the average there is rela- 
vely little change shown in output in 
lese two mon’\,*. According to the De- 
artment of Co, “erce figures, produc- 
on in the first 2° months amounted 
m® 1,883,616 units, »hich still exceeded 


itput in the-same period of 1928 by a, 


‘ 


The Iron Trade Re- | 


16,850,000 | 
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Shipping 


From Baltimore to Be Sought Ask Authority to. 


Shipping Board Will Consider Application of Baltimore 


Mail Steamship Company at Its Regular 


Plans tor the inauguration of a new 
passenger-cargo line, privately 
‘tained, to operate in the North Atlantic 
Baltimore and Hampton 


trade from 


Roads, will be considered July 9 by the! 


| United States Shipping Board at its | 
regular weekly meeting. At that time 
the Board will act on applications of the 
Baltimore Mail Steamship Co. for con- 
struction loans with which it proposes 
to reconstruct five vessels purchased 
from the Board last April, was an- 
nounced orally at offices of Board 
July 8. 

On Apr. 22 the Board authorized the 
sale to the Roosevelt Steamship Co., 
Inc., of New York, instrumentai in the 
organization of the new service, five ves- 
11,883 tons each, to be recon- 
structed and used for the establishment 
of the service, to ply to Bremen and 
Hamburg, and with the privilege of call- 
ing at French Atlantic and channel ports. 

This action was taken after the Roose- 
velt Company had procured from the 
Postmaster General an ocean mail con- 
‘tract covering this service and declaring 
it to be an essential trade route as de- | 
fined under the terms of the merchant 
marine act. 

Pursuant to the terms of the sale, the 
new company, organized by Baltimore 
interests in cooperation with the Roose- 
velt Company, has filed applications for 
construction loans with which to remodel 
ithe vessels, it was explained orally at 
the Board. These loans, to amount to 
three-fourths of the cost of reconstruc- 
tion, if approved, will be from the 


it 
the 


sels of 


“PN a es a 


' good margin, but was 30_per cent below 
last year. 

There was a decided slump in truck 

production, the May output being only | 
| 54,3870 units as against 67,560 in April 
and 88,510 in May, 1929. Manufacturers 
report the trend downward, part of which 
is seasonal. 
; The decline shown from April to May 
continued into June only at a more rapid | 
}pace, In past years the seasonal con- | 
{traction from May to June _ has been 
} about 14 per cent, but it is too early to! 
state whether the general curtailment in 
‘preparation for the new midsummer 
| model introduction has been greater or 
less than usual. 

This falling-off has affected parts and 
|accessory, steel and rubber plants in 
| this district with a consequent reduction 
in employment. 
| The reason for the drop in automobile 
production is found in the new passenger 
car registration figures which are much 
| below last year. In the 10 principal 
}counties of this district, May registra- 
‘tions were 24 per cent less than one 
| year ago. This smaller decline as com- 
pared with other months of this year,! 
due chiefly to sales at Pittsburgh, re- 
duced the five-month discrepancy to 27 
per cent. 

Output of tires in the Akron district, 
which annually produces more than 60 
per cent of all tires manufactured in the 
country, in May was about 25 per cent 
below the peak reached last year in} 
June. Employment increased 1 per cent | 
from April, but was 22 per cent below 
one year ago when the rubber industry | 
was operating at retord levels. | 

Imports of crude rubber to the United | 
| States in May totaled 40,745 tons as} 
against 49,927 tons in April and 49,180} 
tons in May, 1929. So far this year im- 
ports have totaled 227,192 tons, com- 
| pared with 274,018 tons in the first five 
months of 1929. Consumption of crude} 
rubber in May was estimated to be 339,-| 


902 tons, still slightly under the import | 
figures. This fact that imports have) 
exceeded consumption for some time | 
; past has been the chief reason for the 
} decline in crude rubber prices, which in| 
early June fell below 12 cents a pound,| 
the lowest point on record, compared with 
22 cents last year and about 40 cents in| 

The extent of the success of the| 





1927. 
tapping cessation in an endeavor to re- 
duce stocks and bring production closer | 
to consumption has not definitely been| 
| ascertained, but shipments in early June| 
| continued near the 9,000-ton-per-week | 
| level. | 

Preliminary production of tires in the 
| United States in May was estimated at| 
4,580,000 casings (including solids), an| 
increase from April, but 25 per cent below| 
May, 1929. 

Other Manufacturing 

Few changes of any consequence have 
occurred in the last month, the only de-| 
velopment being of a seasonal nature. 
Continued unsettled prices have had a 
generally deterring effect on orders. In- 
dustrial employment declined about 1 
per cent in May and was 14 per cent be- 
low May, 1929. In past years little | 
change has been shown in the employ- | 
ment figures from April to May. | 

Brick and ceramics. Demand for clay 
products increased seasonally in the sec- 
ond quarter of this year, although opera- | 
tions are still considerably below 1929. | 
China and pottery plants reported a} 
greater than seasonal drop in employ- | 
ment. 

Clothing. The clothing and textile in- | 
dustry has been confronted by several 
adverse factors so far this year—labor 
troubles, declining prices of raw mate- 
rials and a reluctance on the part of | 
merchandising concerns to commit them- | 
selves because of the decline in retail | 
sales and the uncertainty of the general | 
situation. This is the period of low ac- 
, tivity for the industry as a whole, the| 
Spring season having closed and the Fall | 
season not vet having started. 

Prices of wool, silk and cotton reached 
the lowest levels in years and while de- 
clining were a retarding factor on sales. 
Finished goods are available at lower 
prices than for some time, much of the 
raw material price decline having been 
passed on to the consumer. Advance or- 
ders for Fall delivery have been very 
conservative, despite the fact that stocks 
in most cases are low, 

Electrical Sales Retarded 

Electrical Equipment. Sales have been 
retarded by the decline in copper, which 
reached 11%4 cents a pound in mid-June. 
So far this month there has been a down- 
ward tendency reported in factory op- 
erations. Employment in May was down 
1 per cent in contrast with a normal in 
crease of about 4 per cent from April to 
May. 

Glass. Glass companies reported sec- 
ond quarter operations about on a par 
with those of the opening period of tijs 
year, but the demand in general con- 
tinues subnormal with no prospects ol 
Immediate Improvement. Operations ii 
the Pittsburgh district are from 
10 per ceni ] year. Emp 


last 
ment in Ohio concerns showed the usual 


Be 
1 


Ww 
below 


|‘Board’s 
main- | 


|United States and that Nation, $407,655. 


| dropped slightly, but finished goods have 


| only 


Meeting on July 9 


$250,000,000 

fund. It is estimated 
reconstruction will be 
$1,500,000 each, it was 
Board. | 

Last April, according to official rec- 
ords, the Board authorized the sale of 
the five vessels on the basis of $30,000 
cash for each ship, but it was provided | 
in the contract of sale that the ships be | 
reconstructed so as to increase their 
speed to 16 knots and provide accommo- | 
dations for approximately 100 passen- 
gers. 

“This reconstruction will involve the 
modification of the hull lines of the ships 
and the substitution of new engines of | 
considerably increased power,” the Board 
announced at that time. “The details 
of plans covering these changes will be 
presented to the Board for approval when 
it considers the final contract of sale, 
which will be dependent upon the author- 
ization by the Board of a construction | 
loan in aid of rebuilding the vessels.” 

The ships purchased for the new line 
are the “Steadfast,’’ ‘‘Eclipse,” “Archer,” 
“Independence,” and ‘‘Victorious.” Un- 
der the mail contract awarded the Roose- 
velt Company by the Postmaster Gen- | 
eral on Mar. 21, two new 18-knot vessels 
of 12,000 tons each, and costing approxi- 
mately $7,000,000 each, must be added 
to the line within five years. 

The contract provides for $1,243,320 
annually in payment for mail carried | 
by the line. It is specified that weekly 
cargo, mail and passenger service be 
maintained between Baltimore and Ham- 
burg, via Norfolk. 


construction loan 
that the cost of 


stated at the 


Many New Claims Filed 
Against the Government 


Nineteen new claims, aggregating a 
total of $16,209,344 against the United | 
States, were filed during last week, it 
was stated at the Department of Justice | 
July &. The full text of the Department’s | 
statement follows: 

It is reported by the division of the 
Department of Justice having charge of 
litigation of claims against the Govern- 
ment that during the past week 19 new 
cases were filed, involving total claims of 
$16,209,344. 

Among these cases are the following: 
Claim of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Na- 
tions, being compensation alleged to be 
due for certain land appropriated for use 
of various railroads, $1,000,000; the 
Nolde & Horat Co., of Reading, Pa., be- | 
ing claim for refund of certain taxes al- | 
leged to have been illegally collected, 
$112,500; J. S. Cosden, of New York 
City, for refund of certain income taxes, 
$126,168; the Cherokee Nation, being a 
suit for settlement of certain claims aris- 
ing under and growing out of various | 
treaties and agreements between the 


EE = 


seasonal increase of 1 per cent. Prices 
of raw materials entering into the manu- 
facture of glass and glass products have 


been at relatively lower levels for some 
time because of lessened demand and in- 
creased competition. 

Machinery, Supplies. Demand for agri- 
cultural implements has slowed down, 
sales during the second quarter being 
smaller than in the first quarter of this 
year. General machinery sales since | 
June 1 have slackened. Automobile parts | 
concerns have reduced operations after | 
a very temporary improvement | 
shown a month ago. Hardware and tool 
demand has been irregular. May em- 
ployment was less than April. 

Paint Sales Increase 

Paint. Second quarter paint sales, in 
general, increased seasonally from the 
first quarter of this year. Companies 
which depend on the automobile and | 
furniture industry for the bulk of their 
orders state that sales have declined. | 
Prices of raw materials entering into | 
paint and varnish manufacture, except | 
linseed oil which increased about 35 per 
cent, have fallen. The reduced volume 
as compared with last year has increased 
manufacturing and selling costs so that 
no general price reduction has occurred. 

Paper. The general trend of the paper 
business since the first of June has been 
downward and second quarter business 
has been materially below the first | 
quarter and the corresponding period of 
1929. 

Stoves and Equipment. Second quarter 
business has not shown the seasonal in- | 
crease experienced in other years. Em- 
ployment decreased in May more than 
usual, 





Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 8.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are 
shown below. 


as 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) i 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) . 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) ee ian 
Germany (reichsmark ) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) Pe ee 
Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (frane) 19.4285 
Yugoslavia (dinar) Sewecaer | teen 
Hong Kong (dollar) oa ee 64 
China (Shanghai tael) 57 
China (Mexican doilar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) : 
Singepore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 
Urueuny 
Colombia 
Bar siiver 


65 


26.7945 


4.5060 
954 


36.0921 

49.4165 
55.9208 
99,9871 

99.9081 

47,1125 
81.0126 
10,8900 
12.0971 
85.7140 
06.6400 


83,8750 


(peso) 


(peso) 


approximately | 


authority to 
| cent first mortgage gold bonds. 


|erties, and for such improvements 


| plied in Finance Docket No. 8365 
| authority for the former to issue and the 


| ; i : 
| part for additions, betterments, improve- | 


| 110,000,000 taels 


| Executrices 
| (Deceased), Ft. Worth, Tex., granted license 


| Colo., granted construction permit to 


| period not to exceed 


: ee | 
Issue Securities 


Louisville & Nashville, St. | 
Louis Southwestern, Bos-) 
ton Terminal and Port- 
land Terminal File Plans 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission July 8 in Finance Docket No. 
8364 for authority to procure authentica- 
tion and delivery of $17,311,000 of 412 
per cent first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, Series C. 

The bonds are proposed to be issued 
under the railroad’s first and refunding 
mortgage, dated Aug. 1, 1921, and sup- 
plements thereto dated in 1922 and 1929, 
made by the carrier to the United States 
Trust Company of New York, trustee. 

The bonds are to be held in the car- 
rier’s treasury until further order of the 
Commisison. They will be used to reim- 
burse the railroad’s treasury, in part, 
for moneys expended from income not 
yet capitalized. The expenditures were 
for the acquisition, improvement, and| 
addition and betterment of railroad 
properties, and for the purchase of new 
equipment. 

Plans of St. Louis Road 

Authority to issue not exceeding $7,- 
000,000 of 44% per cent notes secured by | 
pledge of first terminal and unifying 
mortgage bonds, was sought by the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway on July 8 
in an application filed in Finance Docket 
No. 8361. 

At the date of this application, it was 
stated, the “Cotton Belt” had bank loans 
outstanding of $4,000,000, and the pur-| 
pose of the proposed issue is to retire 
these loans, discharge other indebted- 
ness and provide for urgent capital re- 
quirements during the remainder of the 
calendar year. 

Permission to issue $810,000 of 412 
per cent equipment trust certificates, se- 
ries K, for the purpose of partly defray- 
ing the cost of 10 lo@omotives to be con- 
structed at the Baldwin Locometive | 
Works for $1,091,586, was sought by the 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway in an 
application filed in Finance Docket No. | 
3362, 

Boston Terminal 

The Boston Terminal Company 
plied in Finance Docket No. 8363 
issue $1,500,000 of 4 


ap- 
for 
per 


It is proposed to use the proceeds from 
the sale of the bonds for paying off in- 


| debtedness incurred in making additions | 


and improvements to the terminal prop- 
now 
in progress or soon to be made. 

The company proposes to sell the entire 


B ae, , 
| issue to Lee, Higginson & Company and| 


the First National-Old Colony Corpora- 
tion, of Boston, Mass., at 99.09 per cent} 
of par and accrued interest to date of| 


| delivery. 


Joint Application 
The Portland Terminal Company 
the Maine Central Railroad jointly 


and | 
ap-| 
for 


latter to cuarantee $1,000,000 of one-year | 
notes. 

The notes are to be dated when issued, ! 
but not later than Oct. 1, 1930, due one 


year after date, with interest at the rate 


/of 5 per cent per annum. 


The purpose and use of the proposed is- 
sue and the proceeds thereof is to pay in 


ments, and enlargements of the property| 
and facilities of the terminal company, 
already made and which are now being} 
made. 
Shanghai Silver Stocks 

Show Slight Decrease 
Silver stocks in Shanghai on June 26 


totaled 228.400,00 taels, of which 117,- 
000,000 taels were held in native banks, 


| says a radiogram to the Department of 


Commerce from its Shanghai office. The 
corresponding figures for June 19 were 
227,100,000 taels and 113,000,000 taels, 
respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
on June 26, as com- 
pared with 111,200,000 taels on June 19. 

The total number of silver dollars in 
Shanghai on June 26 was 157,200,000, as 
compared with 161,200,000 on June 19. 

Exchange opened on June 23 at 304s 
cents per Shanghai tael for telegraphic 
transfers on New York and closed on 
June 28 at 36%. The undertone of the 
market during the week has been steady 
but dull, 

(Issued by Department of Commerec.) 


Extension of Radio Permit 
Given Kansas Broadcaster 


[Continued from Page 11.) 


corporating low level modulation using 
rect crystal control. 

KFJC, Margaret Meacham Hightower, 
Minnie Meacham Smith, and Mary Meacham, 
of Estate of H. C. Meacham 


ail- 


to cover construction permit on 1,570 ke., 
100 w., unlimited time. 

KFEL, Eugene P. O’Fallen, Denver, 
move 
in Denver, also studio; 
install automatic frequency control with 
250 w. and additional 250-w. experimental 
basis night power and 500 w. daylight. 

WCOA, Monumentel Radio, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., granted license to operate on 
600 kce., 250 w., unlimited time. 

KFKB, The KF KB Broadcasting Asspcia- 
tion, Inc., Milford, Kans., granted renewal 

f license frem July 31 to Oct. 31, on 1,050 

. 5 kw,, limited time. 

KMLB, J. C. Liner, Monroe, La., 
temporary authority to test equipment 
10 days, from 1 a. 
to 6 a. m., from June 27, 

New York Evening World, New 
City, granted special euthority to use 1,5 
ke., in connection with boat race, 50° w. 

WCV, Michigan Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Wyandotte, Mich., granted license fol- 
lows: Frequencies, 143 and 410 ke. calling, 
163, 425, 454 ke. working, 500 w.. Al and 
A2 omission, 8 a. m. to 5 p,m. daily, ex 
cept Sundays; 9 a. m. to Il a.m. Sundays 
and holidays, untimited hours during emer- 
gency periods 

WRDW, Warren C., 
cove, Inc., Augusta, and KMLB, J. C. 
Liner, Monroe, La., granted temporary au- 
thority to test (program) for 30 days from 
July 1. 

KPH, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Bolinas, Calif., granted temporary au- 
thority to test for 50 days, using frequen- 
cies 6,500, 8,390, 12,730, 16,700 ke., and eall- 
ing frequency as per construction permit. 

KGNF, Herbert Logan Spencer, North 
Platte, Nebr, granted temporary authority 
to begin program tests for period of 380 
days from June 30, 

WCAO, R. V. OQ. Swartwout, 
Md., crented temporary authority 
equipment in with const 
permit for 10 day een lL a.m 
a. m. loca sunset from June 


Inc., 


transmitter locally 


granted 
for 


as 


Davenport's Musie 


csa..3 


Baltimore 
to test 
ruction 

and 6 


accoraance 
het 


time, 
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State Regulations 


Trade Activities Loans for Trans-Atlantic Line |Seyeral Carriers ‘Heavy Loss to Public Found 


In Fraudulent Security Sales 


New 
Approximately 


York Bureau Said to Have Recovered $1,500,000 of 
$33,000,000 Swindled From 


Customers During Present Year 


State of New York: Albany, July 8. 


33,000,000 
persons 


Losses of avproximately $: 
were suffered by customers of 
and companies conducting fraudulent 
transactions in securities, and who were 
enjoined by the State bureau of securities 
during the first half of 1930, according 
to the report made July 7 to Attorney 

the 
ant attorney general, Watson Washburn, 
Of this amount, 
by the 


assist- 


in charge of the bureau. 
some $1,500,000 was 
bureau. 

During the first six months of this 
year, ended June 36, more persons were 
enjoined from further stock operations 
through actions taken by the State bu- 
reau of securities at 74 Trinity Place 
than during any previous entire year of 
the bureau’s history, according to the 
report. 

It states that during that period 104 
show cause orders, temporary and final 
injunctions against 376 firms, individuals 
and partnerships were obtained in the 
Supreme Court. 

During the entire year ended Dec. 31, 
1929, 104 injunctions and orders were 
obtained against 3542 firms and _ individ- 
uals, and in that year approximately 
three times as many actions were taken 
as in 1928. 

More than $1,500,000 mulcted from the 
public by bucket-shop operators and 
dealers in securities 


recovered 


{six months period just ended, and \was 


re- 
by 


administered by 
upon application 


now being 
appointed 


or is 


| Bureau. Recovered 


More Than $1,500,000 


The report states that customers of 
the companies enjoined by the Bureau 
in the last six months suffered losses of 
approximately $32,950,000. Millions of 
have been saved the _ public 
through warnings issued against doubt- 
The success of this phase of 


the Bureau’s work is attributed largely 


‘to the cooperation of the newspapers. 


Of the eight actions ‘istituted by the 
Bureau since Jan. 1 involving stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
the most important was against a group 
of individuals whose pool activities 
caused a sharp decline in the stock of 
the Manhattan Electrical Supply Com- 


i pany, Mr. Washburn states. 


In this case section 489 of the Penal 
Law was invoked by the Bureau for the 
first time. This section deals with the 
payment of money or a gratuity to an 
employe or agent without the consent of 
the emnloyer or principal with intent to 
influence the employe’s actions in rela- 
tions to the employer’s business. 

Mr. Washburn states that in his opin- 
ion, the section applies to brokers who 
accept money, options or other valuables 
for recommending stock exchange 
curities to customers without disclosing 
the nature of their selfish interest. 


se- 


Greater Protection 
Termed Necessary 

Mr. Washburn stated that greater pro- 
tection against interstate frauds 
necessary. At the annual meeting of 
State securities commissioners and _pri- 
vate antistock fraud associations held in 
Washington last May, a resolution was 
adopted, he said, recommending an 
amendment to the postal fraud law to 
include any type of interstate communi- 
cation sent for fraudulent purposes. 

Those attending the conference 


1S 


felt, 


Tir. Washburn 
ing the 


that 
long distance telephone, 


stated, persons us- 


radio, 


jtelegraph or private messengers to send 


false or misleading information across a 
State line shéuld be subject to the pen- 
alties applied for mail fraud. 

Another 
Mr. Washburn was one urging that ade- 
quate personnel be provided the Post- 
master Generai so that he make effec- 
tive use of fraud orders in barring fraud- 
ulent matter from the mails. If the 
postal fraud law is amended, as recom- 
merded, the Federal Government would 
have machinery similar to that  pro- 
vided by the Martin Act of New York 
State. 

The laws governing interstate frauds 
are poorly enforced now because there 
are so few postal inspectors, according 


to Mr. Washburn. 


recommendation endorsed by 
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Courage is inspired by knowledge. Knowledge 
dispels fear. Exact knowledge of one’s business 
comes from the analysis of facts ingident to 
sound planning, and from the frequent com- 
parison of operating results with a weil-made 
Budget. Weaknesses and wastes are made ap- 
parent, and knowledge of better ways, with 
courage, eliminates them. 
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l vu. S. Treasury 


Statement 


July 3 
Made Public July 8 


Receipts 

Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts : 
Income tax .. 
Miscellaneous 
revenue ‘ 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,008, 861.58 


1,257,012.59 


internal 


Total 
si pts : 
receipts 
previous day 


ordinary 
$7,195,198.60 
100,000,00 


Public debt 


Balance 
Total aR - - - «$313,821,690.20 
Expenditures 
expenditures $9,507, 170,.57 


2,211,199.14 


General 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of 

Panama Canal . 
in 


receipts 
‘ 16,525.40 
special ac- 


Oper tions 


count ; ‘ : 517,925.47 
Adjusted service certificate 

fund 
ivil-servic re 


tirement 


funds 


of trust 


Total 


penditures 


ordinary ex- 

$11,580,776.68 
Other 

tures 


Balance today .........«« 


public debt expendi- 


302,057,170.77 


$313,821,690.20 


Courage in Business 


All modern industria! and mercantile expansion 
depends upon Courage. It explains progress. It 
determines the limits of individual success. It is 
the physical expression of confidence and belief. 


Business moves forward only so far as it is led 
by men with the vision of new conditions, new 
ideas, new forces, new methods—and the 
courage to put them through. 


Companies lacking this leadership are left be- 
hind after every period of inflation. Courage 
is not governed by conditions; 
ditions. It not only recognizes, but corrects, 
weak organization, backwardness, inefficiency. 


it controls con- 
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NATIONAL BANK of 


A CONDENSEI 


BOSTON 


1784 1930 


* 


STATEMENT of CONDITION 


Covering all Offices and Foreign Branches 


as of June 30, 1930 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks........... 


United States Securities ......... 


Loans, Discounts and Investments... ......... 
Banking Houses .....-.-....- le 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 


Capital ..... re 
Surplus and Profits . . . 


Total 


LIABILITIES 
$24,500,000.00 
39,469, 139.15 


Reserves, including Interest, Taxes, Dividend, 
and Unearned Discount hoe tee: 

Liability as Acceptor or Endorser on Accept- 
ances and Foreign Bills ec oe ae re 

Items.in Transit with Foreign Branches and 
CORPO TAD EIOS 6 eo nb aio ds chee Oe ewe oe hase 


Deposits. ... 


Total 


$106,965,801.38 
52,476,579.00 
496,734,134.15 
15,676,082.42 
43,153,432.89 
3,499,514.47 


$718,505,544.31 


$83,969,139.15 
6,027,775.45 
76,829,355.21 


659,598.43 
551,019,676.07 
$718,505,544.31 


ae SL 2 Le 


The stockholders of The First National Bank of Boston bene- 
ficially own the capital stock of Old Colony Trust Company (cap- 
ital $5,000,000, surplus, guaranty fund and profits $5,441,629) 
and the capital stock of The First National Old Colony Corpors- 
tion (capital and surplus $25,000,000). The figures of these com- 
panies are not included in the above statement. 
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Farm Credits 


Additional Credit Corporations to Serve 
Farmer Are Advocated by H. Paul Bestor, By Few Said to 


Federal Farm Loan Commissioner Says Agencies Are 





Needed to En- 


able Established Governmental Groups to Operate Better 
In Interest o£ Agriculture 


[Continued from Puge 14 
upon its resources in normal times, but 
has been of material service on a basis 
contemplated by law in several emer- 
gency situatioys. 

When the livestock industry was sul- 
fering from deflation in 1923-1925, the 
intermediate credit banks, with the con- 
structive assistance the Farm Loan 
Board, furnished, through livestock loan 
cenipanies and other credit corporations, 


» 
) 


of 


financial assistance which was of much 
benefit to stockmen. 

In 1926, when an 
cotton caused a very serious depression 
in price, the intermediate credit banks 
extended a large volume of credit to co- 
operative marketing associations, and 
stood ready to provide additional large 
sums, through credit corporations or- 
cranized in the South, to finance the stor- 
age of cotton until it could be marketed 
in an orderly manner. _This action on 
the part of the banks, with the coopera- 
han of the Board, was one of the main 
Yactors in preventing a further decline 
in price. 

In 1927 and 1928, when floods in the 
Mississippi Valley ruined crops and 


overproduction of 


paralyzed local credit facilities in many | 


sections, the intermediate credit banks 
again were ready and prepared to furnish 
credit where needed, and the plans then 
arranged undoubtedly were very help- 
ful in meeting the situation. 

In all these emergency situations, the 
very existence of the intermediate credit 
banks and their ability and readiness to 
serve constituted a large factor in meet- 
ing the problems. The psychological 
effect was even more important than the 
amount of money lent. Credit is a sensi- 
tive thing and has this peculiarity: In 
normal times credit usually is freely 
available from many sources; in times of 
stress or in unusual circumstances, fear 
frequently contracts the whole credit 
structure, and the situation usually is 
materially eased by the display of genu- 
courage and confidence by some 
Strong and important factor. 


Eats) 


Permanent Financial 
Program Was Sought 


The primary purpose in the organiza- 
tion the intermediate credit banks, 
however, was not to furnish temporary 
or emergency credit, but to provide a 
permanent financial program suited to 
the needs of agriculture for production 
and marketing credit. 

The first chapter in the history of the 
financing of cooperative marketing as- 
sociations through Government agencies 


ot 


was written by the War Finance Cor-|} 


poration which, from Jan. 4, 1921, to 
Dec. 31, 1924, authorized advances to 30 
cooperative marketing associations in 20 
States amounting to $202,590,000. Not 
all of the advances were found necessary 
because, as indicated before, the knowl- 
edge that funds are available opens 
other sources of credit and by reason oi 
the commitments from the War Finance 
(¢ ‘poration, other lenders offered their 
assistance to the cooperatives. It _is 
probable that the existence of the War 
Finance Corporation during this period 
made’ available, on reasonable terms to 
responsible cooperatives, credit from 
other sources far in excess of its own 
commitments. 

The experience of the War Finance 
Corporation was, no doubt, one of the 
“hief factors in the development of the 

é ntiment which found its fruition in the 
agricultural credits act of 1923 which 
provided for the 12 intermediate credit 
banks. These banks are located, as you 
know, in the Federal land bank districts 
and the officers and directors of the Fed- 
eval land banks are officers and directors 
ex-officio of the intermediate credit banks. 
The set-up of the intermediate credit 
banks may be an old story to you, but 
I have found that even after seven years 
of operation the machinery is not fully 

understood. 





“) 


Capital Stock 
Subscribed by Treasury 


Five million dollars in capital stock is 
authorized for each bank, subscribed by 


the Treasury. In addition, these banks 
are authorized to issue, in accordance 
wth the terms of the law, tax-exempt 


debentures up to an amount not exceed- 
ing 10 times their capital and surplus. 
The last figures available show that the 
banks have issued debentures amounting 
to $703,455,000 and there were outstand- 
ing $68,145,000. 

The intermediate credit banks are au- 
thorized to render two distinct kinds of 
service: First, they may purchase or 
discount for agricultural credit corpora- 
tions, banks, livestock loan companies, 
and«other financial institutions, agricul- 
tural paper, the proceeds of which have 
been used in the first instance for an 
agricultural purpose. Under this provi- 
siq@g of the act, the banks have extended 


credit. including original discounts and 
renewals, amountin_; to $480,579,429. A 
large part of this was discounted for 


agricultural credit corporations and live- 
stock loan companies. The banks have 
served 695 discounting institutions since 
their organization in 1923. They have 
encouraged the formation of agricultural 
credit corporations with capital in suffi- 
cient amount to warrant the securing of 
capable management. The experience of 
the banks during the seven years they 
have operated is that, as a general rule, 
the smal! credit corporation is not a suc- 
Very few of those which have not 
had substantial capital have been able to 
render satisfactory service. There have 
been exceptions, course, where men 
with good, sound credit experience were 
obtained to manage the corporations, 
who served largely from a high sense of 
public duty to the community. While 
considerable number of credit corpora- 
tions have been organized—some with 
capital of $1,000,009 or more—the num- 
ber is not sufficient, particularly in some 
localities, to permit the intermediate 
credit banks to render all the service 
possible. 


cess 


of 


a 


During the last two @r three years the 
closing of commercial banks in country 
districts’and the accumulation of frozen 
assets in other country banks naturally 
has limited the credit which they would 
n ally provide, and it has the 
pg cy of the Farm Loan Board and the 
hanks to cooperate with every legitimate 


been 








: a ; 
agency in the establishment of sound 


and well managed agricultural credit 
corporations to serve communities where 
there was evident need of such credit 
facilities. 

The Federal Farm 


1929 


Joe 


Board—created in 
J—in come instances has agreed to 
,advance money to cooperative marketing 
associations for the purpose of furnish- 
ing capital for agricultural credit cor- 
‘ porations to enlarge the credit facilities 
* for crop production and livestock. 

Operating in close accord with the co- 
operative marketing associations. and 
‘encouraged by the Federal Farm Board 
and the intermediate credit banks, these 
credit corporations should be able to ren- 
der a very real service, especially to ag- 
ricultural communities where credit fa- 
cilities are inadequate. 

It has been found by experience that 
the ratio of discounts to capital which 
ithe banks can advance to a credit corpo- 
ration depends upon the type of the se- 
curity offered and the ability the 
management of the corporation to pass 
intelligently and soundly upon its credit 
problems. The ratio of discounts seldom 
exceeds six or seven times its capital and 
surplus. 


Management Ability 
Of Great Importance 


| There are no organizatioffs in which 
management counts for more than it 
does in that of credit corporations. In 
1929, the intermediate credit banks dis- 
counted for production credit purposes a 
total of $19,673,609. 

This form of financing, of course, pre- 
sents many problems; and competent 
management, the amount loaned per 
acre, proper supervision and inspection, 
etc., are matters which necessarily re- 
quire special consideration in the making 
of such loans. 

The original discounts for the 
1929 exceeded those for 1928 by approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. The discounts for 
the first four months 1930 were 
larger than they have been for any simi- 
lar period in the history of the system, 

Right here I might bring in the ques- 
tion of the discount rate of the intermedi- 
ate credit banks. It is dependent, as you 
know, upon the rate which can be ob- 
tained for the debentures which they is- 
sue, and which are tax-exempt. In spite 
of the fiuctuations in interest rates dur- 
ing the last few years, the highest yearly 
average discount rate of the intermediate 
credit banks for the past seven years 
was 5.61 per cent, the 
per cent. 

Unusual conditions 
Money rates were 
jover the country. Five of the banks 
|}did not exceed a maximum rate of 554 
per cent during that year which was far 
|below the rate which was paid at that 
{time by other industries and was less 
| than 1 per cent above the prevailing rate 
for debentures. 

For a brief period it was necessary to 
market a 542 per cent debenture and 
those banks which participated in these 
jsales were compelled to increase their 
rate above 5! per cent. No intermediate 
credit bank fixed its rediscount rate at 
j above 6 per cent at any time during the 


ot 


1929 
high all 


existed 
extremely 


in 


° : as aka p . 7 »apative 
| year, except in the case of the Baltimore| thorized to make loaws to cooperative | 


; branch in Porto Rico. 
Paper Rediscounted 


With Reserve Bank 


During the period of unusual condi- and each of the 12 Intermediate Credit) New 
for) 


tions in the money market, the Federal 


year | 


lowest was 4.73 | 


- ae 
made on staple commodities secured by 


warehouse receipts. This constitutes the 
second distinct kind of service given b 
the banks. Ninety-two cooperative mar- 
keting associations with a membership 0! 
960,441 individuals had been served bj 
the Intermediate Credit Banks up to the 
close of 1929. The total volume of credi 
extended, including renewals, up to May 
31, 1930, was $497,307,588. While loan: 
have been made on a very considerable 
number of commodities, by far the larger 
number of cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations served have bee nthose market 
ing cotton, wheat. wool. tobacco an 
canned fruits or vegetables. Under the 
law, the advances made may not exceed 
75 per cent of the market value of the 
commodities. 

Methods of organization of cooperative 
marketing associations may differ ac- 
cording to the varying problems en- 
countered in producing, processing, and 
marketing the commodity to be handled; 
but in cooperative associations as in pri- 
vate business, competent and trustworthy 
officers are essential to success. Coop 
(erative marketing is an important and 
growing factor in our economic life. Ti 
is sound in principle, and the measure of 
its success and benefits depends in large 
degree upon the efiiciency of the manage- 
ment in each instance. 


Questions Determining 
Granting of Loans 

In addition to the auestions of 
agement and whether the association is 


properly organized and has a iegal right 
to pledge the commodity offered ag 


man- 


; security, it is customary in determining! s 
| whether a loan shall be granted to give} branch banking to a point that in some! New Mexico 


‘consideration to the market for the com- 
modity offered .s security; the relation 
of the current crop and hold-over to the 
;normal supply and demand; the amount 
of the loan desired; the percentage to 
be advanced to members upon delivery 
of the commodity; the facilities of the 
organization for receiving, 
| Storing, and selling the commodity; the 
costs of operation and whether the or- 
ganization has a volume of business suffi- 
cient to enable it to function economi- 
jcally and successfully. 

| Necessarily, each cooperative must be 
; considered on its own mepits. Obviously, 
all commodities are not entitled to the 
same credit rating. Properly margined 
loans on some commodities which are 
easily warehoused, and for which there 
is a wide market at quoted prices offer 
elements of security which are not en- 
joyed by commodities having more lim- 
ited demand and at prices which fluctu- 
ate widely. Loans made on_ products 
which are more perishable and do not 
enjoy a wide market should, as a rule, 
be supported by stronger margins of 
}security. It has been the policy of the 
| intermediate credit banks to make their 
advances as large as safety and good 
‘business would justify. 

As pointed out in the annual report of 
the Farm Loan Board for 1929, it was 
apparent that an understanding between 
| the Intermediate Credit Banks and the 
Federal Farm Board, which also au- 


is 


j mneten associations, was essential, if 
the "maximum service was to be rendered 
to cooperative marketing organizations. 
Accordingly a memorandum was “drawn 
up and signed by the Federal Farm Board 
; Banks. which in 


provided general 
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Kansas Governor Declares 

Present Tendency Should 
+ Challenge Consideration 
| Of Every Citizen 


: By Clyde M. Reed 


Governor, State of Kansas 





A present tendency which should chal- 
‘enge the thoughtful 
every citizen of the country is the grow- 
ing of the control of 
wealth, and the power that comes from 
such control, in the hands of a compara- 
cively few men. This tendency began a 
zeneration ago but has reached its ftuil 
iower in the Jast 10 years. It consti- 
utes menace ‘to the welfare the 
people who are now living, and a danger 
io the generations that will come 
after us. 

Ten years ago it was proposed to con- 
solidate the several hundred railroads 
operating in the country into about vi 
systems. This was a concentration oi 
cransportation contral that I thought was 
a danger to the country and representing 
Kansas and the Missouri Valley, I fougm 
that with all of my power. 


consideration of 


concentration 


a ol 
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Cotton Industry 


Capital Control “Acreage of Cotton on July I 


Found to Be Less Than in 1929 





Department of Agriculture Reports Land Used for This 
Purpose Is 2.7 Per Cent Smaller Than at the 


Same Time Last Year 


| 





in cultivation 
2.7 per 


| The acreage of cotton 
‘July 1 is estimated to be 
smaller than last year, 
of Agriculture stated July 8. The total 
acreage was placed at 45,815,000. This 
is 6 per cent below the record of 48,730,- 
000 established in 1926. The statement 
follows in full text: 

The acreage of cotton in cultivation 
in the United States on July 1 is esti- 
mated by the Crop Reporting Board to 
be 45,815,000 acres, which is 2.7 per cent 
less than the acreage on July 1, 1929, 
2.4 per cent less than in 1928, and 6 per 
cent below the record acreage of 48,- 
730,000 planted in 1926. 

The estimate relates to acreage stand- 
‘ing on July 1, allowance having been 
made for any acreage which was aban- 
doned prior to that date and for any 
acreage replanted and in cultivation on 
that date. 

The acreage in Texas is estimated at 
96 per cent of last year’s acreage and 
in Oklahoma, acreage is estimated at 92 
per cent of 1929. North-Carolina shows 


the largest percentage decrease of any 
Statc in the Cotton Belt proper. The 
estimated acreage in that State is 90 


per cent of last vear. 





cent | 
the Department | 








1929 are South Carolina and Louisiana, 
97 per cent each and Alabama, 98 per 
cent. The acreage in Georgia is esti- 
mated to be the same as last year. In 


YEARLY 
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Changes in Status 


State Banks 


Oklahoma, Illinois, lowa, 
tucky, Maryland. Minnesota, 
braska, New York and Ohio 


Kansas, Ken- 
Ne- 





Alabama: D. F. Green, superintendent of 


banks, has announced: 


merged 


Peoples Bank of Evergreen, absorbed or 
with the Fifst National Bank of 
Evergreen under the name of the former; 


Carbon Hill State Bank and Citizens Bank 


of 


Carbon Hill, merged into Citizens State 


Mississippi and Arkansas the acrkage is | Bank, Evergreen. 


given at 102 per cent of 1929; Tennes- 


Illinois; Oscar Nelson, State auditor, has 


see. 107 per cent; and Missouri 110 per announced: 


cent, 

The acreage of Pima Egyptian long- 
stape cotton in Arizona is estimated at 
46,000 acres this year compared with 
67,000 acres in cultivation July 1, 1929. 

No report on probable cotton produc- ; 
tion is made by the Board until August. 
At that time the production forecast 


will be based on the forecast yield per! Bank, Lebagon, 


harvested acre applied to the acreage in| 
cultivation on July 1, less average aban-' 
donment in each State after that date. | 

The Crop Reporting Board of — the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, trom the reports and data fur- 
nished by crop correspondents, _ fieid 
statisticians, cooperating State boards 
(or departments) of agricultural and 
agricultural colleges, makes he follow- 
ing estimate of catton acreage in culti- 
vation July 1, 1930. Acreage in cultiva- 
tion compared with last year, 97.3 pei 
cent; acres in cultivation, total, 45,815,- 























plans in this respect have been modified. ae major co:ton producing States | 000 acres; estimate of cotton acreage, 
which show smaller acreages than in! by States: 
. Rats ss 

as es Passes . - Area in cultivation July 1, 1929, acres, :. July 1, 1950, Cy percentage of 1929, B; 

- ‘all a a eee oe - a. 10-year average abandonment, 1920-1929, D , 
Cally é ; c y service o € \ 3 ‘ ’ 
| country—telephone, ele¢tric light and | Virginia So.0U00 lol 40,000 20 
gas (both natural and manutactured) North Carolina 1.916,000 on) 1.724000 1.6 
| have passed into the hands of 10 or a) South Carolina 2,278,000 we 05,000 27 
dozen holding companies that have issued “eorg)a ‘ 8.000 100 3,818,000 6 
“a2 e 5 . ‘ Florida 96,000 10 106,000 52 
—— ot dollars ot stock. The smail WMiacouvi 348/000 110 82 000 ‘3 
‘ocal public utility is almost a thing of | Tennessee 107 1°" 000 o% 
jthe past. Our public utility service is) Alabama uN 3,652,000 1? 
jnow almost entirely directed from Wall! Mississippi 102 1,314,000 2.6 
| Street, and the progts that accrue go to Louisiana 97 2.071.000 28 
financial interests &ntered in New York Lon AL ea $8 
There has been®% spread of cMdin and! oe “0 : en ; 
lol 5 oo 10 6 
|sections of the country there is sub-| Arizonai “ on 16 
stantially no other kind of banking. This) California 319,000 ~f 275,000 17 
| situation has not yet come to Kansas #) All other 19,000 rau 19,000 “4.6 
great force, and 1 hope it never does, 2 , ete z : 
Oun local banks have been a great fac- United States total 17,067,000 a 40,810,000 ° 
jtor in the development of the country ae ee ee. pen NO ms ROL,O00 AS 
and the knowledge by the local banker ‘Including Pima Egyptian long staple cotton estimated at 46,000 acres this year com- 


jbeen a great factor in the extension of 
}credit to farmers and business men which 
credit was essential to their operations. 


I dread the day when judgment upon 
local loans passes from local men _ to 


the heads of the chain system of banking, 
{far removed from our local communi- 
lies, 

Chain have been another de- 
i‘Velopment that have meant menace and 
injury to the local business men. Their 
growth has been phenomenal in recent 
years and they, too, take their bank de- 
| posits out of the local communities ana 
|concentrate their profits in financial cen- 
| ters far removed from the place where 
;their business is done. 

In every enterprise affecting the 
growth and development of a community 
the local business man is the first per- 
|son approached for aid, and the local 
| business men are collectively the great 
factors in local development as well as 
j}the main support of all local civic and 
{charitable activities. With one or two 
exceptions no chain’ store system con- 
jtributes anything to lecal development 
and the support of local enterprises. 


stores 





| 
Part of Development 

I look with alarm upon the develop- 
;}ment of industrial or corporation farm- 
|: ate 
| ing. This system began a few years 
| 

x EEE 


Jersey Bill Would 





reserve banks have rendered invaluableian exchange of information relating to} Sanction Emergency Bonds 


service to the intermediate credit banks 


by rediscounting their paper or purchas- | 
ing their debentures at reasonable rates,| Farm Board, and for making available to| 
the Federal! Farm Board the facilities of | 


The last issues of debentures bore a 
rate of 3 per cent, and the maximum dis- 
count rate of the banks participating in 
that particular sale was 4 per cent. The 
average discount rate of the 12 banks on 
June 26 was 4.42 per cent. 

Although the law permits commercial 
banks to discount paper with the inter- 
mediate credit banks, comparatively few 
them have taken advantage of the 
privilege. It appears that one of the 
reasons for this is that it affects the in- 
terest rate structure of the banks in 
high rate territory. 

Under the regulations 
the spread of institutions 


of 


the Board. 
rediscounting 


of 


with the intermediate credit banks is 
limited to 2 per cent in the case of ag- 
ricultural loans, while in the case of 
livestock loans a spread of not exceed- 
ing 212 per cent is permitted. Neither 
the banks nor the Boar: have felt that 
the intermediate credit banks would be 
serving the purpose intended under the 


act if they granted to c&mmercial banks, 
which desired to discount with the inter- 
mediate credit banks, a wider spread for 
the purpose meeting the prevailing 
interest rate of those banks. 

For example, if the Board should al- 
low such a spread, Vanks operating in 
territory where 10 per cent is the con- 
tract rate might discount paper with an 
intermediate credit bank at 4% per cent 
and charge the borrowers the usual 10 


of 


per cent. 

The Board feels that in spch circum- 
stances the system would be benefiting 
the commercial banks in preference to 
the agricultural interests and assisting 
the commercial banks in perpetuating 
high interest charges. In other terri- 


tory where the customary rate charged 
by banks is lower, the facilities of the 
intermediate credit bank might be more 
largely used than they are at the pres- 
ent time. 


Cooperative Marketing 
Called Sound in Principle 


The law does not permit the inter- 
mediate credit banks to purchase from 
or discount for any bank if the amount 
of such paper added to the aggregate 
liabilities of such bank, whether direct 
or contingent—other than bona fide de- 
posit liabilities—exceeds the amount of 
such liability allowed under the laws of 
the juristliction creating the same; ‘or 
exceeds twice the paid-in and unimpaired 
capital and surplus of such bank. Nor 
may paper be accepted from any agri- 
cultural credit corporation if the amount 
of such paper added to the aggregate 
liabilities of such corporation exceeds the 
amount of such liabilities permitted un- 
der the laws of the jurisdiction creat- 
ing the same; or exceeds 10 times the 


paid-in and unimpaired capital and sur- 
plus of such corporation. 

The chief divect service rendered by the 
system to the cooperative marketing as- 
sociations 


has been through advances 


|cooperative marketing associations, as 
sembled by the banks or the Federal 


, the banks for the closing of their loans. 
|In accordance with this 


six of the Intermediate Credit Banks up| 


‘to the close of 1929 had been called 
upon to assist the Federal Farm Board in 
connection with ‘its loans to cooperative 
marketing associations which were 
plemental to loans made by the banks. 


Total Volume of 
Loans and Discounts 


The total volume of 
counts, including renewals of the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks up to 
May 31, 1930, was $977,887,018—the 
volume for 1919 being greater than that 
of any year but one since the banks were 
organized in 1923; however, even this 
volume of business does not 
the amount of credit 
agriculture because of the banks. 

In many instances, as_ previously 
pointed out, it has been found that when 
it Was announced that the intermediate 
credit banks were ready to discount paper 
for a credit corporation in a certain com- 
munity, or make advances to a coop- 
erative marketing organization, other 
credit facilities were made available so 
that the direct services of the interme, 
diate credit banks were not fully utilized. 

The consolidated statement of the Fed- 


sup- 


loans and dis- 


aus 


eral intermediate credit banks as of 
Mar. 31, 1930, shows that they had 
$24,900,000 of loans secured by ware- 
house receipts and/or shipping docu- 


ments on staple commodities, and $56,- 
284,108 of discounted notes endorsed by 


local lending banks, agricultural credit 
corporations and livestock loan com- 
panies. In addition, the banks had $30,- 


000,000 of capital stock subject to call 
from the United States Treasury, and 
cash amounting to $5,784,758.85. 


Resources Total 
Twice the Debentures 


The total resources of the banks 
amounted to more than twice the deben- 
(ures outstanding. Each bank Js liable 
under the conditions stated in the act 
for the debentures ef all the other banks, 
During the past year, the 12 banks car- 
ried a total of $1,035,096.17 to their re- 
serves. Total earnings of the banks 
during 1929, after setting aside reserves, 
aggregated $344,000—one-half of which 
was paid to the Government as a fran- 
chise tax as the law requires. 

The agricultural credits act limits the 


loans and discounts which may be made, 


‘by the intermediate credit banks to a 
minimum period of six months. This 
| provision has proven more or less un- 
| Satisfactory to many of the cooperative 
associations and discounting institutions 
with the result that an amendment to 
the act was adopted at the recent session 
jof the Congress which removes this lim- 
litation. This change should permit the 


memorandum, ' 


represent | 
made available to | 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, July 8. 
Bond issues for emergency improve- 
ments in municipalities which have ex- 
, ceeded the limit imposed by chapter 181 
of the 1920 laws would be subject to 
the sanction of the State commissioner 
of municipal accounts under a bill (S. S. 
A. 7) just introduced at a special ses 

sion of the legislature. 

| Action was 
until duly &. 





uw 


deferred on the measure 
The bill was sponsored by 


|the State tax survey commission, ol 
| whic h J. H. Thayer Martin is chairman. 
'A number of municipalities are being 
embarrassed by the original act, the 


commission pointed out in its report to 
the legislature. A companion bill (5. 
S. A. 6) would validate bond issues sould 
by municipalities in ignorance of the act. 
“The object of the new debt limit is 
not to punish any municipality for im- 
| provident financing—that course brings 
its own punishment—its sole object 
'to prevent excessive improvident financ- 
ing in the future,” the survey commis- 
sion said in its report to the legislature. 
| The bill now proposed is, of course, an 
| 


emergency provision, but is designed to 


i fit in with a revision of the whole bond 


and assessment procedure, which the in- 
vestigation discloses to be necessary, 
and for which bills will later be sub- 
mitted by this commission,” the report 
concluded. 

wk 





banks to render wider service to agricul- 
ture, 
I desire to emphasize the fact that the 


Intermediate Credit Banks are not tem- | 


porary emergency organizations, They 
are permarent agencies which obtain 
their loanable funds primarily from the 
sale of debentures to the investing public. 
They must look to the future as well as 
\the present, and operate on a sound and 
businesslike basis, to the end that their 
help and influence may always remain 
effective and constructive, 

If this object is be* attained, ad 
vances can be made only upon assurance 
that the organizations with which they 
\do business opeyate on a sound business 
basis and have efficient and trustworthy 
officers, that the security behind the 
loans and discounts is adequate, and that 
the funds are used for the benefit of agri- 
culture. Their sphere of usefulness can 
be greatly enlarged by the formation of 
additional soundly organized credit coy- 
porations to serve the farmers and the 
stockmen of the country. 

The officers and directors of the Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks and the members 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board are 
anxious that the banks render the maxi- 
mum service to cooperative marketing 
associations, to discounting institutions 
and to agriculture, generally, with the 
scope of their powers and consistent with 
recognized business principles. They are 
anxious to cooperate with every agenc) 
that is working for the welfare of agri- 
| culture. 


to 
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of the large insurance 


companies much land 
foreclosure particularly 
in the Northwest, that they started what 
is known as “industrial farming.” Since 
the beginning of our history the owner 
of the soil tilling his own land has been 
the bulwark of the Nation, 


back when some 


acquired so 


of mortgages, 


grading,|of the character of his customers has) pared with 67,000 acres in cultivation July 1, 1929. 
Not included in California figures, nor in United States tot 


by | 


It is unthink- | 


able we should substitute industrial farm- | 


ing, operated by wage employes, 
the lowest wage possible, for the indi- 
vidual ownership and operation of the 
family farm, that has been the most use- 
ful single unit in our industrial and 
national life. 

| I know that 


at, 


there are those that will} 


|say that all of these things are a part, 


;not be stayed. 


| subscribe to the doctrine that the wel- } 


| fare of the whole people should be placed 

in the hands of a few men and corpora- 
tions far removed from where the mass 
of people live. 

I think to the full extent of its power, 
State and national government should 
deal with these questions from the stand- 
point of a sane national policy, and with 
the idea of maintaining the customs and 
traditions of our social, industrial 
financial life, that have enabled this Na- 
tion through the 141 years of its exist- 
ence to grow stronger and stronger. 

(The foregoing is an authorized 
summary of an address delivered at 

Oberlin, Kans., July 4.) 








| 
| 


of the economic development that. can- | 
I am not“yet ready to! 


1 
| 
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Exchange of Stock Rulin 
Is Made for Corporations 


State of California: 
Sacramento, July &. 


Where an exchange of stock is made 
by @ corporation, which does not change 
the quantum interest held by any 
stockholder, no permit is required under 


the securities act of California, in the 
opinion of the attorney general, U. S. 


Webb, who recently ruled on the point 


the of the commissioner 


at request o1 
corporations, F. G. Athearn. ’ 
The San Joaquin Valley Securities 


Company had exchanged 7,500 shares of 
its common capital stock of the par value 
of $100 each for 750 shares of $1,000 
par value each without securing a per- 
mit for such change. This according to 
Mr. Webb, did not constitute a sale. A 
sale for which a permit is required, he 


| held, is the disposition of a security “f@ 


and | 


value.” He added: “It is obvious that 
the transaction referred to is not a dis- 
position of the security for value, but 1s 
merely the rearrangement of the internai 
affairs of the corporation by changing 
the par value of the stock and exchang- 
ing the certificates therefor without 
changing the aggregate interest of tne 
stockholder in tne corporation.” 


Fairoury Bank, Fairbury, closed. 

Iowa: L, A. Andrew, superintendent 
banks, has announced: 

State Bank of Gravity, Gravity. closed. 

Kansas: H. W. Koeneke, 
sioner, has announced: 

Peoples State Bank, McDonald, chartered; 
Farmers State Bank, Mount Hope, merged 


of 


bank commis- 


with First National Bank; Lebanon State 
closed. 
Maryland: George W. Page, bank com- 
missioner, has announced: 


Peoples Bank of Reisterstown, opened, 

Missouri: S. L. Cantley, finance commis- 
sioner, has announced: 

Peoples State Bank, Coatsville, State 
Bank of Deerfield, Deerfield, and Crisp 
Prairie State Bank, Dadeville, closed: Bank 
of Ritchie, Ritchie, taken over by First 
National Bank, Neosho; Wells Banking Co.. 
Platte City, and Farmers State Bank of 
Ferrelview, consolidated. 

Nebraska: George W. Woods, 
missioner, has announced: 
Bank of Prague, Prague, taken over by 
Farmers and Merchants Bank; Commercial 
State Bank, Amherst, purchased by First 
National Bank; State Bank of Colon, Colon, 
reopened; Denton State Bank, Denton, 
{ 


bank com- 


close 
Ohio: O. C. Grag, 
banks, has announced: 
South Park Savings Bank, Dayton, and 
Union Trust & Savings Bank, Tolédo, cer- 
tilicates of dissolution filed, the latter hav- 


ef 


superintendent 


ing transferred its assets te the Toledo 
Trust Co. Highland County Bank, Green- 
field, closed. 
New York: Joseph A, Broderick, super- 
intendent of banks, has announced: 
Fidelity Trust Co., New York City, ap- 
proval given to increase of capital stock 


trom $6,000,000 to $10,000,000; Colony Trust 
Co., New York City, organization certificate 
filed for examination, capital, $2,000,000; 
Power City Trust Co., Niagara Falls, ap- 


proval given to increase of capital stock 
from $1,012,500 to $4,000,000; Donato Di 
Sese and Nicholas D. Di Sesa, New York 
City, authorization certificate to do busi- 
ness us private bankers, revoked. 

Empire City Savings Bank, New York 
City, notice of intention filed for branch 
pertiission at 136 East 34th Street; East 
Side Bank, Niagara Falls, approval given 
to inereese of capital stock from $100,000 


io $250,000 and reduction in par value of 


shares from $100 to $25 each; Irving Trust 
Co, NeWw York City, authorization issued 
for branch office at 1823 Avenue “M,” 


Brooklyn; Morris B. Goldberger and David 
©. Goodmen, certificate of authorization to 
engage in business as private bankers, re- 
voked., 

Fiduciary Trust Co. of New York, New 
York City, notice of intention to organize 
filed, capital, $500,000; Manufacturers Trust 
Co. and Pacifie Trust Co.. New York City, 
merger agreement filed; Fidelity Trust Co, 
of New York, New York City, approval 
given for change of name to Marine Mid- 
land Trust Co. of New York. 

South Brooklyn Savings Institution, 
Brooklyn, branch office authorized at 18th 
Avenue and 65th Street, Brooklyn; Power 
City Trust Company and Niagara Falls 
Trust Company, Niagara Falls, merger 
agreement filed, and authorization issued 
for the resulting Power City Trust Co. to 


maintain branches at former locations of 
the Niagara Falls Trust Co.; American 
Benk and Trust Co., Mount Vernon, “au- 


thorization certificate issued, capital, $500,- 
000. (Conversion of American National 
Bank and Trust Company). Merger with 
Mount Vernon Trust Company approved. 
Chemical Bank and Trust Co., New York 





City, branch authorized at Tenth Avenue 
and 23d Street; Equitable Trust Co., New 
York City, approval given to increase of 


capital stéck from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000; 


Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., New 

rk City, application filed for branch at 
30 East 72d Street; Brooklyn Trust Co.,, 
Brooklyn, application filed for branch at 
562 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn; Midwood 
Trust Co., Brooklyn, application filed for 
branch at 1709 Kings Highway, Brooklyn, 








Look through Plain Glasses 


Last year everybody was looking through pink glasses 


This year everybody is looking through blue glasses 


that business as a whole is about 91°; of normal 


that employment is about 95°, of normal 


as usua 


that retail sales are about 97°, ofast year 


| IF, you look through plain glasses you will see 


that grocery sales are practically the same as last year 


that regular interest and dividends are being paid practically 


that the buying power of the average person is nearly the 
same as usual 


in short, that the 30,000,000 families go on working, earning, 
buying, and spending almost as much as last year which 
was an abnormally high year and 


buving, and selling much as heretofore. 


Associated Sy 


Associated System gas and electric out- 
put shows a normal two-year gain over 
1928 and-4s ahead of 1929. Gross rev- 
enues are ahead of 1929, and appliance 
sales are materially ahead of 1929. 
Seen through plain glasses, 1950 is 
the normal 


Y 
i 


close to normal in 


61 Broadway 


for- ready here. 


To invest or for information, write to 





that the 2,250,000 business establishments go on operating, 


stem Shows Gain 


ward march of business. The up-turn in 
the present temporary ‘‘offness’’ will 
come when consumption has caught up 
with the 1929 over-production. Just 
when that will be no one:knows, It will 
probably be soon, if the time is not al- 


Associated Gas and Electric Svstem 
New York City 
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ry Right to Use and Control 
Rnsdtitces within Boundaries + 


Title to Mineral Deposits of Public Lands, as 
Asset of Regional Welfare, Superior to Federal 
Sovereignity, Contends Montana Governor 


By JOHN E. ERICKSON 


Governor, State of Montana 


ONTANA, in common with the 
M other Federal land States of the 

West, is vitally interested in the 
proposed transfer of the unappropri- 
ated and unreserved public domain to 
the several States in which these lands 
are located. 

The Federal Government, realizing 
its inability properly to supervise or 
dispose of its remnants of the public 
domain, proposes now to turn over the 
ownership and title to these lands to 
the several States. 

President Hoover has appointed a 
commission to investigate these lands 
and to recommend the best ways to 
make the transfers. We are now, of 
course, anxiously awaiting the report 
of this commission. 

The proposition is to transfer to the 
States the surface rights only, while 
the Federal Government retains all 
mineral and subsurface rights. This 
may seem at first blush to be liberal, 
and advantageous to the States. 

But when they consider that we are 
to get only the surface rights, the ac- 
tual value of this gift becomes just a 
little doubtful. The cream of the pub- 
lic domain is gone. 

What is left the Federal Government 
is unable to dispose of at even a nom- 
inal price. It is not suitable for home- 
building or farming. Hence it cannot 
be disposed of under the homestead 


laws 
A 


The President tells us that the States 
are in position to administer these 
lands more economically than is the 
Federal Government. But does not this 
apply with equal force to the mineral 
and the subsurface rights? 

Many of us believe that the people of 
the several States should have the right 
to use and control the resources con- 
tained within their boundaries, whether 
undergrougd or on the surface, without 
interference from the Federal Govern- 
ment. The people of the States should 
have the right to develop these re- 
sources whenever necessary to the de- 
velopment and the prosperity of the 
States. 

Weare firm believers in the policy of 
conservation, of course. We do not be- 
lieve in wasting the resources of the 
States or the Nation. But we believe 
just as firmly that we ought to be per- 
mitted to develop our oil and gas and 
coal supplies as we need them. 

For example, Montana has extensive 
oil fields undeveloped, belonging to the 
Federal domain. Yet we do not pro- 
duce nearly enough gasoline to supply 
the local demand. We must import a 
large part of our fuel oil, thereby hav- 
ing to pay heavy freight rates and 
other overhead expenses, and thus add- 
ing greatly to the cost of this essential 
commodity. 


Should there be waste and misman- 
agement of its resources, the State Leg- 
islature is as capable to deal with this 
problem as the Federal Congress or 
the bureaus or departments in Wash- 
ington. 

Why should there be a division of 
authority in these matters? Is it not 
infinitely better and more economical 
for all of our numerous resources to 
be under one management? 

Let the Federal Government assume 
full responsibility and administer all 
the mineral-bearing lands or else leave 
all to the States. Divided jurisdicition, 
divided responsibility and divided au- 
thority will result in confusion, waste, 
and inefficacy. 

A 


If the Federal domain is to be trans- 
ferred fo the States, let there be a clean 
sweep and a transfer of the subsurface 
rights as well as the surface rights, and 
leave the States free to utilize the re- 
sources buried in the earth as the needs 
of the people demand. 

One reason that the Government is 
withholding the mineral rights is, of 
course, to conserve them—especially 
the supply of petroleum—and to pre- 
vent a depleted supply. 

I do not share in the feeling that 
many entertain that we are nearing the 
time when the supply of crude oil will 
become exhausted and that a national 

calamity will thereby overtake us. 

Should this occur, I feel sure that 
science and American ingenuity will 
find a substitute. 

President Clapp, of the University of 
Montana, is a geologist of note and has 
made an intensive study of this sub- 
ject. Among other things he has said: 

“Locked up in the coal fields of Mon- 
tana there are four hundred billion bar- 
rels of motor fuel, 4n amount forty 
times as large as the total production 
of petroleum of the entire United States 
up to the present time. Within the next 
few years the rapid decline of petro- 
Jeum reserves will probably force pro- 
duction of motor fuels from oil shale 
here.” 
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These figures apply to Montana only. 
Added to these enormous oil reserves 
are the coal beds of other public do- 
main States. The amount of potential 
motor fuel in existence staggers the 
imagination. 

And then let us remember that 
science is busy discovering means of 
extracting a larger percentage of oil 
from the ground and in improving mo- 
tors, thereby requiring less gasoline, 
while means are being provided to con- 
vert practically all of the crude oil into 
gasoline. 

With these and other improvements 
in the oil industry, and the known sup- 
ply of oil shales and coal, the exhaus- 
tion of motor fuel oil is a long, long, 
way off. 


igh School as American Product 


Dev elopment for Free Training of Citizens 


By DR. A. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


HE HIGH SCHOOL, as set up and 
operated in this country, is Amer- 
ica’s distinctive contribution to 

the public school idea. 

Other countries were operating pub- 
lic schools on a high level of efficiency 
long before we accepted the idea in 
this country. When we did start, how- 
ever, we built an institution which is 
in keeping with American governmen- 
tal ideals and in accordance with the 
aspirations of the people. 

The American high school is wholly 
free. It is supported entirely by pub- 
lic taxation. There are no _ tuition 
charges or rate bills of any kind which 
the parent is expected to pay. 

In a large part of the country even 
the books are free. Paper, pencils and 
other necessary materials are fur- 
nished by tax money. When these 
things are not furnished it is a matter 
of money entirely, and not a matter of 
principle. 

All of this is in contravention of the 
idea of a limited personnel in the high 
school which prevails in many conn- 
tries. 

The American high school is wholly 
democratic. There is no selection ex- 
cept the selection of merit. The insti- 
tution is open for all, irrespective of 
birth or social station. 

Provision is made for all grades of 
intellectuality. Wealth brings no spe- 
cial privilege, and poverty does not ex- 
clude. The son of the prince and the 
son of the pauper sit down together. 

Conformity to any particular reli- 
gious creed is neither expected nor re- 
quired. Democrats and_ republicans; 
prohibitionists and antiprohibitionists, 
laborites and capitalists, the native and 
the foreign born, the Jew and the gen- 
tile, the rich and the poor, the high and 
the low, the powerful and the humble, 
and the proud and the meek, all enter 
at the same door and on equal terms, 


. ALLEN 


State of North Carolina 


There is no selection from the out- 
side. The only selection comes from 
the inside, from the heart of the pupil 
himself. 

The American high school, in theory 
at least, is free from sectarian control. 
If all the conflicts of diverse religious 
creeds were set loose in the school- 
room, the institution could not long 
survive the shock. 

Sectarian control was eliminated as 
the result of a long and a ferocious 
struggle. At the outset, determined ef- 
forts were made to divide the school 
money up among the private and 
church schools. 

The board of education in the City 
of New York, which had been charged 
with wide discretionary power in the 
handling of public school money, passed 
a resolution prior to 1850, which de- 
clared that no public school money 
should be thereafter given to a school 
in which “any religious sectarian doc- 
trine or tenet should be taught, incul- 
cated or practiced.” Every State that 
has come into the Union since 1858, 
with the single exception of West Vir- 
ginia, has inserted this provision in its 
constitution. 

Within the last year, the State super- 
intendent of public instruction in Ne- 
braska withheld all State aid from a 
school district which insisted on giv- 
ing sectarian instruction. The courts 
have sustained his action. 

Dr. Cubberly says that no question, 
outside of the question of African 
slavery, in the course of our whole his- 
tory, has aroused such fierce conflict of 
opinion among our people as the de- 
bates that have hinged around the prin- 
ciples of public education. They are 
now accepted in all parts of the coun- 
try as sound principles of political pro- 
cedure, but they have not yet met with 
universal acceptance. 


Ww ‘ASHINGTON, 
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Conveniences for Tourists 
in Scenic Setting of New Hampshire 


> > 


Sport and Recreation Offered Amidst Diversity 


of Attractions, Including Lost River and Great Stone Face 


By CHARLES W. TOBEY 


Governor, State of New Hampshire 


the time the first American ac- 

quired the vacation habit, New 
Hampshire, for a variety of reasons, 
this year more than ever, will’ attract 
to itself the vacation traveler. 

The “land of scenic splendor,’’ with 
its famed White Mountains, its won- 
derful Great Stone Face, its charming 
lake region and its historic seacoast, 
has been chosen by Rear Admiral Rich- 
ard E. Bryd as the place where he will 
recuperate from the hardships of the 
Antarctic exploration and the terrors 
of welcoming receptions. 

In the beautiful town of Dublin, in 
the southeastern section of the State, 
Admiral Byrd has found a country 
home that meets all his requirements. 
It is there that he plans to be with his 
family throughout the Summer. 

The hero of two poiar flights may 
live to some extent in seclusion. But 
in the village of Wonalancet, in the 
White Mountain country, are the “Chi- 
nook kennels” of Arthur T. Walden, 
who had charge of the sled dogs used 
by Admiral Byrd’s Antarctic expedi- 
tion; and Mr. Walden has no idea of 
secluding himself. 

On the contrary, he has a cordial 
welcome for every visitor who comes 
to Wonalancet. He will put on exhibi- 
tion the sleds and other equipment used 
by the Byrd expedition and will show 
some of the dogs who hauled the sleds 
over the icy trails of the Antarctic con- 
tinent. 

Missing, of course, will be the fa- 
mous “Chinook,” the dog that gave its 
name to the Walden kennels; for Chi- 
nook died in the Far South. The gal- 
lant animal has an unusual monument, 
in the new State road, leading to Wo- 
nalancet from Tamworth village, to 


Pvtne tin as a vacation State from 


which has been given the name, “Chi- 
nook Trail.” 

The road to Wonalancet is but one 
of many new or reconstructed high- 
ways that New Hampshire has provided 
for the accommodation of vacation 
travel. The State is now in the midst 
of a road-building program made pos- 
sible by bond issues amounting to 
nearly ten million dollars. 

There is scarcely a Summer pastime 
that cannot be enjoyed in New Hamp- 
shire. The list includes motoring and 
motor boating, surf bathing and swim- 
ming, mountain climbing, camping, 
fishing, baseball, tennis and golf. 

Wherever the traveler may choose to 
stop, for a day, a week, or a month, he 
will find opportunity for golf within a 
few miles of his halting place. 

Lake Winnipesaukee offers one of the 
finest motor boat courses in the coun- 
try, ‘and Lake Sunapee probably is 
equally well adapted to motor boating. 
The State has, in all, four hundred and 
ninety-seven lakes and ponds, with a 
total water area of three hundred and 
ten square miles. 

Franconia Notch, the beautiful moun- 
tain pass over which the Old Man of 
the Mountain stands guard, and the 
more northern Crawford Notch, are 
State reservations. Included in the 
White Mountain National Forest is the 
wild and romantic Waterville Notch, 
within which is the largest forest of 
virgin spruce remaining in the East. 

Kinsman Notch leads to Lost River, 
a stream that loses itself in weird cav- 
erns, through which thousands of tour- 
ists are taken every year by trained 
guides. This natural wonder is con- 
trolled by the Society for Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests. Lost River is 
the only subterranean stream in the 
eastern part of the United States. 





Largest Law Office in Ohio 


Meager Pay of S 


Staff of S 


State Attorne y General 


By GILBERT BETTMAN 


Attorney General, State of Ohio 


HE attorney generalship of Ohio 
is government in a very real 
sense, and not politics in its cus- 


tomary sense. 

The man in the street in America is 
coming to look upon men in public of- 
fice as politicians—and that in a some- 
What unsavory sense. This is one of 
the signs of retrogression in America. 

The work done by the attorney gen- 
eral of Ohio and his colleagues is 
purely legal. After twenty years of 
experience in civil practice in Cincin- 
nati, | believe that I cangafely estimate 
the quantum of legal work done by the 
attorney general and hig colleagues as 
more per annum than the ten largest 
law offices in Cincinnati. 

It is the popular impression that men 
holding State positions have easy work 
and easy money. Quite the opposite. 
In taking this position I found the staff 
in the office appointed by my prede- 


cessor to be capable lawyers of the 
first rank and terribly underpaid. 

In adding to the staff, following res- 
ignations, I have drawn from honor 
graduates of leading law schools, and 
have stated that Ohio pays in three 
ways—honor, experience and money— 
and that the least of these is money. 

In truth, judged by ordinary stand- 
ards of private practice, the attorney 
general’s law office, which does all the 
legal work for the State of Ohio, costs 
the State but little. Our entire budget 
is but two hundred thousand dollars. 

One relatively unimportant branch of 
our office, the claims department, col- 
lects from those who cwe the State or 
any of its branches of government over 
a million dollars a year. This claims 
department is Feandled by one super- 
intendent and one of the lawyers of the 
staff, and, based upon ordinary collec- 
tion rates, would go a long way toward 
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Plea for Vacations with Pay 
for Women Workers n . 


Great Need for Change and, Rest Results from 
Monotony of Employment with Usual Addition 


of Household Duties, $ 
By MARY V. 


Says W elfare Worker 
ROBINSON 


Director of Publicity, Federal Women’s Bureau 


REATHES there a woman worker 
lp so intent on her job that vacation 

thoughts do not seethe in her 
mind when her body droops as the mer- 
cury soars? 

Unfortunately, as trunks and suit- 
cases are now being packed, railroad 
tickets purchased, and automobiles put 
in condition for holiday jaunts, there 
are tens of thousands of women. who 
are toiling assiduously in the produc- 
tion of goods designed for the comfort 
and luxury of others, but whose only 
vacation will be in their dreams. 

A vacation with pay for every woman 
worker who has been with a firm a rea- 
sonable length of time is one of the un- 
written standards advocated by the 
Women’s Bureau. Nor does this agency 
believe that an employe should be re- 
quired to show a full year’s service in 
a plant before being granted a day of 
vacation with wages, as is too often the 
practice in the world of business and 
industry. 
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A policy which prevails in many fac- 
tories of enforced vacations of a week 
or two without pay for workers while 
the plant is shut down for repairs 
spells hardship rather than benefit to 
the women. A holiday is no holiday at 
all if a woman has to forego her wage 
during such interval. Worry over a 
reduced budget and the scrimping nec- 
essary to make up the deficit offset the 
good derived from the rest. 

Men also want and need vacations; 
but rest and recreation, or recreation 
to speak more to the point, are of even 
greater significance to women. As the 
home makers and mothers of the race, 
as producers not only of economic 
goeds but of future citizens, women 
are more likely than men to carry the 
double burden of working at the job 
and performing household duties still 
considered women’s specialty. There- 
fore they have a double reason for a 
respite. 

A 

Monotony and routine are more typ- 
ical of women’s work than of men’s, 
since women fall heir more frequently 
to repetitive jobs. Thus women are in 
greater need of change and relief. 

Everybody accepts the idea of a va- 
cation with remuneration for women 
working in stores, offices, and the pro- 
fessions. The mere suggestion, how- 
ever, of a similar privilege for women 
in factories meets with a seemingly in- 
surmougtable wall of opposition in 
many quarters. 

Why a worker who drills holes in 
steel day in and day out shouldn’t have 
a paid breathing spell as well as the 
teacher who drills ideas into children’s 
heads, or why the girl who manufac- 
tures typewriter keys doesn’t have a 
chance to get away from the job in the 
same way as the typist who strikes 


these keys, or why the women engaged 
in making hats, dresses, shoes are not 
deserving of a change as well as the 
salespeople selling the selfsame ar- 
ticles and certainly more than the but- 
terflies of fashion who spend so much 
time buying and donning such clothes— 
these are questions to which there is no 
légical negative answer. 

{n the name of both health and effici- 
ency the Women’s Bureau urges a vaca- 
tion with pay for women. No woman 
can stand the strain on nerves and 
drain on energies that go with the 
steady grind of laboring day in and 
day out unbroken by a vacation, with- 
out paying a health toll in the long run. 
Such a worker becomes the easy prey 
of disease and harmful fatigue. 

The old saying, “all work 
play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
true now in the heyday of efficiency 
experts as when it was coined. Man- 
agers with up-to-date vacation policies 
for their manual workers testify that 
such recesses help ‘to cut down on 
absenteeism, reduce labor turnover, 
increase efficiency, and_ strengthen 
morale. 

The movement of vacations with pay 
for industrial workers is a recent one, 
dating largely from the World War. 
General or special legislative acts 
granting vacations to workers have 
been adopted in thirteen European 
countries. In the United States the 
only laws of this sort apply to public 
employes, about two million of whom 
are allowed paid vacations: 
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More than a million American indus- 
trial workers are now being granted by 
their employers this kind of break in 
their work life. Thus a good start has 
been made, but much more must be 
done to bring this privilege or rather 
right within reach of the millions of 
Wage earners in need of it. 

After all, the cost to the employer of 
paid vacations is comparatively slight. 
The median or typical cost of vacation 
wages is in general 1.5 per cent of the 
total annual pay roll. 

In the matter of vacations Uncle Sam 
practices in a rather ideal way what 
he preaches. From the moment work- 
ers enter his employ they start to ac- 
cumulate a savings fund of time, known 
as annual leave, to the extent of two 
and a half days for each month of 
service. 

Often this leave can be used in a 
sort of hand-to-mouth fashion as fast 
as it accrues. Or it can be saved up 
and in many cases taken in a lump sum 
of a full month’s vacation with pay, in 
addition to any holidays occurring 
within the period. 

Such a reward in time and 
every worker covets, and every 
worker especially requires for 
happiness, and morale. 
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quiculture as Practiced in Orient 
Science and Tradition Guide Fish Propagation 
By LEWIS RADCLIFFE 


Deputy Commissioner of Fisherics 


HE United States, in the develop- 

ment of the science of water 

farming, is considerably behind 
other countries. In the Orient the 
growing of fish for market on an ex- 
tensive scale is an ancient industry. 

In and around Manila, Philippine Is- 
lands, in the typhoon season when no 
seafish were available to the city mar- 
kets, but day after day fish stalls in the 
great markets of that city are piled 
high with a bright silvery fish—milk- 
fish—reared in ponds close by. 

Without these fine fellows harvested 
from the tidal ponds meats would be at 
such a premium that only a small per- 
centage of the better class would be 
able to satisfy their wants. The ponds 
around Manila are valued at more than 
$10,000,000 and the annual harvest 
brings in more than $3,000,000. 

In the Hawaiian Islands are the cele- 
brated mullet ponds, the time of build- 
ing of some of which dates back into 
the age of fable. According to tradi- 
tion one of the ponds was built more 
than 275 years ago, and the natives en- 
gaged in its construction formed a line 
from the shore to the mountain and 
passed the lava rock from hand to hand, 


paying the expense of operation of the 
entire attorney generai’s office. 

The salary of the attorney general 
himself is but six thousand five hun- 
dred dollars a year. It hasn’t been in- 
creased for thirty years. 

This, however, is not unsound. De- 
mocracies have usually found that 
honor is a better medium of compensa- 
tion for those who exercise a public 
trust than money. 

Public administration in America 
will improve—as the man in the street 
comes to regard officials not as politi- 
cians but as workers in the cause of 
efficient government. 


reached the site of 
once touching 


until it 
without 
transit. 

In 1900 these ponds embraced several 
thousand acres valued at more than 
$165,000, vielding a harvest of 680,000 
pounds of fish per annum. 

In southeastern- China there are in- 
numerable thousands of fish ponds 
chiefly devoted to growing carp. Many 
of these ponds are little more than 
puddles. . 

In this region carp culture is the 
complement of silkworm culture, the 
land being devoted alternately to fish 
ponds and mulberry plantations. This 
method of farming has been in vogue 
for centuries. In handling the ponds, 
sound practice is intermingled with 
many superstitious observances and 
absurd customs. 


the pond 
the ground in 


Some of the fast-growing species of 
carp are so highly appreciated that 
there is a considerable export trade to 
Formosa, Singapore, Federated Malay 
States, and to other parts of China for 
stocking purposes. 

Aquiculture has reached an unusually 
high state of perfection in Japan. No 
than 100,000 establishments are 
engaged in the practice in public 
waters, and those areas under cultiva- 
tion amount to some 165,000 acres, 
yielding products to the amount of 
$9,000,000 annually. 

There are aiso over 100,000 establish- 
ments carrying on water farming in 
privately owned waters, having under 
cultivation 36,000 acres yielding an an- 
nual harvest valued at more than 
$3.000,000. 

Fresh-water pond culture is also 
practiced in Java. People owning fish 
ponds are the wealthiest and most pro- 
gressive of their neighborhood, and the 
fish-pond areas bring the highest real 
estate prices of the region. 
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